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;, Tiger 
and 


13 Stories from masters in 
the art of terror. 


Let’s take a walk together down the stairs to the 
cellar and enter a world where wishes come true, 
but you’ ll wish they hadn’t... 

where innocent looking scraps of paper will 
bring demonic terror and a truly horrible death to 
the recipient... 

and where paintings of unspeakably hideous 
creatures seem just a little too real. 

You will be confronted by the most merciless 
vengeance you couldn’t even begin to imagine 
and shudder at man’s inhumanity to his fellow 
creatures. 

Whatever you do, don’t ignore anyone who 
advises against visiting towns that lie off the 
beaten track. 


Are you ready? 


The Stories 


The Monkey’s Paw 
W.W. Jacobs 
The Masque of the Red Death 
Edgar Allan Poe 
The Door in the Wall 
H.G. Wells 
The Pit and the Pendulum 
Edgar Allan Poe 
The Cone 
H.G. Wells 
Pickman’s Model 
H.P. Lovecraft 
The Toll-House 
W.W. Jacobs 
Casting the Runes 
M.R. James 
The Shunned House 
H.P. Lovecraft 
Under the Knife 
H.G. Wells 
‘Oh Whistle and I’1] Come to you my Lad’ 
M.R. James 
The Empty House 
Algernon Blackwood 
The Shadow over Innsmouth 
H.P. Lovecraft 


Forward 


S snide, the scariest monsters are the ones you 


don’t see! 

Imagine we are in the darkened cinema, picture our 
hero climbing the creaky staircase in the demonically 
possessed house of horrors. At the top of the stairs is the 
big, heavy wooden door beyond which lies the terrible 
force of evil responsible for countless deaths, insanity and 
worse, much worse. We, the trembling, timorous 
onlookers, wait in fearful anticipation for the moment 
when our hero has to open that dreadful portal into the 
unknown to confront his Nemesis head on. Because it is a 
horror movie with all the latest computer generated special 
effects, we know we’re gonna have the crap scared out of 
us. The mood music pulses in syncopation with the 
beating of our racing heart. Our hero slowly inches open 
the protesting door. We cringe into our seats. He pushes it 
far enough for him to walk through... 

Suddenly, a rat the size of a small dog, eyes glowing 
like hot coals and yellow fangs bared in a rictus of 
primitive hate, leaps out of the darkness and jumps over his 
shoulder barely missing his jugular vein. We almost faint 
with the shock and horror, but this is merely a diversion for 
the main jolt as a hideously grinning, screaming demon 
with fiery red eyes sitting atop a giant spider complete with 
salivating mandibles hurtles forward from out of the 
blackness. Of course, we nearly jump out of our pants, but 
then, abject terror rapidly subsides into an anti-climax of, 
‘Is that it?’ ‘Is that all it is?’ For Pete’s sake, it’s only a 
demon riding on the back of a giant spider. Any movie 
star worth his inflated ego could deal with that. Maybe it 
would have been better if our hero had stopped with the 
rat, saw what was coming out of the gloom and simply 
slammed the door shut before we had chance to see it. The 


terrible screams of the frustrated demon would have 
instilled 25% of the terror, our already over-active and 
fraught imagination would have made up the balance and 
we would still be in an advanced state of agitation 
imagining much worse horrors yet to come. 

I think one of the greatest cinematic exploitations of the 
‘stop with the rat’ method of terror inducement was The 
Blair Witch Project. This movie shows very little visual 
horror and instead relies on creepy atmosphere (very 
creepy actually) and the growing hysteria of the characters 
to make viewing it a truly frightening experience. The 
Haunting of Hill House is another fine example. 

So, movies, skillfully executed (no pun intended), can 
call on the audiences’ imagination to supply some of the 
dramatic occasion. Stories, on the other hand, require full 
cerebral (and not a small measure of emotional either) 
participation. We’ll provide the right ingredients and ‘stop 
with the rat’ and you make of it what you will. 

This collection of classic horror stories by some of the 
greatest ever exponents of their trade provides more than 
enough of the finest ingredients; a rich cornucopia of thrills 
and chills and nerve jangling terror. Some monsters, just 
like the movies, are less visible than others and some of the 
monsters are of the absolute worst kind of all...humans. 
So be warned, a feast of fear is on the table so let’s go. 
Come on, this way,,,oh, didn’t I tell you, the banquet’s 
ready and waiting...down in the cellar. 


Jack Weston — Thailand 2009 


This way... 


THE MONKEY’S PAW 


The Monkey’s Paw 


W.W.Jacobs 


Without, the night was cold and wet, but in the small 
parlour of Laburnam Villa the blinds were drawn and the 
fire burned brightly. Father and son were at chess, the 
former, who possessed ideas about the game involving 
radical changes, putting his king into such sharp and 
unnecessary perils that it even provoked comment from the 
white-haired old lady knitting placidly by the fire. 

‘Hark at the wind,’ said Mr. White, who, having seen a 
fatal mistake after it was too late, was amiably desirous of 
preventing his son from seeing it. 

‘I'm listening,’ said the latter, grimly surveying the 
board as he stretched out his hand. ‘Check.’ 

‘I should hardly think that he'd come to-night,’ said his 
father, with his hand poised over the board. 

‘Mate,’ replied the son. 

‘That's the worst of living so far out,’ bawled Mr. 
White, with sudden and unlooked-for violence; ‘of all the 
beastly, slushy, out-of-the-way places to live in, this is the 
worst. Pathway's a bog, and the road's a torrent. I don't 
know what people are thinking about. I suppose because 
only two houses in the road are let, they think it doesn't 
matter.’ 


W.W. JACOBS 


‘Never mind, dear,’ said his wife, soothingly; ‘perhaps 
you'll win the next one.’ 

Mr. White looked up sharply, just in time to intercept a 
knowing glance between mother and son. The words died 
away on his lips, and he hid a guilty grin in his thin grey 
beard. 

‘There he is,’ said Herbert White, as the gate banged to 
loudly and heavy footsteps came toward the door. 

The old man rose with hospitable haste, and opening 
the door, was heard condoling with the new arrival. The 
new arrival also condoled with himself, so that Mrs. White 
said, “Tut, tut!’ and coughed gently as her husband entered 
the room, followed by a tall, burly man, beady of eye and 
rubicund of visage. 

‘Sergeant-Major Morris,’ he said, introducing him. 

The sergeant-major shook hands, and taking the 
proffered seat by the fire, watched contentedly while his 
host got out whiskey and tumblers and stood a small 
copper kettle on the fire. 

At the third glass his eyes got brighter, and he began to 
talk, the little family circle regarding with eager interest 
this visitor from distant parts, as he squared his broad 
shoulders in the chair and spoke of wild scenes and 
doughty deeds; of wars and plagues and strange peoples. 

“Twenty-one years of it,’ said Mr. White, nodding at 
his wife and son. ‘When he went away he was a slip of a 
youth in the warehouse. Now look at him.’ 

‘He don't look to have taken much harm,’ said Mrs. 
White, politely. 

‘I'd like to go to India myself,’ said the old man, ‘just 
to look round a bit, you know.’ 

‘Better where you are,’ said the sergeant-major, 
shaking his head. He put down the empty glass, and 
sighing softly, shook it again. 

‘I should like to see those old temples and fakirs and 
jugglers,’ said the old man. ‘What was that you started 
telling me the other day about a monkey's paw or 
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THE MONKEY’S PAW 


something, Morris?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the soldier, hastily. “Leastways nothing 
worth hearing.’ 

‘Monkey's paw?’ said Mrs. White, curiously. 

‘Well, it's just a bit of what you might call magic, 
perhaps,’ said the sergeant-major, offhandedly. 

His three listeners leaned forward eagerly. The visitor 
absent-mindedly put his empty glass to his lips and then set 
it down again. His host filled it for him. 

‘To look at,’ said the sergeant-major, fumbling in his 
pocket, ‘it's just an ordinary little paw, dried to a mummy.’ 

He took something out of his pocket and proffered it. 

Mrs. White drew back with a grimace, but her son, 
taking it, examined it curiously. 

‘And what is there special about it?’ inquired Mr. 
White as he took it from his son, and having examined it, 
placed it upon the table. 

‘It had a spell put on it by an old fakir,’ said the 
sergeant-major, ‘a very holy man. He wanted to show that 
fate ruled people's lives, and that those who interfered with 
it did so to their sorrow. He put a spell on it so that three 
separate men could each have three wishes from it.’ 

His manner was so impressive that his hearers were 
conscious that their light laughter jarred somewhat. 

‘Well, why don't you have three, sir?’ said Herbert 
White, cleverly. 

The soldier regarded him in the way that middle age is 
wont to regard presumptuous youth. ‘I have,’ he said, 
quietly, and his blotchy face whitened. 

‘And did you really have the three wishes granted?’ 
asked Mrs. White. 

‘I did,’ said the sergeant-major, and his glass tapped 
against his strong teeth. 

‘And has anybody else wished?’ persisted the old lady. 

‘The first man had his three wishes. Yes,’ was the 
reply; ‘I don't know what the first two were, but the third 
was for death. That's how I got the paw.’ 
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His tones were so grave that a hush fell upon the group. 

‘If you've had your three wishes, it's no good to you 
now, then, Morris,’ said the old man at last. ‘What do you 
keep it for?’ 

The soldier shook his head. ‘Fancy, I suppose,’ he said, 
slowly. ‘I did have some idea of selling it, but I don't think 
I will. It has caused enough mischief already. Besides, 
people won't buy. They think it's a fairy tale; some of 
them, and those who do think anything of it want to try it 
first and pay me afterward.’ 

‘If you could have another three wishes,’ said the old 
man, eyeing him keenly, ‘would you have them?’ 

‘I don't know,’ said the other. ‘I don't know.’ 

He took the paw, and dangling it between his forefinger 
and thumb, suddenly threw it upon the fire. White, with a 
slight cry, stooped down and snatched it off. 

‘Better let it burn,’ said the soldier, solemnly. 

‘If you don't want it, Morris,’ said the other, ‘give it to 
me.’ 

‘I won't,’ said his friend, doggedly. ‘I threw it on the 
fire. If you keep it, don't blame me for what happens. Pitch 
it on the fire again like a sensible man.’ 

The other shook his head and examined his new 
possession closely. ‘How do you do it?’ he inquired. 

‘Hold it up in your right hand and wish aloud,’ said the 
sergeant-major, ‘but I warn you of the consequences.’ 

‘Sounds like the Arabian Nights,’ said Mrs. White, as 
she rose and began to set the supper. ‘Don't you think you 
might wish for four pairs of hands for me?’ 

Her husband drew the talisman from pocket, and then 
all three burst into laughter as the sergeant-major, with a 
look of alarm on his face, caught him by the arm. 

‘If you must wish,’ he said, gruffly, ‘wish for 
something sensible.’ 

Mr. White dropped it back in his pocket, and placing 
chairs, motioned his friend to the table. In the business of 
supper the talisman was partly forgotten, and afterward the 
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three sat listening in an enthralled fashion to a second 
instalment of the soldier's adventures in India. 

‘If the tale about the monkey's paw is not more truthful 
than those he has been telling us,’ said Herbert, as the door 
closed behind their guest, just in time for him to catch the 


last train, “we sha'nt make much out of it.’ ‘Did 
you give him anything for it, father?’ inquired Mrs. White, 
regarding her husband closely. ‘A trifle,’ said 


he, colouring slightly. ‘He didn't want it, but I made him 
take it. And he pressed me again to throw it away.’ 

‘Likely,’ said Herbert, with pretended horror. ‘Why, 
we're going to be rich, and famous and happy. Wish to be 
an emperor, father, to begin with; then you can't be 
henpecked.’ 

He darted round the table, pursued by the maligned 
Mrs. White armed with an antimacassar. 

Mr. White took the paw from his pocket and eyed it 
dubiously. ‘I don't know what to wish for, and that's a 
fact,’ he said, slowly. ‘It seems to me I've got all I want.’ 

‘If you only cleared the house, you'd be quite happy, 
wouldn't you?’ said Herbert, with his hand on his shoulder. 
‘Well, wish for two hundred pounds, then; that 'Il just do 
it.’ 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at his own credulity, 
held up the talisman, as his son, with a solemn face, 
somewhat marred by a wink at his mother, sat down at the 
piano and struck a few impressive chords. 

‘I wish for two hundred pounds,’ said the old man 
distinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the words, 
interrupted by a shuddering cry from the old man. His wife 
and son ran toward him. 

‘It moved,’ he cried, with a glance of disgust at the 
object as it lay on the floor. 

‘As I wished, it twisted in my hand like a snake.’ 

‘Well, I don't see the money,’ said his son as he picked 
it up and placed it on the table, ‘and I bet I never shall.’ 
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‘It must have been your fancy, father,’ said his wife, 
regarding him anxiously. 

He shook his head. ‘Never mind, though; there's no 
harm done, but it gave me a shock all the same.’ 

They sat down by the fire again while the two men 
finished their pipes. Outside, the wind was higher than 
ever, and the old man started nervously at the sound of a 
door banging upstairs. A silence unusual and depressing 
settled upon all three, which lasted until the old couple rose 
to retire for the night. 

‘I expect you'll find the cash tied up in a big bag in the 
middle of your bed,’ said Herbert, as he bade them good- 
night, ‘and something horrible squatting up on top of the 
wardrobe watching you as you pocket your ill-gotten 
gains.’ 

He sat alone in the darkness, gazing at the dying fire, 
and seeing faces in it. The last face was so horrible and so 
simian that he gazed at it in amazement.' It got so vivid 
that, with a little uneasy laugh, he felt on the table for a 
glass containing a little water to throw over it. His hand 
grasped the monkey's paw, and with a little shiver he 
wiped his hand on his coat and went up to bed. 


I 


In the brightness of the wintry sun next morning as it 
streamed over the breakfast table he laughed at his fears. 
There was an air of prosaic wholesomeness about the room 
which it had lacked on the previous night, and the dirty, 
shrivelled little paw was pitched on the sideboard with a 
carelessness which betokened no great belief in its virtues. 

‘I suppose all old soldiers are the same,’ said Mrs. 
White. ‘The idea of our listening to such nonsense! How 
could wishes be granted in these days? And if they could, 
how could two hundred pounds hurt you, father?’ ‘Might 
drop on his head from the sky,’ said the frivolous Herbert. 
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‘Morris said the things happened so naturally,’ said' his 
father, ‘that you might if you so wished attribute it to 
coincidence.’ 

‘Well, don't break into the money before I come back,’ 
said Herbert as he rose from the table. ‘I'm afraid it'll turn 
you into a mean, avaricious man, and we shall have to 
disown you.’ 

His mother laughed, and following him to the door, 
watched him down the road; and returning to the breakfast 
table, was very happy at the expense of her husband's 
credulity. All of which did not prevent her from scurrying 
to the door at the postman's knock, nor prevent her from 
referring somewhat shortly to retired sergeant-majors of 
bibulous habits when she found that the post brought a 
tailor's bill. 

‘Herbert will have some more of his funny remarks, I 
expect, when he comes home,’ she said, as they sat at 
dinner. 

‘I dare say,’ said Mr. White, pouring himself out some 
beer; ‘but for all that, the thing moved in my hand; that I'll 
swear to.’ 

“You thought it did,’ said the old lady soothingly. ‘I 
say it did,’ replied the other. ‘There was no thought about 
it; I had just---- What's the matter?’ 

His wife made no reply. She was watching the 
mysterious movements of a man outside, who, peering in 
an undecided fashion at the house, appeared to be trying to 
make up his mind to enter. In mental connection with the 
two hundred pounds, she noticed that the stranger was well 
dressed, and wore a silk hat of glossy newness. Three 
times he paused at the gate, and then walked on again. The 
fourth time he stood with his hand upon it, and then with 
sudden resolution flung it open and walked up the path. 
Mrs. White at the same moment placed her hands behind 
her, and hurriedly unfastening the strings of her apron, put 
that useful article of apparel beneath the cushion of her 
chair. 
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She brought the stranger, who seemed ill at ease, into 
the room. He gazed at her furtively, and listened in a 
preoccupied fashion as the old lady apologized for the 
appearance of the room, and her husband's coat, a garment 
which he usually reserved for the garden. She then waited 
as patiently as her sex would permit, for him to broach his 
business, but he was at first strangely silent. 

‘I--was asked to call,’ he said at last, and stooped and 
picked a piece of cotton from his trousers. ‘I come from 
"Maw and Meggins." 

The old lady started. ‘Is anything the matter?’ she 
asked, breathlessly. ‘Has anything happened to Herbert? 
What is it? What is it?’ 

Her husband interposed. ‘There, there, mother,’ he said, 
hastily. ‘Sit down, and don't jump to conclusions. You've 
not brought bad news, I'm sure, sir;’ and he eyed the other 
wistfully. 

‘I'm sorry--’ began the visitor. 

‘Is he hurt?’ demanded the mother, wildly. 

The visitor bowed in assent. ‘Badly hurt,’ he said, 
quietly, ‘but he is not in any pain.’ 

‘Oh, thank God!’ said the old woman, clasping her 
hands. ‘Thank God for that! Thank--’ 

She broke off suddenly as the sinister meaning of the 
assurance dawned upon her and she saw the awful 
confirmation of her fears in the other's perverted face. She 
caught her breath, and turning to her slower-witted 
husband, laid her trembling old hand upon his. There was a 
long silence. 

‘He was caught in the machinery,’ said the visitor at 
length in a low voice. 

‘Caught in the machinery,’ repeated Mr. White, in a 
dazed fashion, ‘yes.’ 

He sat staring blankly out at the window, and taking his 
wife's hand between his own, pressed it as he had been 
wont to do in their old courting-days nearly forty years 
before. 
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‘He was the only one left to us,’ he said, turning gently 
to the visitor. ‘It is hard.’ 

The other coughed, and rising, walked slowly to the 
window. ‘The firm wished me to convey their sincere 
sympathy with you in your great loss,’ he said, without 
looking round. ‘I beg that you will understand I am only 
their servant and merely obeying orders.’ 

There was no reply; the old woman's face was white, 
her eyes staring, and her breath inaudible; on the husband's 
face was a look such as his friend the sergeant might have 
carried into his first action. 

‘I was to say that Maw and Meggins disclaim all 
responsibility,’ continued the other. ‘They admit no 
liability at all, but in consideration of your son's services, 
they wish to present you with a certain sum as 
compensation.’ 

Mr. White dropped his wife's hand, and rising to his 
feet, gazed with a look of horror at his visitor. His dry lips 
shaped the words, ‘How much?’ 

‘Two hundred pounds,’ was the answer. 

Unconscious of his wife's shriek, the old man smiled 
faintly, put out his hands like a sightless man, and dropped, 
a senseless heap, to the floor. 


ll 


In the huge new cemetery, some two miles distant, the 
old people buried their dead, and came back to a house 
steeped in shadow and silence. It was all over so quickly 
that at first they could hardly realize it, and remained in a 
state of expectation as though of something else to happen 
--something else which was to lighten this load, too heavy 
for old hearts to bear. 

But the days passed, and expectation gave place to 
resignation--the hopeless resignation of the old, sometimes 
miscalled, apathy. Sometimes they hardly exchanged a 
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word, for now they had nothing to talk about, and their 
days were long to weariness. 

It was about a week after that the old man, waking 
suddenly in the night, stretched out his hand and found 
himself alone. The room was in darkness, and the sound of 
subdued weeping came from the window. He raised 
himself in bed and listened. 

‘Come back,’ he said, tenderly. “You will be cold.’ 

‘It is colder for my son,’ said the old woman, and wept 
afresh. 

The sound of her sobs died away on his ears. The bed 
was warm, and his eyes heavy with sleep. He dozed 
fitfully, and then slept until a sudden wild cry from his 
wife awoke him with a start. 

‘The paw!’ she cried wildly. ‘The monkey's paw!’ 

He started up in alarm. ‘Where? Where is it? What's the 
matter?’ 

She came stumbling across the room toward him. ‘I 
want it,’ she said, quietly. ‘You've not destroyed it?’ 

‘It's in the parlour, on the bracket,’ he replied, 
marvelling. ‘Why?’ 

She cried and laughed together, and bending over, 
kissed his cheek. 

‘I only just thought of it,’ she said, hysterically. ‘Why 
didn't I think of it before? Why didn't you think of it?’ 

‘Think of what?’ he questioned. 

‘The other two wishes,’ she replied, rapidly. ‘We've 
only had one.’ 

‘Was not that enough?’ he demanded, fiercely. 

‘No,’ she cried, triumphantly; ‘we'll have one more. Go 
down and get it quickly, and wish our boy alive again.’ 

The man sat up in bed and flung the bedclothes from 
his quaking limbs. ‘Good God, you are mad!’ he cried, 
aghast. 

‘Get it,’ she panted; ‘get it quickly, and wish--Oh, my 
boy, my boy!’ 

Her husband struck a match and lit the candle. ‘Get 
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back to bed,’ he said, unsteadily. ‘You don't know what 
you are saying.’ 

“We had the first wish granted,’ said the old woman, 
feverishly; ‘why not the second?’ 

‘A coincidence,’ stammered the old man. 

‘Go and get it and wish,’ cried his wife, quivering with 
excitement. 

The old man turned and regarded her, and his voice 
shook. ‘He has been dead ten days, and besides he--I 
would not tell you else, but--I could only recognize him by 
his clothing. If he was too terrible for you to see then, how 
now?’ 

‘Bring him back,’ cried the old woman, and dragged 
him toward the door. ‘Do you think I fear the child I have 
nursed?’ 

He went down in the darkness, and felt his way to the 
parlour, and then to the mantelpiece. The talisman was in 
its place, and a horrible fear that the unspoken wish might 
bring his mutilated son before him ere he could escape 
from the room seized upon him, and he caught his breath 
as he found that he had lost the direction of the door. His 
brow cold with sweat, he felt his way round the table, and 
groped along the wall until he found himself in the small 
passage with the unwholesome thing in his hand. 

Even his wife's face seemed changed as he entered the 
room. It was white and expectant, and to his fears seemed 
to have an unnatural look upon it. He was afraid of her. 

‘Wish!’ she cried, in a strong voice. 

‘It is foolish and wicked,’ he faltered. 

‘Wish!’ repeated his wife. 

He raised his hand. ‘I wish my son alive again.’ 

The talisman fell to the floor, and he regarded it 
fearfully. Then he sank trembling into a chair as the old 
woman, with burning eyes, walked to the window and 
raised the blind. 

He sat until he was chilled with the cold, glancing 
occasionally at the figure of the old woman peering 
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through the window. The candle-end, which had burned 
below the rim of the china candlestick, was throwing 
pulsating shadows on the ceiling and walls, until, with a 
flicker larger than the rest, it expired. The old man, with an 
unspeakable sense of relief at the failure of the talisman, 
crept back to his bed, and a minute or two afterward the 
old woman came silently and apathetically beside him. 

Neither spoke, but lay silently listening to the ticking of 
the clock. A stair creaked, and a squeaky mouse scurried 
noisily through the wall. The darkness was oppressive, and 
after lying for some time screwing up his courage, he took 
the box of matches, and striking one, went downstairs for a 
candle. 

At the foot of the stairs the match went out, and he 
paused to strike another; and at the same moment a knock, 
so quiet and stealthy as to be scarcely audible, sounded on 
the front door. 

The matches fell from his hand and spilled in the 
passage. He stood motionless, his breath suspended until 
the knock was repeated. Then he turned and fled swiftly 
back to his room, and closed the door behind him. A third 
knock sounded through the house. 

‘What's that?’ cried the old woman, starting up. 

‘A rat,’ said the old man in shaking tones--’a rat. It 
passed me on the stairs.’ 

His wife sat up in bed listening. A loud knock 
resounded through the house. 

‘It's Herbert!’ she screamed. ‘It's Herbert!’ 

She ran to the door, but her husband was before her, 
and catching her by the arm, held her tightly. “What 
are you going to do?’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘It's my 
boy; it's Herbert!’ she cried, struggling mechanically. ‘I 
forgot it was two miles away. What are you holding me 
for? Let go. I must open the door. 

‘For God's sake don't let it in,’ cried the old man, 
trembling. 

“You're afraid of your own son,’ she cried, struggling. 
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‘Let me go. I'm coming, Herbert; I'm coming.’ 

There was another knock, and another. The old woman 
with a sudden wrench broke free and ran from the room. 
Her husband followed to the landing, and called after her 
appealingly as she hurried downstairs. He heard the chain 
rattle back and the bottom bolt drawn slowly and stiffly 
from the socket. Then the old woman's voice, strained and 
panting. 

‘The bolt,’ she cried, loudly. ‘Come down. I can't reach 
it.’ 

But her husband was on his hands and knees groping 
wildly on the floor in search of the paw. If he could only 
find it before the thing outside got in. A perfect fusillade of 
knocks reverberated through the house, and he heard the 
scraping of a chair as his wife put it down in the passage 
against the door. He heard the creaking of the bolt as it 
came slowly back, and at the same moment he found the 
monkey's paw, and frantically breathed his third and last 
wish. 

The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of 
it were still in the house. He heard the chair drawn back, 
and the door opened. A cold wind rushed up the staircase, 
and a long loud wail of disappointment and misery from 
his wife gave him courage to run down to her side, and 
then to the gate beyond. The street lamp flickering 
opposite shone on a quiet and deserted road. 
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The Masque of the 
Red Death 


Edgar Allan Poe 


The ‘Red Death’ had long devastated the country. No 


pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood was 
its Avatar and its seal—the redness and the horror of 
blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and 
then profuse bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. The 
scarlet stains upon the body and especially upon the face of 
the victim, were the pest ban which shut him out from the 
aid and from the sympathy of his fellow-men. And the 
whole seizure, progress and termination of the disease, 
were the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and 
sagacious. When his dominions were half depopulated, he 
summoned to his presence a thousand hale and light- 
hearted friends from among the knights and dames of his 
court, and with these retired to the deep seclusion of one of 
his castellated abbeys. This was an extensive and 
magnificent structure, the creation of the prince's own 
eccentric yet august taste. A strong and lofty wall girdled it 
in. This wall had gates of iron. The courtiers, having 
entered, brought furnaces and massy hammers and welded 
the bolts. They resolved to leave means neither of ingress 
or egress to the sudden impulses of despair or of frenzy 
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from within. The abbey was amply provisioned. With such 
precautions the courtiers might bid defiance to contagion. 
The external world could take care of itself. In the 
meantime it was folly to grieve, or to think. The prince had 
provided all the appliances of pleasure. There were 
buffoons, there were improvisatori, there were ballet- 
dancers, there were musicians, there was Beauty, there was 
wine. All these and security were within. Without was the 
‘Red Death.’ 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most furiously 
abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand 
friends at a masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let 
me tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were 
seven—an imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such 
suites form a long and straight vista, while the folding 
doors slide back nearly to the walls on either hand, so that 
the view of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the 
case was very different; as might have been expected from 
the duke's love of the bizarre. The apartments were so 
irregularly disposed that the vision embraced but little 
more than one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every 
twenty or thirty yards, and at each turn a novel effect. To 
the right and left, in the middle of each wall, a tall and 
narrow Gothic window looked out upon a closed corridor 
which pursued the windings of the suite. These windows 
were of stained glass whose color varied in accordance 
with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the chamber 
into which it opened. That at the eastern extremity was 
hung, for example, in blue—and vividly blue were its 
windows. The second chamber was purple in its ornaments 
and tapestries, and here the panes were purple. The third 
was green throughout, and so were the casements. The 
fourth was furnished and lighted with orange—the fifth 
with white—the sixth with violet. The seventh apartment 
was closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries that hung 
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all over the ceiling and down the walls, falling in heavy 
folds upon a carpet of the same material and hue. But in 
this chamber only, the color of the windows failed to 
correspond with the decorations. The panes here were 
scarlet—a deep blood color. Now in no one of the seven 
apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum, amid the 
profusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro 
or depended from the roof. There was no light of any kind 
emanating from lamp or candle within the suite of 
chambers. But in the corridors that followed the suite, there 
stood, opposite to each window, a heavy tripod, bearing a 
brazier of fire that protected its rays through the tinted 
glass and so glaringly illumined the room. And thus were 
produced a multitude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. 
But in the western or black chamber the effect of the fire- 
light that streamed upon the dark hangings through the 
blood-tinted panes, was ghastly in the extreme, and 
produced so wild a look upon the countenances of those 
who entered, that there were few of the company bold 
enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against 
the western wall, a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum 
swung to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and 
the hour was to be stricken, there came from the brazen 
lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and loud and 
deep and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar a note 
and emphasis that, at each lapse of an hour, the musicians 
of the orchestra were constrained to pause, momentarily, in 
their performance, to hearken to the sound; and thus the 
waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions; and there was a 
brief disconcert of the whole gay company; and, while the 
chimes of the clock yet rang, it was observed that the 
giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and sedate passed 
their hands over their brows as if in confused reverie or 
meditation. But when the echoes had fully ceased, a light 
laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the musicians 
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looked at each other and smiled as if at their own 
nervousness and folly, and made whispering vows, each to 
the other, that the next chiming of the clock should 
produce in them no similar emotion; and then, after the 
lapse of sixty minutes, (which embrace three thousand and 
six hundred seconds of the Time that flies,) there came yet 
another chiming of the clock, and then were the same 
disconcert and tremulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and 
magnificent revel. The tastes of the duke were peculiar. He 
had a fine eye for colors and effects. He disregarded the 
decora of mere fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and 
his conceptions glowed with barbaric lustre. There are 
some who would have thought him mad. His followers felt 
that he was not. It was necessary to hear and see and touch 
him to be sure that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the moveable 
embellishments of the seven chambers, upon occasion of 
this great fete; and it was his own guiding taste which had 
given character to the masqueraders. Be sure they were 
grotesque. There were much glare and glitter and piquancy 
and phantasm—much of what has been since seen in 
‘Hernani.’ There were arabesque figures with unsuited 
limbs and appointments. There were delirious fancies such 
as the madman fashions. There was much of the beautiful, 
much of the wanton, much of the bizarre, something of the 
terrible, and not a little of that which might have excited 
disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers there stalked, in 
fact, a multitude of dreams. And these—the dreams— 
writhed in and about, taking hue from the rooms, and 
causing the wild music of the orchestra to seem as the echo 
of their steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony clock 
which stands in the hall of the velvet. And then, for a 
moment, all is still, and all is silent save the voice of the 
clock. The dreams are stiff-frozen as they stand. But the 
echoes of the chime die away—they have endured but an 
instant—and a light, half-subdued laughter floats after 
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them as they depart. And now again the music swells, and 
the dreams live, and writhe to and fro more merrily than 
ever, taking hue from the many-tinted windows through 
which stream the rays from the tripods. But to the chamber 
which lies most westwardly of the seven, there are now 
none of the maskers who venture; for the night is waning 
away; and there flows a ruddier light through the blood- 
colored panes; and the blackness of the sable drapery 
appals; and to him whose foot falls upon the sable carpet, 
there comes from the near clock of ebony a muffled peal 
more solemnly emphatic than any which reaches their ears 
who indulge in the more remote gaieties of the other 
apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and 
in them beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the 
sounding of midnight upon the clock. And then the music 
ceased, as I have told; and the evolutions of the waltzers 
were quieted; and there was an uneasy cessation of all 
things as before. But now there were twelve strokes to be 
sounded by the bell of the clock; and thus it happened, 
perhaps, that more of thought crept, with more of time, into 
the meditations of the thoughtful among those who 
revelled. And thus, too, it happened, perhaps, that before 
the last echoes of the last chime had utterly sunk into 
silence, there were many individuals in the crowd who had 
found leisure to become aware of the presence of a masked 
figure which had arrested the attention of no single 
individual before. And the rumor of this new presence 
having spread itself whisperingly around, there arose at 
length from the whole company a buzz, or murmur, 
expressive of disapprobation and surprise—then, finally, of 
terror, of horror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as | have painted, it 
may well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could 
have excited such sensation. In truth the masquerade 
license of the night was nearly unlimited; but the figure in 
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question had out-Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the 
bounds of even the prince's indefinite decorum. There are 
chords in the hearts of the most reckless which cannot be 
touched without emotion. Even with the utterly lost, to 
whom life and death are equally jests, there are matters of 
which no jest can be made. The whole company, indeed, 
seemed now deeply to feel that in the costume and bearing 
of the stranger neither wit nor propriety existed. The figure 
was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from head to foot in the 
habiliments of the grave. The mask which concealed the 
visage was made so nearly to resemble the countenance of 
a stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny must have had 
difficulty in detecting the cheat. And yet all this might 
have been endured, if not approved, by the mad revellers 
around. But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the 
type of the Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in blood— 
and his broad brow, with all the features of the face, was 
besprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this 
spectral image (which with a slow and solemn movement, 
as if more fully to sustain its role, stalked to and fro among 
the waltzers) he was seen to be convulsed, in the first 
moment with a strong shudder either of terror or distaste; 
but, in the next, his brow reddened with rage. 

‘Who dares?’ he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers 
who stood near him—’who dares insult us with this 
blasphemous mockery? Seize him and unmask him—that 
we may know whom we have to hang at sunrise, from the 
battlements!’ 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the 
Prince Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang 
throughout the seven rooms loudly and clearly—for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the music had 
become hushed at the waving of his hand. 

It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a 
group of pale courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, 
there was a slight rushing movement of this group in the 
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direction of the intruder, who at the moment was also near 
at hand, and now, with deliberate and stately step, made 
closer approach to the speaker. But from a certain 
nameless awe with which the mad assumptions of the 
mummer had inspired the whole party, there were found 
none who put forth hand to seize him; so that, unimpeded, 
he passed within a yard of the prince's person; and, while 
the vast assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank from the 
centres of the rooms to the walls, he made his way 
uninterruptedly, but with the same solemn and measured 
step which had distinguished him from the first, through 
the blue chamber to the purple—through the purple to the 
green—through the green to the orange—through this 
again to the white—and even thence to the violet, ere a 
decided movement had been made to arrest him. It was 
then, however, that the Prince Prospero, maddening with 
rage and the shame of his own momentary cowardice, 
rushed hurriedly through the six chambers, while none 
followed him on account of a deadly terror that had seized 
upon all. He bore aloft a drawn dagger, and had 
approached, in rapid impetuosity, to within three or four 
feet of the retreating figure, when the latter, having 
attained the extremity of the velvet apartment, turned 
suddenly and confronted his pursuer. There was a sharp 
cry—and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable 
carpet, upon which, instantly afterwards, fell prostrate in 
death the Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the wild 
courage of despair, a throng of the revellers at once threw 
themselves into the black apartment, and, seizing the 
mummer, whose tall figure stood erect and motionless 
within the shadow of the ebony clock, gasped in 
unutterable horror at finding the grave-cerements and 
corpse-like mask which they handled with so violent a 
rudeness, untenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red 
Death. He had come like a thief in the night. And one by 
one dropped the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of 
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their revel, and died each in the despairing posture of his 
fall. And the life of the ebony clock went out with that of 
the last of the gay. And the flames of the tripods expired. 
And Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held 
illimitable dominion over all. 
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The Door in the 
Wall 


H.G.Wells 


One confidential evening, not three months ago, 
Lionel Wallace told me this story of the Door in the Wall. 
And at the time I thought that so far as he was concerned it 
was a true story. 

He told it me with such a direct simplicity of conviction 
that I could not do otherwise than believe in him. But in 
the morning, in my own flat, I woke to a different 
atmosphere, and as I lay in bed and recalled the things he 
had told me, stripped of the glamour of his earnest slow 
voice, denuded of the focussed shaded table light, the 
shadowy atmosphere that wrapped about him and the 
pleasant bright things, the dessert and glasses and napery 
of the dinner we had shared, making them for the time a 
bright little world quite cut off from every-day realities, I 
saw it all as frankly incredible. ‘He was mystifying!’ I 
said, and then: ‘How well he did it!..... It isn't quite the 
thing I should have expected him, of all people, to do 
well.’ 

Afterwards, as I sat up in bed and sipped my morning 
tea, I found myself trying to account for the flavour of 
reality that perplexed me in his impossible reminiscences, 
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by supposing they did in some way suggest, present, 
convey--I hardly know which word to use--experiences it 
was otherwise impossible to tell. 

Well, I don't resort to that explanation now. I have got 
over my intervening doubts. I believe now, as I believed at 
the moment of telling, that Wallace did to the very best of 
his ability strip the truth of his secret for me. But whether 
he himself saw, or only thought he saw, whether he 
himself was the possessor of an inestimable privilege, or 
the victim of a fantastic dream, I cannot pretend to guess. 
Even the facts of his death, which ended my doubts 
forever, throw no light on that. That much the reader must 
judge for himself. 

I forget now what chance comment or criticism of mine 
moved so reticent a man to confide in me. He was, I think, 
defending himself against an imputation of slackness and 
unreliability I had made in relation to a great public 
movement in which he had disappointed me. But he 
plunged suddenly. ‘I have’ he said, ‘a preoccupation--’ 

‘I know,’ he went on, after a pause that he devoted to 
the study of his cigar ash, ‘I have been negligent. The fact 
is--it isn't a case of ghosts or apparitions--but--it's an odd 
thing to tell of, Redmond--I am haunted. I am haunted by 
something--that rather takes the light out of things, that 
fills me with longings..... 

He paused, checked by that English shyness that so 
often overcomes us when we would speak of moving or 
grave or beautiful things. ‘You were at Saint Athelstan's all 
through,’ he said, and for a moment that seemed to me 
quite irrelevant. ‘Well’--and he paused. Then very 
haltingly at first, but afterwards more easily, he began to 
tell of the thing that was hidden in his life, the haunting 
memory of a beauty and a happiness that filled his heart 
with insatiable longings that made all the interests and 
spectacle of worldly life seem dull and tedious and vain to 
him. 

Now that I have the clue to it, the thing seems written 
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visibly in his face. I have a photograph in which that look 
of detachment has been caught and intensified. It reminds 
me of what a woman once said of him--a woman who had 
loved him greatly. ‘Suddenly,’ she said, ‘the interest goes 
out of him. He forgets you. He doesn't care a rap for you-- 
under his very nose..... 

Yet the interest was not always out of him, and when 
he was holding his attention to a thing Wallace could 
contrive to be an extremely successful man. His career, 
indeed, is set with successes. He left me behind him long 
ago; he soared up over my head, and cut a figure in the 
world that I couldn't cut--anyhow. He was still a year short 
of forty, and they say now that he would have been in 
office and very probably in the new Cabinet if he had 
lived. At school he always beat me without effort--as it 
were by nature. We were at school together at Saint 
Athelstan's College in West Kensington for almost all our 
school time. He came into the school as my co-equal, but 
he left far above me, in a blaze of scholarships and brilliant 
performance. Yet I think I made a fair average running. 
And it was at school I heard first of the Door in the Wall-- 
that I was to hear of a second time only a month before his 
death. 

To him at least the Door in the Wall was a real door 
leading through a real wall to immortal realities. Of that I 
am now quite assured. 

And it came into his life early, when he was a little 
fellow between five and six. I remember how, as he sat 
making his confession to me with a slow gravity, he 
reasoned and reckoned the date of it. ‘There was,’ he said, 
‘a crimson Virginia creeper in it--all one bright uniform 
crimson in a clear amber sunshine against a white wall. 
That came into the impression somehow, though I don't 
clearly remember how, and there were horse-chestnut 
leaves upon the clean pavement outside the green door. 
They were blotched yellow and green, you know, not 
brown nor dirty, so that they must have been new fallen. I 
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take it that means October. I look out for horse-chestnut 
leaves every year, and I ought to know. 

‘If I'm right in that, I was about five years and four 
months old.’ 

He was, he said, rather a precocious little boy--he 
learned to talk at an abnormally early age, and he was so 
sane and ‘old-fashioned,’ as people say, that he was 
permitted an amount of initiative that most children 
scarcely attain by seven or eight. His mother died when he 
was born, and he was under the less vigilant and 
authoritative care of a nursery governess. His father was a 
stern, preoccupied lawyer, who gave him little attention, 
and expected great things of him. For all his brightness he 
found life a little grey and dull I think. And one day he 
wandered. 

He could not recall the particular neglect that enabled 
him to get away, nor the course he took among the West 
Kensington roads. All that had faded among the incurable 
blurs of memory. But the white wall and the green door 
stood out quite distinctly. 

As his memory of that remote childish experience ran, 
he did at the very first sight of that door experience a 
peculiar emotion, an attraction, a desire to get to the door 
and open it and walk in. 

And at the same time he had the clearest conviction that 
either it was unwise or it was wrong of him--he could not 
tell which--to yield to this attraction. He insisted upon it as 
a curious thing that he knew from the very beginning-- 
unless memory has played him the queerest trick--that the 
door was unfastened, and that he could go in as he chose. 

I seem to see the figure of that little boy, drawn and 
repelled. And it was very clear in his mind, too, though 
why it should be so was never explained, that his father 
would be very angry if he went through that door. 

Wallace described all these moments of hesitation to 
me with the utmost particularity. He went right past the 
door, and then, with his hands in his pockets, and making 
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an infantile attempt to whistle, strolled right along beyond 
the end of the wall. There he recalls a number of mean, 
dirty shops, and particularly that of a plumber and 
decorator, with a dusty disorder of earthenware pipes, 
sheet lead ball taps, pattern books of wall paper, and tins of 
enamel. He stood pretending to examine these things, and 
coveting, passionately desiring the green door. 

Then, he said, he had a gust of emotion. He made a run 
for it, lest hesitation should grip him again, he went plump 
with outstretched hand through the green door and let it 
slam behind him. And so, in a trice, he came into the 
garden that has haunted all his life. 

It was very difficult for Wallace to give me his full 
sense of that garden into which he came. 

There was something in the very air of it that 
exhilarated, that gave one a sense of lightness and good 
happening and well being; there was something in the sight 
of it that made all its colour clean and perfect and subtly 
luminous. In the instant of coming into it one was 
exquisitely glad--as only in rare moments and when one is 
young and joyful one can be glad in this world. And 
everything was beautiful there ..... 

Wallace mused before he went on telling me. ‘You 
see,’ he said, with the doubtful inflection of a man who 
pauses at incredible things, ‘there were two great panthers 
there . . . Yes, spotted panthers. And I was not afraid. 
There was a long wide path with marble-edged flower 
borders on either side, and these two huge velvety beasts 
were playing there with a ball. One looked up and came 
towards me, a little curious as it seemed. It came right up 
to me, rubbed its soft round ear very gently against the 
small hand I held out and purred. It was, I tell you, an 
enchanted garden. I know. And the size? Oh! it stretched 
far and wide, this way and that. I believe there were hills 
far away. Heaven knows where West Kensington had 
suddenly got to. And somehow it was just like coming 
home. 
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“You know, in the very moment the door swung to 
behind me, I forgot the road with its fallen chestnut leaves, 
its cabs and tradesmen's carts, I forgot the sort of 
gravitational pull back to the discipline and obedience of 
home, I forgot all hesitations and fear, forgot discretion, 
forgot all the intimate realities of this life. I became in a 
moment a very glad and wonder-happy little boy--in 
another world. It was a world with a different quality, a 
warmer, more penetrating and mellower light, with a faint 
clear gladness in its air, and wisps of sun-touched cloud in 
the blueness of its sky. And before me ran this long wide 
path, invitingly, with weedless beds on either side, rich 
with untended flowers, and these two great panthers. I put 
my little hands fearlessly on their soft fur, and caressed 
their round ears and the sensitive corners under their ears, 
and played with them, and it was as though they welcomed 
me home. There was a keen sense of home-coming in my 
mind, and when presently a tall, fair girl appeared in the 
pathway and came to meet me, smiling, and said 'Well?' to 
me, and lifted me, and kissed me, and put me down, and 
led me by the hand, there was no amazement, but only an 
impression of delightful rightness, of being reminded of 
happy things that had in some strange way been 
overlooked. There were broad steps, I remember, that came 
into view between spikes of delphinium, and up these we 
went to a great avenue between very old and shady dark 
trees. All down this avenue, you know, between the red 
chapped stems, were marble seats of honour and statuary, 
and very tame and friendly white doves..... 

‘And along this avenue my girl-friend led me, looking 
down--I recall the pleasant lines, the finely-modelled chin 
of her sweet kind face--asking me questions in a soft, 
agreeable voice, and telling me things, pleasant things I 
know, though what they were I was never able to recall . . . 
And presently a little Capuchin monkey, very clean, with a 
fur of ruddy brown and kindly hazel eyes, came down a 
tree to us and ran beside me, looking up at me and 
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grinning, and presently leapt to my shoulder. So we went 
on our way in great happiness... .’ 

He paused. 

‘Go on,’ I said. 

‘I remember little things. We passed an old man 
musing among laurels, I remember, and a place gay with 
paroquets, and came through a broad shaded colonnade to 
a spacious cool palace, full of pleasant fountains, full of 
beautiful things, full of the quality and promise of heart's 
desire. And there were many things and many people, 
some that still seem to stand out clearly and some that are a 
little vague, but all these people were beautiful and kind. In 
some way--I don't know how--it was conveyed to me that 
they all were kind to me, glad to have me there, and filling 
me with gladness by their gestures, by the touch of their 
hands, by the welcome and love in their eyes. Yes--’ 

He mused for awhile. ‘Playmates I found there. That 
was very much to me, because I was a lonely little boy. 
They played delightful games in a grass-covered court 
where there was a sun-dial set about with flowers. And as 
one played one loved.... 

‘But--it's odd--there's a gap in my memory. I don't 
remember the games we played. I never remembered. 
Afterwards, as a child, I spent long hours trying, even with 
tears, to recall the form of that happiness. I wanted to play 
it all over again--in my nursery --by myself. No! All I 
remember is the happiness and two dear playfellows who 
were most with me .... Then presently came a sombre 
dark woman, with a grave, pale face and dreamy eyes, a 
sombre woman wearing a soft long robe of pale purple, 
who carried a book and beckoned and took me aside with 
her into a gallery above a hall--though my playmates were 
loth to have me go, and ceased their game and stood 
watching as I was carried away. 'Come back to us!' they 
cried. 'Come back to us soon!" I looked up at her face, but 
she heeded them not at all. Her face was very gentle and 
grave. She took me to a seat in the gallery, and I stood 
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beside her, ready to look at her book as she opened it upon 
her knee. The pages fell open. She pointed, and I looked, 
marvelling, for in the living pages of that book I saw 
myself; it was a story about myself, and in it were all the 
things that had happened to me since ever I was born.... 

‘It was wonderful to me, because the pages of that book 
were not pictures, you understand, but realities.’ Wallace 
paused gravely--looked at me doubtfully. ‘Go on,’ I said. 
‘T understand.’ 

‘They were realities--yes, they must have been; people 
moved and things came and went in them; my dear mother, 
whom I had near forgotten; then my father, stern and 
upright, the servants, the nursery, all the familiar things of 
home. Then the front door and the busy streets, with traffic 
to and fro: I looked and marvelled, and looked half 
doubtfully again into the woman's face and turned the 
pages over, skipping this and that, to see more of this book, 
and more, and so at last I came to myself hovering and 
hesitating outside the green door in the long white wall, 
and felt again the conflict and the fear. 

“'And next?' I cried, and would have turned on, but the 
cool hand of the grave woman delayed me. 

“Next?! I insisted, and struggled gently with her hand, 
pulling up her fingers with all my childish strength, and as 
she yielded and the page came over she bent down upon 
me like a shadow and kissed my brow. 

‘But the page did not show the enchanted garden, nor 
the panthers, nor the girl who had led me by the hand, nor 
the playfellows who had been so loth to let me go. It 
showed a long grey street in West Kensington, on that chill 
hour of afternoon before the lamps are lit, and I was there, 
a wretched little figure, weeping aloud, for all that I could 
do to restrain myself, and I was weeping because I could 
not return to my dear play-fellows who had called after me, 
‘Come back to us! Come back to us soon!' I was there. This 
was no page in a book, but harsh reality; that enchanted 
place and the restraining hand of the grave mother at 
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whose knee I stood had gone--whither have they gone?’ 

He halted again, and remained for a time, staring into 
the fire. 

‘Oh! the wretchedness of that return!’ he murmured. 

‘Well?’ I said after a minute or so. 

‘Poor little wretch I was--brought back to this grey 
world again! As I realised the fulness of what had 
happened to me, I gave way to quite ungovernable grief. 
And the shame and humiliation of that public weeping and 
my disgraceful homecoming remain with me still. I see 
again the benevolent-looking old gentleman in gold 
spectacles who stopped and spoke to me--prodding me first 
with his umbrella. 'Poor little chap,’ said he; 'and are you 
lost then?'--and me a London boy of five and more! And he 
must needs bring in a kindly young policeman and make a 
crowd of me, and so march me home. Sobbing, 
conspicuous and frightened, I came from the enchanted 
garden to the steps of my father's house. 

‘That is as well as I can remember my vision of that 
garden--the garden that haunts me still. Of course, I can 
convey nothing of that indescribable quality of translucent 
unreality, that difference from the common things of 
experience that hung about it all; but that--that is what 
happened. If it was a dream, I am sure it was a day-time 
and altogether extraordinary dream...... H'm!--naturally 
there followed a terrible questioning, by my aunt, my 
father, the nurse, the governess--everyone...... 

‘I tried to tell them, and my father gave me my first 
thrashing for telling lies. When afterwards I tried to tell my 
aunt, she punished me again for my wicked persistence. 
Then, as I said, everyone was forbidden to listen to me, to 
hear a word about it. Even my fairy tale books were taken 
away from me for a time--because I was 'too imaginative.' 
Eh? Yes, they did that! My father belonged to the old 
school..... And my story was driven back upon myself. I 
whispered it to my pillow--my pillow that was often damp 
and salt to my whispering lips with childish tears. And I 
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added always to my official and less fervent prayers this 
one heartfelt request: 'Please God I may dream of the 
garden. Oh! take me back to my garden! Take me back to 


my garden!" 
‘I dreamt often of the garden. I may have added to it, I 
may have changed it; I do not know..... All this you 


understand is an attempt to reconstruct from fragmentary 
memories a very early experience. Between that and the 
other consecutive memories of my boyhood there is a gulf. 
A time came when it seemed impossible I should ever 
speak of that wonder glimpse again.’ 

I asked an obvious question. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I don't remember that I ever attempted to 
find my way back to the garden in those early years. This 
seems odd to me now, but I think that very probably a 
closer watch was kept on my movements after this 
misadventure to prevent my going astray. No, it wasn't 
until you knew me that I tried for the garden again. And I 
believe there was a period --incredible as it seems now-- 
when I forgot the garden altogether--when I was about 
eight or nine it may have been. Do you remember me as a 
kid at Saint Athelstan's?’ 

‘Rather!’ 

‘I didn't show any signs did I in those days of having a 
secret dream?’ 


I 


He looked up with a sudden smile. 

‘Did you ever play North-West Passage with me? .... 
No, of course you didn't come my way!’ 

‘It was the sort of game,’ he went on, ‘that every 
imaginative child plays all day. The idea was the discovery 
of a North-West Passage to school. The way to school was 
plain enough; the game consisted in finding some way that 
wasn't plain, starting off ten minutes early in some almost 
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hopeless direction, and working one's way round through 
unaccustomed streets to my goal. And one day I got 
entangled among some rather low-class streets on the other 
side of Campden Hill, and I began to think that for once 
the game would be against me and that I should get to 
school late. I tried rather desperately a street that seemed a 
cul de sac, and found a passage at the end. I hurried 
through that with renewed hope. 'I shall do it yet,' I said, 
and passed a row of frowsy little shops that were 
inexplicably familiar to me, and behold! there was my long 
white wall and the green door that led to the enchanted 
garden! 

‘The thing whacked upon me suddenly. Then, after a 

1, that garden, that wonderful garden, wasn't a dream!’ 
He paused. 

‘I suppose my second experience with the green door 
marks the world of difference there is between the busy 
life of a schoolboy and the infinite leisure of a child. 
Anyhow, this second time I didn't for a moment think of 
going in straight away. You see .. . For one thing my mind 
was full of the idea of getting to school in time--set on not 
breaking my record for punctuality. I must surely have felt 
SOME little desire at least to try the door--yes, I must have 
felt that... .. But I seem to remember the attraction of the 
door mainly as another obstacle to my overmastering 
determination to get to school. I was immediately 
interested by this discovery I had made, of course--I went 
on with my mind full of it--but I went on. It didn't check 
me. I ran past tugging out my watch, found I had ten 
minutes still to spare, and then I was going downhill into 
familiar surroundings. I got to school, breathless, it is true, 
and wet with perspiration, but in time. I can remember 
hanging up my coat and hat .. . Went right by it and left it 
behind me. Odd, eh?’ 

He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘Of course, I didn't know 
then that it wouldn't always be there. School boys have 
limited imaginations. I suppose I thought it was an awfully 
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jolly thing to have it there, to know my way back to it, but 
there was the school tugging at me. I expect I was a good 
deal distraught and inattentive that morning, recalling what 
I could of the beautiful strange people I should presently 
see again. Oddly enough I had no doubt in my mind that 
they would be glad to see me . . . Yes, I must have thought 
of the garden that morning just as a jolly sort of place to 
which one might resort in the interludes of a strenuous 
scholastic career. 

‘I didn't go that day at all. The next day was a half 
holiday, and that may have weighed with me. Perhaps, too, 
my state of inattention brought down impositions upon me 
and docked the margin of time necessary for the detour. I 
don't know. What I do know is that in the meantime the 
enchanted garden was so much upon my mind that I could 
not keep it to myself. 

‘I told--What was his name?--a ferrety-looking 
youngster we used to call Squiff.’ 

“Young Hopkins,’ said I. 

‘Hopkins it was. I did not like telling him, I had a 
feeling that in some way it was against the rules to tell him, 
but I did. He was walking part of the way home with me; 
he was talkative, and if we had not talked about the 
enchanted garden we should have talked of something else, 
and it was intolerable to me to think about any other 
subject. So I blabbed. 

‘Well, he told my secret. The next day in the play 
interval I found myself surrounded by half a dozen bigger 
boys, half teasing and wholly curious to hear more of the 
enchanted garden. There was that big Fawcett--you 
remember him?--and Carnaby and Morley Reynolds. You 
weren't there by any chance? No, I think I should have 
remembered if you were..... ‘A 
boy is a creature of odd feelings. I was, I really believe, in 
spite of my secret self-disgust, a little flattered to have the 
attention of these big fellows. I remember particularly a 
moment of pleasure caused by the praise of Crawshaw-- 
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you remember Crawshaw major, the son of Crawshaw the 
composer?--who said it was the best lie he had ever heard. 
But at the same time there was a really painful undertow of 
shame at telling what I felt was indeed a sacred secret. 
That beast Fawcett made a joke about the girl in green--.’ 

Wallace's voice sank with the keen memory of that 
shame. ‘I pretended not to hear,’ he said. ‘Well, then 
Carnaby suddenly called me a young liar and disputed with 
me when I said the thing was true. I said I knew where to 
find the green door, could lead them all there in ten 
minutes. Carnaby became outrageously virtuous, and said 
I'd have to--and bear out my words or suffer. Did you ever 
have Carnaby twist your arm? Then perhaps you'll 
understand how it went with me. I swore my story was 
true. There was nobody in the school then to save a chap 
from Carnaby though Crawshaw put in a word or so. 
Carnaby had got his game. I grew excited and red-eared, 
and a little frightened, I behaved altogether like a silly little 
chap, and the outcome of it all was that instead of starting 
alone for my enchanted garden, I led the way presently-- 
cheeks flushed, ears hot, eyes smarting, and my soul one 
burning misery and shame--for a party of six mocking, 
curious and threatening school-fellows. 

‘We never found the white wall and the green door...’ 

“You mean?--’ 

‘I mean I couldn't find it. I would have found it if I 
could. 

‘And afterwards when I could go alone I couldn't find 
it. I never found it. I seem now to have been always 
looking for it through my school-boy days, but I've never 
come upon it again.’ 

‘Did the fellows--make it disagreeable?’ 

‘Beastly... .. Carnaby held a council over me for 
wanton lying. I remember how I sneaked home and 
upstairs to hide the marks of my blubbering. But when I 
cried myself to sleep at last it wasn't for Carnaby, but for 
the garden, for the beautiful afternoon I had hoped for, for 
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the sweet friendly women and the waiting playfellows and 
the game I had hoped to learn again, that beautiful 
forgotten game..... 

‘I believed firmly that if I had not told--..... I had 
bad times after that--crying at night and woolgathering by 
day. For two terms I slackened and had bad reports. Do 
you remember? Of course you would! It was YOU--your 
beating me in mathematics that brought me back to the 
grind again.’ 


ll 


For a time my friend stared silently into the red heart of 
the fire. Then he said: ‘I never saw it again until I was 
seventeen. 

‘It leapt upon me for the third time--as I was driving to 
Paddington on my way to Oxford and a scholarship. I had 
just one momentary glimpse. I was leaning over the apron 
of my hansom smoking a cigarette, and no doubt thinking 
myself no end of a man of the world, and suddenly there 
was the door, the wall, the dear sense of unforgettable and 
still attainable things. 

“We clattered by--I too taken by surprise to stop my cab 
until we were well past and round a corner. Then I had a 
queer moment, a double and divergent movement of my 
will: I tapped the little door in the roof of the cab, and 
brought my arm down to pull out my watch. "Yes, sir!' said 
the cabman, smartly. 'Er-- well--it's nothing,' I cried. 'MY 
mistake! We haven't much time! Go on!' and he went on. . 

‘I got my scholarship. And the night after I was told of 
that I sat over my fire in my little upper room, my study, in 
my father's house, with his praise--his rare praise--and his 
sound counsels ringing in my ears, and I smoked my 
favourite pipe--the formidable bulldog of adolescence--and 
thought of that door in the long white wall. 'If I had 
stopped,' I thought, 'I should have missed my scholarship, I 
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should have missed Oxford--muddled all the fine career 
before me! I begin to see things better!' I fell musing 
deeply, but I did not doubt then this career of mine was a 
thing that merited sacrifice. 

‘Those dear friends and that clear atmosphere seemed 
very sweet to me, very fine, but remote. My grip was 
fixing now upon the world. I saw another door opening-- 
the door of my career.’ 

He stared again into the fire. Its red lights picked out a 
stubborn strength in his face for just one flickering 
moment, and then it vanished again. 

‘Well’, he said and sighed, ‘I have served that career. I 
have done--much work, much hard work. But I have 
dreamt of the enchanted garden a thousand dreams, and 
seen its door, or at least glimpsed its door, four times since 
then. Yes--four times. For a while this world was so bright 
and interesting, seemed so full of meaning and opportunity 
that the half-effaced charm of the garden was by 
comparison gentle and remote. Who wants to pat panthers 
on the way to dinner with pretty women and distinguished 
men? I came down to London from Oxford, a man of bold 
promise that I have done something to redeem. Something- 
-and yet there have been disappointments... .. 

‘Twice I have been in love--I will not dwell on that-- 
but once, as I went to someone who, I know, doubted 
whether I dared to come, I took a short cut at a venture 
through an unfrequented road near Earl's Court, and so 
happened on a white wall and a familiar green door. 'Odd!' 
said I to myself, 'but I thought this place was on Campden 
Hill. It's the place I never could find somehow--like 
counting Stonehenge--the place of that queer day dream of 
mine.' And I went by it intent upon my purpose. It had no 
appeal to me that afternoon. 

‘I had just a moment's impulse to try the door, three 
steps aside were needed at the most--though I was sure 
enough in my heart that it would open to me--and then I 
thought that doing so might delay me on the way to that 
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appointment in which I thought my honour was involved. 
Afterwards I was sorry for my punctuality--I might at least 
have peeped in I thought, and waved a hand to those 
panthers, but I knew enough by this time not to seek again 
belatedly that which is not found by seeking. Yes, that time 
made me very sorry..... 

“Years of hard work after that and never a sight of the 
door. It's only recently it has come back to me. With it 
there has come a sense as though some thin tarnish had 
spread itself over my world. I began to think of it as a 
sorrowful and bitter thing that I should never see that door 
again. Perhaps I was suffering a little from overwork-- 
perhaps it was what I've heard spoken of as the feeling of 
forty. I don't know. But certainly the keen brightness that 
makes effort easy has gone out of things recently, and that 
just at a time with all these new political developments -- 
when I ought to be working. Odd, isn't it? But I do begin to 
find life toilsome, its rewards, as I come near them, cheap. 
I began a little while ago to want the garden quite badly. 
Yes--and I've seen it three times.’ 

‘The garden?’ 

‘No--the door! And I haven't gone in!’ 

He leaned over the table to me, with an enormous 
sorrow in his voice as he spoke. ‘Thrice I have had my 
chance--THRICE! If ever that door offers itself to me 
again, I swore, I will go in out of this dust and heat, out of 
this dry glitter of vanity, out of these toilsome futilities. I 
will go and never return. This time I will stay..... I 
swore it and when the time came-- I DIDN'T GO. 

‘Three times in one year have I passed that door and 
failed to enter. Three times in the last year. 

‘The first time was on the night of the snatch division 
on the Tenants' Redemption Bill, on which the 
Government was saved by a majority of three. You 
remember? No one on our side--perhaps very few on the 
opposite side--expected the end that night. Then the debate 
collapsed like eggshells. I and Hotchkiss were dining with 
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his cousin at Brentford, we were both unpaired, and we 
were called up by telephone, and set off at once in his 
cousin's motor. We got in barely in time, and on the way 
we passed my wall and door--livid in the moonlight, 
blotched with hot yellow as the glare of our lamps lit it, but 
unmistakable. 'My God!' cried I. 'What?'said Hotchkiss. 
'Nothing!' I answered, and the moment passed. 

“T've made a great sacrifice,' I told the whip as I got in. 
'They all have,' he said, and hurried by. 

‘I do not see how I could have done otherwise then. 
And the next occasion was as I rushed to my father's 
bedside to bid that stern old man farewell. Then, too, the 
claims of life were imperative. But the third time was 
different; it happened a week ago. It fills me with hot 
remorse to recall it. | was with Gurker and Ralphs--it's no 
secret now you know that I've had my talk with Gurker. 
We had been dining at Frobisher's, and the talk had 
become intimate between us. The question of my place in 
the reconstructed ministry lay always just over the 
boundary of the discussion. Yes --yes. That's all settled. It 
needn't be talked about yet, but there's no reason to keep a 
secret from you..... Yes--thanks! thanks! But let me tell 
you my story. 

‘Then, on that night things were very much in the air. 
My position was a very delicate one. I was keenly anxious 
to get some definite word from Gurker, but was hampered 
by Ralphs' presence. I was using the best power of my 
brain to keep that light and careless talk not too obviously 
directed to the point that concerns me. | had to. Ralphs' 
behaviour since has more than justified my caution..... 
Ralphs, I knew, would leave us beyond the Kensington 
High Street, and then I could surprise Gurker by a sudden 
frankness. One has sometimes to resort to these little 
devices. .... And then it was that in the margin of my 
field of vision I became aware once more of the white 
wall, the green door before us down the road. 

‘We passed it talking. I passed it. I can still see the 
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shadow of Gurker's marked profile, his opera hat tilted 
forward over his prominent nose, the many folds of his 
neck wrap going before my shadow and Ralphs' as we 
sauntered past. 

‘I passed within twenty inches of the door. 'If I say 
good-night to them, and go in,' I asked myself, 'what will 
happen?’ And I was all a-tingle for that word with Gurker. 

‘I could not answer that question in the tangle of my 
other problems. 'They will think me mad,' I thought. 'And 
suppose I vanish now!--Amazing disappearance of a 
prominent politician!’ That weighed with me. A thousand 
inconceivably petty worldlinesses weighed with me in that 
crisis.’ 

Then he turned on me with a sorrowful smile, and, 
speaking slowly; ‘Here I am!’ he said. 

‘Here I am!’ he repeated, ‘and my chance has gone 
from me. Three times in one year the door has been offered 
me--the door that goes into peace, into delight, into a 
beauty beyond dreaming, a kindness no man on earth can 
know. And I have rejected it, Redmond, and it has gone--’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I know. I know. I am left now to work it out, to stick 
to the tasks that held me so strongly when my moments 
came. You say, I have success--this vulgar, tawdry, 
irksome, envied thing. I have it.’ He had a walnut in his big 
hand. ‘If that was my success,’ he said, and crushed it, and 
held it out for me to see. ‘Let me 
tell you something, Redmond. This loss is destroying me. 
For two months, for ten weeks nearly now, I have done no 
work at all, except the most necessary and urgent duties. 
My soul is full of inappeasable regrets. At nights--when it 
is less likely I shall be recognised--I go out. I wander. Yes. 
I wonder what people would think of that if they knew. A 
Cabinet Minister, the responsible head of that most vital of 
all departments, wandering alone--grieving--sometimes 
near audibly lamenting--for a door, for a garden!’ 
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IV 


I can see now his rather pallid face, and the unfamiliar 
sombre fire that had come into his eyes. I see him very 
vividly to-night. I sit recalling his words, his tones, and last 
evening's Westminster Gazette still lies on my sofa, 
containing the notice of his death. At lunch to-day the club 
was busy with him and the strange riddle of his fate. 

They found his body very early yesterday morning in a 
deep excavation near East Kensington Station. It is one of 
two shafts that have been made in connection with an 
extension of the railway southward. It is protected from the 
intrusion of the public by a hoarding upon the high road, in 
which a small doorway has been cut for the convenience of 
some of the workmen who live in that direction. The 
doorway was left unfastened through a misunderstanding 
between two gangers, and through it he made his way.... 

My mind is darkened with questions and riddles. 

It would seem he walked all the way from the House 
that night--he has frequently walked home during the past 
Session--and so it is I figure his dark form coming along 
the late and empty streets, wrapped up, intent. And then 
did the pale electric lights near the station cheat the rough 
planking into a semblance of white? Did that fatal 
unfastened door awaken some memory? 

Was there, after all, ever any green door in the wall at 
all? 

I do not know. I have told his story as he told it to me. 
There are times when I believe that Wallace was no more 
than the victim of the coincidence between a rare but not 
unprecedented type of hallucination and a careless trap, but 
that indeed is not my profoundest belief. You may think 
me superstitious if you will, and foolish; but, indeed, I am 
more than half convinced that he had in truth, an abnormal 
gift, and a sense, something--I know not what--that in the 
guise of wall and door offered him an outlet, a secret and 
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peculiar passage of escape into another and altogether 
more beautiful world. At any rate, you will say, it betrayed 
him in the end. But did it betray him? There you touch the 
inmost mystery of these dreamers, these men of vision and 
the imagination. 

We see our world fair and common, the hoarding and 
the pit. By our daylight standard he walked out of security 
into darkness, danger and death. But did he see like that? 
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The Pit and the 
Pendulum 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Impia tortorum longos hic turba furores 
Sanguinis innocui, non satiata, aluit. 

Sospite nunc patria, fracto nunc funeris antro, 
Mors ubi dira fuit vita salusque patent. 


- Quatrain composed for the gates of a market to be 
erected upon the site of the Jacobin Club House at Paris 


I was sick—sick unto death with that long agony; and 
when they at length unbound me, and I was permitted to 
sit, I felt that my senses were leaving me. The sentence— 
the dread sentence of death—was the last of distinct 
accentuation which reached my ears. After that, the sound 
of the inquisitorial voices seemed merged in one dreamy 
indeterminate hum. It conveyed to my soul the idea of 
revolution—perhaps from its association in fancy with the 
burr of a mill wheel. This only for a brief period; for 
presently I heard no more. Yet, for a while, I saw; but with 
how terrible an exaggeration! I saw the lips of the black- 
robed judges. They appeared to me white—whiter than the 
sheet upon which I trace these words—and thin even to 
grotesqueness; thin with the intensity of their expression of 
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firmness—of immoveable resolution—of stern contempt of 
human torture. I saw that the decrees of what to me was 
Fate, were still issuing from those lips. I saw them writhe 
with a deadly locution. I saw them fashion the syllables of 
my name; and I shuddered because no sound succeeded. I 
saw, too, for a few moments of delirious horror, the soft 
and nearly imperceptible waving of the sable draperies 
which enwrapped the walls of the apartment. And then my 
vision fell upon the seven tall candles upon the table. At 
first they wore the aspect of charity, and seemed white and 
slender angels who would save me; but then, all at once, 
there came a most deadly nausea over my spirit, and I felt 
every fibre in my frame thrill as if I had touched the wire 
of a galvanic battery, while the angel forms became 
meaningless spectres, with heads of flame, and I saw that 
from them there would be no help. And then there stole 
into my fancy, like a rich musical note, the thought of what 
sweet rest there must be in the grave. The thought came 
gently and stealthily, and it seemed long before it attained 
full appreciation; but just as my spirit came at length 
properly to feel and entertain it, the figures of the judges 
vanished, as if magically, from before me; the tall candles 
sank into nothingness; their flames went out utterly; the 
blackness of darkness supervened; all sensations appeared 
swallowed up in a mad rushing descent as of the soul into 
Hades. Then silence, and stillness, night were the universe. 
I had swooned; but still will not say that all of 
consciousness was lost. What of it there remained I will 
not attempt to define, or even to describe; yet all was not 
lost. In the deepest slumber—no! In delirtum—no! In a 
swoon—no! In death—no! even in the grave all is not lost. 
Else there is no immortality for man. Arousing from the 
most profound of slumbers, we break the gossamer web of 
some dream. Yet in a second afterward, (so frail may that 
web have been) we remember not that we have dreamed. 
In the return to life from the swoon there are two stages; 
first, that of the sense of mental or spiritual; secondly, that 
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of the sense of physical, existence. It seems probable that 
if, upon reaching the second stage, we could recall the 
impressions of the first, we should find these impressions 
eloquent in memories of the gulf beyond. And that gulf 
is—what? How at least shall we distinguish its shadows 
from those of the tomb? But if the impressions of what I 
have termed the first stage, are not, at will, recalled, yet, 
after long interval, do they not come unbidden, while we 
marvel whence they come? He who has never swooned, is 
not he who finds strange palaces and wildly familiar faces 
in coals that glow; is not he who beholds floating in mid- 
air the sad visions that the many may not view; is not he 
who ponders over the perfume of some novel flower—is 
not he whose brain grows bewildered with the meaning of 
some musical cadence which has never before arrested his 
attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavors to remember; 
amid earnest struggles to regather some token of the state 
of seeming nothingness into which my soul had lapsed, 
there have been moments when I have dreamed of success; 
there have been brief, very brief periods when I have 
conjured up remembrances which the lucid reason of a 
later epoch assures me could have had reference only to 
that condition of seeming unconsciousness. These shadows 
of memory tell, indistinctly, of tall figures that lifted and 
bore me in silence down—down—still down—till a 
hideous dizziness oppressed me at the mere idea of the 
interminableness of the descent. They tell also of a vague 
horror at my heart, on account of that heart's unnatural 
stillness. Then comes a sense of sudden motionlessness 
throughout all things; as if those who bore me (a ghastly 
train!) had outrun, in their descent, the limits of the 
limitless, and paused from the wearisomeness of their toil. 
After this I call to mind flatness and dampness; and then all 
is madness—the madness of a memory which busies itself 
among forbidden things. 

Very suddenly there came back to my soul motion and 
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sound—the tumultuous motion of the heart, and, in my 
ears, the sound of its beating. Then a pause in which all is 
blank. Then again sound, and motion, and touch—a 
tingling sensation pervading my frame. Then the mere 
consciousness of existence, without thought—a condition 
which lasted long. Then, very suddenly, thought, and 
shuddering terror, and earnest endeavor to comprehend my 
true state. Then a strong desire to lapse into insensibility. 
Then a rushing revival of soul and a successful effort to 
move. And now a full memory of the trial, of the judges, of 
the sable draperies, of the sentence, of the sickness, of the 
swoon. Then entire forgetfulness of all that followed; of all 
that a later day and much earnestness of endeavor have 
enabled me vaguely to recall. 

So far, I had not opened my eyes. I felt that I lay upon 
my back, unbound. I reached out my hand, and it fell 
heavily upon something damp and hard. There I suffered it 
to remain for many minutes, while I strove to imagine 
where and what I could be. I longed, yet dared not to 
employ my vision. I dreaded the first glance at objects 
around me. It was not that I feared to look upon things 
horrible, but that I grew aghast lest there should be nothing 
to see. At length, with a wild desperation at heart, I quickly 
unclosed my eyes. My worst thoughts, then, were 
confirmed. The blackness of eternal night encompassed 
me. I struggled for breath. The intensity of the darkness 
seemed to oppress and stifle me. The atmosphere was 
intolerably close. I still lay quietly, and made effort to 
exercise my reason. I brought to mind the inquisitorial 
proceedings, and attempted from that point to deduce my 
real condition. The sentence had passed; and it appeared to 
me that a very long interval of time had since elapsed. Yet 
not for a moment did I suppose myself actually dead. Such 
a supposition, notwithstanding what we read in fiction, is 
altogether inconsistent with real existence;—but where and 
in what state was I? The condemned to death, I knew, 
perished usually at the autos-da-fe, and one of these had 
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been held on the very night of the day of my trial. Had I 
been remanded to my dungeon, to await the next sacrifice, 
which would not take place for many months? This I at 
once saw could not be. Victims had been in immediate 
demand. Moreover, my dungeon, as well as all the 
condemned cells at Toledo, had stone floors, and light was 
not altogether excluded. 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in torrents 
upon my heart, and for a brief period, I once more relapsed 
into insensibility. Upon recovering, I at once started to my 
feet, trembling convulsively in every fibre. I thrust my 
arms wildly above and around me in all directions. I felt 
nothing; yet dreaded to move a step, lest I should be 
impeded by the walls of a tomb. Perspiration burst from 
every pore, and stood in cold big beads upon my forehead. 
The agony of suspense grew at length intolerable, and I 
cautiously moved forward, with my arms extended, and 
my eyes straining from their sockets, in the hope of 
catching some faint ray of light. I proceeded for many 
paces; but still all was blackness and vacancy. I breathed 
more freely. It seemed evident that mine was not, at least, 
the most hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously onward, 
there came thronging upon my recollection a thousand 
vague rumors of the horrors of Toledo. Of the dungeons 
there had been strange things narrated—fables I had 
always deemed them—but yet strange, and too ghastly to 
repeat, save in a whisper. Was I left to perish of starvation 
in this subterranean world of darkness; or what fate, 
perhaps even more fearful, awaited me? That the result 
would be death, and a death of more than customary 
bitterness, I knew too well the character of my judges to 
doubt. The mode and the hour were all that occupied or 
distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered some 
solid obstruction. It was a wall, seemingly of stone 
masonry—very smooth, slimy, and cold. I followed it up; 
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stepping with all the careful distrust with which certain 
antique narratives had inspired me. This process, however, 
afforded me no means of ascertaining the dimensions of 
my dungeon; as I might make its circuit, and return to the 
point whence I set out, without being aware of the fact; so 
perfectly uniform seemed the wall. I therefore sought the 
knife which had been in my pocket, when led into the 
inquisitorial chamber; but it was gone; my clothes had 
been exchanged for a wrapper of coarse serge. I had 
thought of forcing the blade in some minute crevice of the 
masonry, so as to identify my point of departure. The 
difficulty, nevertheless, was but trivial; although, in the 
disorder of my fancy, it seemed at first insuperable. I tore a 
part of the hem from the robe and placed the fragment at 
full length, and at right angles to the wall. In groping my 
way around the prison, I could not fail to encounter this rag 
upon completing the circuit. So, at least I thought: but I 
had not counted upon the extent of the dungeon, or upon 
my own weakness. The ground was moist and slippery. I 
staggered onward for some time, when I stumbled and fell. 
My excessive fatigue induced me to remain prostrate; and 
sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, I found 
beside me a loaf and a pitcher with water. I was too much 
exhausted to reflect upon this circumstance, but ate and 
drank with avidity. Shortly afterward, I resumed my tour 
around the prison, and with much toil came at last upon the 
fragment of the serge. Up to the period when I fell I had 
counted fifty-two paces, and upon resuming my walk, I 
had counted forty-eight more;—when I arrived at the rag. 
There were in all, then, a hundred paces; and, admitting 
two paces to the yard, I presumed the dungeon to be fifty 
yards in circuit. I had met, however, with many angles in 
the wall, and thus I could form no guess at the shape of the 
vault; for vault I could not help supposing it to be. 

I had little object—certainly no hope these researches; 
but a vague curiosity prompted me to continue them. 
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Quitting the wall, I resolved to cross the area of the 
enclosure. At first I proceeded with extreme caution, for 
the floor, although seemingly of solid material, was 
treacherous with slime. At length, however, I took courage, 
and did not hesitate to step firmly; endeavoring to cross in 
as direct a line as possible. I had advanced some ten or 
twelve paces in this manner, when the remnant of the torn 
hem of my robe became entangled between my legs. I 
stepped on it, and fell violently on my face. 

In the confusion attending my fall, I did not 
immediately apprehend a somewhat startling circumstance, 
which yet, in a few seconds afterward, and while I still lay 
prostrate, arrested my attention. It was this—my chin 
rested upon the floor of the prison, but my lips and the 
upper portion of my head, although seemingly at a less 
elevation than the chin, touched nothing. At the same time 
my forehead seemed bathed in a clammy vapor, and the 
peculiar smell of decayed fungus arose to my nostrils. I put 
forward my arm, and shuddered to find that I had fallen at 
the very brink of a circular pit, whose extent, of course, I 
had no means of ascertaining at the moment. Groping 
about the masonry just below the margin, I succeeded in 
dislodging a small fragment, and let it fall into the abyss. 
For many seconds I hearkened to its reverberations as it 
dashed against the sides of the chasm in its descent; at 
length there was a sullen plunge into water, succeeded by 
loud echoes. At the same moment there came a sound 
resembling the quick opening, and as rapid closing of a 
door overhead, while a faint gleam of light flashed 
suddenly through the gloom, and as suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly the doom which had been prepared for 
me, and congratulated myself upon the timely accident by 
which I had escaped. Another step before my fall, and the 
world had seen me no more. And the death just avoided, 
was of that very character which I had regarded as 
fabulous and frivolous in the tales respecting the 
Inquisition. To the victims of its tyranny, there was the 
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choice of death with its direst physical agonies, or death 
with its most hideous moral horrors. I had been reserved 
for the latter. By long suffering my nerves had been 
unstrung, until I trembled at the sound of my own voice, 
and had become in every respect a fitting subject for the 
species of torture which awaited me. 

Shaking in every limb, I groped my way back to the 
wall; resolving there to perish rather than risk the terrors of 
the wells, of which my imagination now pictured many in 
various positions about the dungeon. In other conditions of 
mind I might have had courage to end my misery at once 
by a plunge into one of these abysses; but now I was the 
veriest of cowards. Neither could I forget what I had read 
of these pits—that the sudden extinction of life formed no 
part of their most horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long hours; 
but at length I again slumbered. Upon arousing, I found by 
my side, as before, a loaf and a pitcher of water. A burning 
thirst consumed me, and I emptied the vessel at a draught. 
It must have been drugged; for scarcely had I drunk, before 
I became irresistibly drowsy. A deep sleep fell upon me—a 
sleep like that of death. How long it lasted of course, I 
know not; but when, once again, I unclosed my eyes, the 
objects around me were visible. By a wild sulphurous 
lustre, the origin of which I could not at first determine, I 
was enabled to see the extent and aspect of the prison. 

In its size I had been greatly mistaken. The whole 
circuit of its walls did not exceed twenty-five yards. For 
some minutes this fact occasioned me a world of vain 
trouble; vain indeed! for what could be of less importance, 
under the terrible circumstances which environed me, then 
the mere dimensions of my dungeon? But my soul took a 
wild interest in trifles, and I busied myself in endeavors to 
account for the error I had committed in my measurement. 
The truth at length flashed upon me. In my first attempt at 
exploration I had counted fifty-two paces, up to the period 
when I fell; I must then have been within a pace or two of 
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the fragment of serge; in fact, I had nearly performed the 
circuit of the vault. I then slept, and upon awaking, I must 
have returned upon my steps—thus supposing the circuit 
nearly double what it actually was. My confusion of mind 
prevented me from observing that I began my tour with the 
wall to the left, and ended it with the wall to the right. 

I had been deceived, too, in respect to the shape of the 
enclosure. In feeling my way I had found many angles, and 
thus deduced an idea of great irregularity; so potent is the 
effect of total darkness upon one arousing from lethargy or 
sleep! The angles were simply those of a few slight 
depressions, or niches, at odd intervals. The general shape 
of the prison was square. What I had taken for masonry 
seemed now to be iron, or some other metal, in huge 
plates, whose sutures or joints occasioned the depression. 
The entire surface of this metallic enclosure was rudely 
daubed in all the hideous and repulsive devices to which 
the charnel superstition of the monks has given rise. The 
figures of fiends in aspects of menace, with skeleton forms, 
and other more really fearful images, overspread and 
disfigured the walls. I observed that the outlines of these 
monstrosities were sufficiently distinct, but that the colors 
seemed faded and blurred, as if from the effects of a damp 
atmosphere. I now noticed the floor, too, which was of 
stone. In the centre yawned the circular pit from whose 
jaws I had escaped; but it was the only one in the dungeon. 

All this I saw indistinctly and by much effort: for my 
personal condition had been greatly changed during 
slumber. I now lay upon my back, and at full length, on a 
species of low framework of wood. To this I was securely 
bound by a long strap resembling a surcingle. It passed in 
many convolutions about my limbs and body, leaving at 
liberty only my head, and my left arm to such extent that I 
could, by dint of much exertion, supply myself with food 
from an earthen dish which lay by my side on the floor. I 
saw, to my horror, that the pitcher had been removed. I say 
to my horror; for I was consumed with intolerable thirst. 
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This thirst it appeared to be the design of my persecutors to 
stimulate: for the food in the dish was meat pungently 
seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my prison. It 
was some thirty or forty feet overhead, and constructed 
much as the side walls. In one of its panels a very singular 
figure riveted my whole attention. It was the painted figure 
of Time as he is commonly represented, save that, in lieu 
of a scythe, he held what, at a casual glance, I supposed to 
be the pictured image of a huge pendulum such as we see 
on antique clocks. There was something, however, in the 
appearance of this machine which caused me to regard it 
more attentively. While I gazed directly upward at it (for 
its position was immediately over my own) I fancied that I 
saw it in motion. In an instant afterward the fancy was 
confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and of course slow. I 
watched it for some minutes, somewhat in fear, but more 
in wonder. Wearied at length with observing its dull 
movement, I turned my eyes upon the other objects in the 
cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and, looking to the 
floor, I saw several enormous rats traversing it. They had 
issued from the well, which lay just within view to my 
right. Even then, while I gazed, they came up in troops, 
hurriedly, with ravenous eyes, allured by the scent of the 
meat. From this it required much effort and attention to 
scare them away. 

It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an hour, 
(for I could take but imperfect note of time) before I again 
cast my eyes upward. What I then saw confounded and 
amazed me. The sweep of the pendulum had increased in 
extent by nearly a yard. As a natural consequence, its 
velocity was also much greater. But what mainly disturbed 
me was the idea that had perceptibly descended. I now 
observed—with what horror it is needless to say—that its 
nether extremity was formed of a crescent of glittering 
steel, about a foot in length from horn to horn; the horns 
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upward, and the under edge evidently as keen as that of a 
razor. Like a razor also, it seemed massy and heavy, 
tapering from the edge into a solid and broad structure 
above. It was appended to a weighty rod of brass, and the 
whole hissed as it swung through the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for me by 
monkish ingenuity in torture. My cognizance of the pit had 
become known to the inquisitorial agents—the pit whose 
horrors had been destined for so bold a recusant as 
myself—the pit, typical of hell, and regarded by rumor as 
the Ultima Thule of all their punishments. The plunge into 
this pit I had avoided by the merest of accidents, I knew 
that surprise, or entrapment into torment, formed an 
important portion of all the grotesquerie of these dungeon 
deaths. Having failed to fall, it was no part of the demon 
plan to hurl me into the abyss; and thus (there being no 
alternative) a different and a milder destruction awaited 
me. Milder! I half smiled in my agony as I thought of such 
application of such a term. 

What boots it to tell of the long, long hours of horror 
more than mortal, during which I counted the rushing 
vibrations of the steel! Inch by inch—line by line—with a 
descent only appreciable at intervals that seemed ages— 
down and still down it came! Days passed—it might have 
been that many days passed—ere it swept so closely over 
me as to fan me with its acrid breath. The odor of the sharp 
steel forced itself into my nostrils. I prayed—I wearied 
heaven with my prayer for its more speedy descent. I grew 
frantically mad, and struggled to force myself upward 
against the sweep of the fearful scimitar. And then I fell 
suddenly calm, and lay smiling at the glittering death, as a 
child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility; it was 
brief; for, upon again lapsing into life there had been no 
perceptible descent in the pendulum. But it might have 
been long; for I knew there were demons who took note of 
my swoon, and who could have arrested the vibration at 
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pleasure. Upon my recovery, too, I felt very—oh, 
inexpressibly sick and weak, as if through long inanition. 
Even amid the agonies of that period, the human nature 
craved food. With painful effort I outstretched my left arm 
as far as my bonds permitted, and took possession of the 
small remnant which had been spared me by the rats. As I 
put a portion of it within my lips, there rushed to my mind 
a half formed thought of joy—of hope. Yet what business 
had I with hope? It was, as I say, a half formed thought— 
man has many such which are never completed. I felt that 
it was of joy—of hope; but felt also that it had perished in 
its formation. In vain I struggled to perfect—to regain it. 
Long suffering had nearly annihilated all my ordinary 
powers of mind. I was an imbecile—an idiot. 

The vibration of the pendulum was at right angles to 
my length. I saw that the crescent was designed to cross 
the region of the heart. It would fray the serge of my 
robe—it would return and repeat its operations—again— 
and again. Notwithstanding terrifically wide sweep (some 
thirty feet or more) and the its hissing vigor of its descent, 
sufficient to sunder these very walls of iron, still the 
fraying of my robe would be all that, for several minutes, it 
would accomplish. And at this thought I paused. I dared 
not go farther than this reflection. I dwelt upon it with a 
pertinacity of attention—as if, in so dwelling, I could arrest 
here the descent of the steel. I forced myself to ponder 
upon the sound of the crescent as it should pass across the 
garment—upon the peculiar thrilling sensation which the 
friction of cloth produces on the nerves. I pondered upon 
all this frivolity until my teeth were on edge. 

Down—steadily down it crept. I took a frenzied 
pleasure in contrasting its downward with its lateral 
velocity. To the right—to the left—far and wide—with the 
shriek of a damned spirit; to my heart with the stealthy 
pace of the tiger! I alternately laughed and howled as the 
one or the other idea grew predominant. 

Down—certainly, relentlessly down! It vibrated within 
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three inches of my bosom! I struggled violently, furiously, 
to free my left arm. This was free only from the elbow to 
the hand. I could reach the latter, from the platter beside 
me, to my mouth, with great effort, but no farther. Could I 
have broken the fastenings above the elbow, I would have 
seized and attempted to arrest the pendulum. I might as 
well have attempted to arrest an avalanche! 

Down—still unceasingly—still inevitably down! I 
gasped and struggled at each vibration. I shrunk 
convulsively at its every sweep. My eyes followed its 
outward or upward whirls with the eagerness of the most 
unmeaning despair; they closed themselves spasmodically 
at the descent, although death would have been a relief, oh! 
how unspeakable! Still I quivered in every nerve to think 
how slight a sinking of the machinery would precipitate 
that keen, glistening axe upon my bosom. It was hope that 
prompted the nerve to quiver—the frame to shrink. It was 
hope—the hope that triumphs on the rack—that whispers 
to the death-condemned even in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

I saw that some ten or twelve vibrations would bring 
the steel in actual contact with my robe, and with this 
observation there suddenly came over my spirit all the 
keen, collected calmness of despair. For the first time 
during many hours—or perhaps days—I thought. It now 
occurred to me that the bandage, or surcingle, which 
enveloped me, was unique. I was tied by no separate cord. 
The first stroke of the razorlike crescent athwart any 
portion of the band, would so detach it that it might be 
unwound from my person by means of my left hand. But 
how fearful, in that case, the proximity of the steel! The 
result of the slightest struggle how deadly! Was it likely, 
moreover, that the minions of the torturer had not foreseen 
and provided for this possibility! Was it probable that the 
bandage crossed my bosom in the track of the pendulum? 
Dreading to find my faint, and, as it seemed, in last hope 
frustrated, I so far elevated my head as to obtain a distinct 
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view of my breast. The surcingle enveloped my limbs and 
body close in all directions—save in the path of the 
destroying crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its original 
position, when there flashed upon my mind what I cannot 
better describe than as the unformed half of that idea of 
deliverance to which I have previously alluded, and of 
which a moiety only floated indeterminately through my 
brain when I raised food to my burning lips. The whole 
thought was now present—feeble, scarcely sane, scarcely 
definite,—but still entire. I proceeded at once, with the 
nervous energy of despair, to attempt its execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicinity of the low 
framework upon which I lay, had been literally swarming 
with rats. They were wild, bold, ravenous; their red eyes 
glaring upon me as if they waited but for motionlessness 
on my part to make me their prey. “To what food,’ I 
thought, ‘have they been accustomed in the well?’ 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to prevent 
them, all but a small remnant of the contents of the dish. I 
had fallen into an habitual see-saw, or wave of the hand 
about the platter: and, at length, the unconscious 
uniformity of the movement deprived it of effect. In their 
voracity the vermin frequently fastened their sharp fangs in 
my fingers. With the particles of the oily and spicy viand 
which now remained, I thoroughly rubbed the bandage 
wherever I could reach it; then, raising my hand from the 
floor, I lay breathlessly still. 

At first the ravenous animals were startled and terrified 
at the change—at the cessation of movement. They shrank 
alarmedly back; many sought the well. But this was only 
for a moment. I had not counted in vain upon their 
voracity. Observing that I remained without motion, one or 
two of the boldest leaped upon the frame-work, and smelt 
at the surcingle. This seemed the signal for a general rush. 
Forth from the well they hurried in fresh troops. They 
clung to the wood—they overran it, and leaped in hundreds 
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upon my person. The measured movement of the 
pendulum disturbed them not at all. Avoiding its strokes 
they busied themselves with the anointed bandage. They 
pressed—they swarmed upon me in ever accumulating 
heaps. They writhed upon my throat; their cold lips sought 
my own; I was half stifled by their thronging pressure; 
disgust, for which the world has no name, swelled my 
bosom, and chilled, with a heavy clamminess, my heart. 
Yet one minute, and I felt that the struggle would be over. 
Plainly I perceived the loosening of the bandage. I knew 
that in more than one place it must be already severed. 
With a more than human resolution I lay still. 

Nor had I erred in my calculations—nor had I endured 
in vain. I at length felt that I was free. The surcingle hung 
in ribands from my body. But the stroke of the pendulum 
already pressed upon my bosom. It had divided the serge 
of the robe. It had cut through the linen beneath. Twice 
again it swung, and a sharp sense of pain shot through 
every nerve. But the moment of escape had arrived. At a 
wave of my hand my deliverers hurried tumultuously 
away. With a steady movement—cautious, sidelong, 
shrinking, and slow—lI slid from the embrace of the 
bandage and beyond the reach of the scimitar. For the 
moment, at least, I was free. 

Free!—and in the grasp of the Inquisition! I had 
scarcely stepped from my wooden bed of horror upon the 
stone floor of the prison, when the motion of the hellish 
machine ceased and I beheld it drawn up, by some 
invisible force, through the ceiling. This was a lesson 
which I took desperately to heart. My every motion was 
undoubtedly watched. Free!—I had but escaped death in 
one form of agony, to be delivered unto worse than death 
in some other. With that thought I rolled my eves 
nervously around on the barriers of iron that hemmed me 
in. Something unusual—some change which, at first, I 
could not appreciate distinctly—it was obvious, had taken 
place in the apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy and 
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trembling abstraction, I busied myself in vain, unconnected 
conjecture. During this period, I became aware, for the first 
time, of the origin of the sulphurous light which illumined 
the cell. It proceeded from a fissure, about half an inch in 
width, extending entirely around the prison at the base of 
the walls, which thus appeared, and were, completely 
separated from the floor. I endeavored, but of course in 
vain, to look through the aperture. 

As I arose from the attempt, the mystery of the 
alteration in the chamber broke at once upon my 
understanding. I have observed that, although the outlines 
of the figures upon the walls were sufficiently distinct, yet 
the colors seemed blurred and indefinite. These colors had 
now assumed, and were momentarily assuming, a startling 
and most intense brilliancy, that gave to the spectral and 
fiendish portraitures an aspect that might have thrilled even 
firmer nerves than my own. Demon eyes, of a wild and 
ghastly vivacity, glared upon me in a thousand directions, 
where none had been visible before, and gleamed with the 
lurid lustre of a fire that I could not force my imagination 
to regard as unreal. 

Unreal!—Even while I breathed there came to my 
nostrils the breath of the vapour of heated iron! A 
suffocating odour pervaded the prison! A deeper glow 
settled each moment in the eyes that glared at my agonies! 
A richer tint of crimson diffused itself over the pictured 
horrors of blood. I panted! I gasped for breath! There could 
be no doubt of the design of my tormentors—oh! most 
unrelenting! oh! most demoniac of men! I shrank from the 
glowing metal to the centre of the cell. Amid the thought 
of the fiery destruction that impended, the idea of the 
coolness of the well came over my soul like balm. I rushed 
to its deadly brink. I threw my straining vision below. The 
glare from the enkindled roof illumined its inmost recesses. 
Yet, for a wild moment, did my spirit refuse to 
comprehend the meaning of what I saw. At length it 
forced—it wrestled its way into my soul—it burned itself 
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in upon my shuddering reason—Oh! for a voice to 
speak!—oh! horror!—oh! any horror but this! With a 
shriek, I rushed from the margin, and buried my face in my 
hands—weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I looked up, 
shuddering as with a fit of the ague. There had been a 
second change in the cell—and now the change was 
obviously in the form. As before, it was in vain that I, at 
first, endeavoured to appreciate or understand what was 
taking place. But not long was I left in doubt. The 
Inquisitorial vengeance had been hurried by my two-fold 
escape, and there was to be no more dallying with the King 
of Terrors. The room had been square. I saw that two of its 
iron angles were now acute—two, consequently, obtuse. 
The fearful difference quickly increased with a low 
rumbling or moaning sound. In an instant the apartment 
had shifted its form into that of a lozenge. But the 
alteration stopped not here-I neither hoped nor desired it to 
stop. I could have clasped the red walls to my bosom as a 
garment of eternal peace. ‘Death,’ I said, ‘any death but 
that of the pit!’ Fool! might I have not known that into the 
pit it was the object of the burning iron to urge me? Could 
I resist its glow? or, if even that, could I withstand its 
pressure And now, flatter and flatter grew the lozenge, 
with a rapidity that left me no time for contemplation. Its 
centre, and of course, its greatest width, came just over the 
yawning gulf. I shrank back—but the closing walls pressed 
me resistlessly onward. At length for my seared and 
writhing body there was no longer an inch of foothold on 
the firm floor of the prison. I struggled no more, but the 
agony of my soul found vent in one loud, long, and final 
scream of despair. I felt that I tottered upon the brink—I 
averted my eyes— 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! There 
was a loud blast as of many trumpets! There was a harsh 
grating as of a thousand thunders! The fiery walls rushed 
back! An outstretched arm caught my own as I fell, 
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fainting, into the abyss. It was that of General Lasalle. The 
French army had entered Toledo. The Inquisition was in 
the hands of its enemies. 
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The Cone 
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The night was hot and overcast, the sky red, rimmed with 
the lingering sunset of mid-summer. They sat at the open 
window, trying to fancy the air was fresher there. The trees 
and shrubs of the garden stood stiff and dark; beyond in the 
roadway a gas- lamp burnt, bright orange against the hazy 
blue of the evening. Farther were the three lights of the 
railway signal against the lowering sky. The man and 
woman spoke to one another in low tones. 

‘He does not suspect?’ said the man, a little nervously. 

‘Not he,’ she said peevishly, as though that too irritated 
her. ‘He thinks of nothing but the works and the prices of 
fuel. He has no imagination, no poetry.’ 

‘None of these men of iron have,’ he said sententiously. 
‘They have no hearts.’ 

‘HE has not,’ she said. She turned her discontented face 
towards the window. The distant sound of a roaring and 
rushing drew nearer and grew in volume; the house 
quivered; one heard the metallic rattle of the tender. As the 
train passed, there was a glare of light above the cutting 
and a driving tumult of smoke; one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight black oblongs--eight trucks--passed across 
the dim grey of the embankment, and were suddenly 
extinguished one by one in the throat of the tunnel, which, 
with the last, seemed to swallow down train, smoke, and 
sound in one abrupt gulp. 

‘This country was all fresh and beautiful once,’ he said; 
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‘and now--it is Gehenna. Down that way--nothing but pot- 
banks and chimneys belching fire and dust into the face of 
heaven..... But what does it matter? An end comes, an 
end to all this cruelty..... TO-MORROW.’ He spoke the 
last word in a whisper. 

‘TO-MORROW,’ she said, speaking in a whisper too, 
and still staring out of the window. 

‘Dear!’ he said, putting his hand on hers. 

She turned with a start, and their eyes searched one 
another's. Hers softened to his gaze. ‘My dear one!’ she 
said, and then: ‘It seems so strange --that you should have 
come into my life like this--to open--’ She paused. 

‘To open?’ he said. 

‘All this wonderful world--’ she hesitated, and spoke 
still more softly--’this world of LOVE to me.’ 

Then suddenly the door clicked and closed. They 
turned their heads, and he started violently back. In the 
shadow of the room stood a great shadowy figure--silent. 
They saw the face dimly in the half-light, with 
unexpressive dark patches under the penthouse brows. 
Every muscle in Raut's body suddenly became tense. When 
could the door have opened? What had he heard? Had he 
heard all? What had he seen? A tumult of questions. 

The new-comer's voice came at last, after a pause that 
seemed interminable. ‘Well?’ he said. 

‘I was afraid I had missed you, Horrocks,’ said the man 
at the window, gripping the window-ledge with his hand. 
His voice was unsteady. 

The clumsy figure of Horrocks came forward out of the 
shadow. He made no answer to Raut's remark. For a 
moment he stood above them. 

The woman's heart was cold within her. ‘I told Mr. 
Raut it was just possible you might come back,’ she said, 
in a voice that never quivered. 

Horrocks, still silent, sat down abruptly in the chair by 
her little work-table. His big hands were clenched; one saw 
now the fire of his eyes under the shadow of his brows. He 
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was trying to get his breath. His eyes went from the 
woman he had trusted to the friend he had trusted, and then 
back to the woman. 

By this time and for the moment all three half 
understood one another. Yet none dared say a word to ease 
the pent-up things that choked them. 

It was the husband's voice that broke the silence at last. 

“You wanted to see me?’ he said to Raut. 

Raut started as he spoke. ‘I came to see you,’ he said, 
resolved to lie to the last. 

‘Yes,’ said Horrocks. 

“You promised,’ said Raut, ‘to show me some fine 
effects of moonlight and smoke.’ 

‘I promised to show you some fine effects of moonlight 
and smoke,’ repeated Horrocks in a colourless voice. 

‘And I thought I might catch you to-night before you 
went down to the works,’ proceeded Raut, ‘and come with 
you.’ 

There was another pause. Did the man mean to take the 
thing coolly? Did he after all know? How long had he been 
in the room? Yet even at the moment when they heard the 
door, their attitudes . .. . Horrocks glanced at the profile of 
the woman, shadowy pallid in the half-light. Then he 
glanced at Raut, and seemed to recover himself suddenly. 
‘Of course,’ he said, ‘I promised to show you the works 
under their proper dramatic conditions. It's odd how I 
could have forgotten.’ 

‘If I am troubling you--’ began Raut. 

Horrocks started again. A new light had suddenly come 
into the sultry gloom of his eyes. ‘Not in the least,’ he said. 

‘Have you been telling Mr. Raut of all these contrasts 
of flame and shadow you think so splendid?’ said the 
woman, turning now to her husband for the first time, her 
confidence creeping back again, her voice just one half- 
note too high. ‘That dreadful theory of yours that 
machinery is beautiful, and everything else in the world 
ugly. I thought he would not spare you, Mr. Raut. It's his 
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great theory, his one discovery in art.’ 

‘I am slow to make discoveries,’ said Horrocks grimly, 
damping her suddenly. ‘But what I discover..... > He 
stopped. 

‘Well?’ she said. 

‘Nothing;’ and suddenly he rose to his feet. 

‘I promised to show you the works,’ he said to Raut, 
and put his big, clumsy hand on his friend's shoulder. ‘And 
you are ready to go?’ 

‘Quite,’ said Raut, and stood up also. 

There was another pause. Each of them peered through 
the indistinctness of the dusk at the other two. Horrocks' 
hand still rested on Raut's shoulder. Raut half fancied still 
that the incident was trivial after all. But Mrs. Horrocks 
knew her husband better, knew that grim quiet in his voice, 
and the confusion in her mind took a vague shape of 
physical evil. ‘Very well’, said Horrocks, and, dropping his 
hand, turned towards the door. 

‘My hat?’ Raut looked round in the half-light. 

‘That's my work-basket,’ said Mrs. Horrocks, with a 
gust of hysterical laughter. Their hands came together on 
the back of the chair. ‘Here it is!’ he said. She had an 
impulse to warn him in an undertone, but she could not 
frame a word. ‘Don't go!’ and ‘Beware of him!’ struggled 
in her mind, and the swift moment passed. 

‘Got it?’ said Horrocks, standing with the door half 
open. 

Raut stepped towards him. ‘Better say good-bye to 
Mrs. Horrocks,’ said the ironmaster, even more grimly 
quiet in his tone than before. 

Raut started and turned. ‘Good-evening, Mrs. 
Horrocks,’ he said, and their hands touched. 

Horrocks held the door open with a ceremonial 
politeness unusual in him towards men. Raut went out, and 
then, after a wordless look at her, her husband followed. 
She stood motionless while Raut's light footfall and her 
husband's heavy tread, like bass and treble, passed down 
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the passage together. The front door slammed heavily. She 
went to the window, moving slowly, and stood watching-- 
leaning forward. The two men appeared for a moment at 
the gateway in the road, passed under the street lamp, and 
were hidden by the black masses of the shrubbery. The 
lamp-light fell for a moment on their faces, showing only 
unmeaning pale patches, telling nothing of what she still 
feared, and doubted, and craved vainly to know. Then she 
sank down into a crouching attitude in the big arm-chair, 
her eyes wide open and staring out at the red lights from 
the furnaces that flickered in the sky. An hour after she 
was still there, her attitude scarcely changed. 

The oppressive stillness of the evening weighed heavily 
upon Raut. They went side by side down the road in 
silence, and in silence turned into the cinder-made by-way 
that presently opened out the prospect of the valley. 

A blue haze, half dust, half mist, touched the long 
valley with mystery. Beyond were Hanley and Etruria, 
grey and dark masses, outlined thinly by the rare golden 
dots of the street lamps, and here and there a gaslit 
window, or the yellow glare of some late-working factory 
or crowded public-house. Out of the masses, clear and 
slender against the evening sky, rose a multitude of tall 
chimneys, many of them reeking, a few smokeless during a 
season of ‘play.’ Here and there a pallid patch and ghostly 
stunted beehive shapes showed the position of a pot-bank, 
or a wheel, black and sharp against the hot lower sky, 
marked some colliery where they raise the iridescent coal 
of the place. Nearer at hand was the broad stretch of 
railway, and half invisible trains shunted--a steady puffing 
and rumbling, with every run a ringing concussion and a 
rhythmic series of impacts, and a passage of intermittent 
puffs of white steam across the further view. And to the 
left, between the railway and the dark mass of the low hill 
beyond, dominating the whole view, colossal, inky-black, 
and crowned with smoke and fitful flames, stood the great 
cylinders of the Jeddah Company Blast Furnaces, the 
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central edifices of the big ironworks of which Horrocks 
was the manager. They stood heavy and threatening, full of 
an incessant turmoil of flames and seething molten iron, 
and about the feet of them rattled the rolling-mills, and the 
steam hammer beat heavily and splashed the white iron 
sparks hither and thither. Even as they looked, a truckful of 
fuel was shot into one of the giants, and the red flames 
gleamed out, and a confusion of smoke and black dust 
came boiling upwards towards the sky. 

‘Certainly you get some fine effects of colour with your 
furnaces,’ said Raut, breaking a silence that had become 
apprehensive. 

Horrocks grunted. He stood with his hands in his 
pockets, frowning down at the dim steaming railway and 
the busy ironworks beyond, frowning as if he were 
thinking out some knotty problem. 

Raut glanced at him and away again. ‘At present your 
moonlight effect is hardly ripe,’ he continued, looking 
upward. ‘The moon is still smothered by the vestiges of 
daylight.’ 

Horrocks stared at him with the expression of a man 


Of course, of course.’ He too looked up at the moon, pale 
still in the midsummer sky. ‘Come along,’ he said 
suddenly, and, gripping Raut's arm in his hand, made a 
move towards the path that dropped from them to the 
railway. 

Raut hung back. Their eyes met and saw a thousand 
things in a moment that their eyes came near to say. 
Horrocks' hand tightened and then relaxed. He let go, and 
before Raut was aware of it, they were arm in arm, and 
walking, one unwillingly enough, down the path. 

“You see the fine effect of the railway signals towards 
Burslem,’ said Horrocks, suddenly breaking into loquacity, 
striding fast, and tightening the grip of his elbow the while. 
‘ Little green lights and red and white lights, all against the 
haze. You have an eye for effect, Raut. It's a fine effect. 
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And look at those furnaces of mine, how they rise upon us 
as we come down the hill. That to the right is my pet-- 
seventy feet of him. I packed him myself, and he's boiled 
away cheerfully with iron in his guts for five long years. 
I've a particular fancy for HIM. That line of red there--a 
lovely bit of warm orange you'd call it, Raut--that's the 
puddlers' furnaces, and there, in the hot light, three black 
figures--did you see the white splash of the steam-hammer 
then?--that's the rolling mills. Come along! Clang, clatter, 
how it goes rattling across the floor! Sheet tin, Raut, -- 
amazing stuff. Glass mirrors are not in it when that stuff 
comes from the mill. And, squelch!--there goes the 
hammer again. Come along!’ 

He had to stop talking to catch at his breath. His arm 
twisted into Raut's with benumbing tightness. He had come 
striding down the black path towards the railway as though 
he was possessed. 

Raut had not spoken a word, had simply hung back 
against Horrocks' pull with all his strength. 

‘I say,’ he said now, laughing nervously, but with an 
undernote of snarl in his voice, ‘why on earth are you 
nipping my arm off, Horrocks, and dragging me along like 
this?’ 

At length Horrocks released him. His manner changed 
again. ‘Nipping your arm off?’ he said. ‘Sorry. But it's you 
taught me the trick of walking in that friendly way.’ 

“You haven't learnt the refinements of it yet then,’ said 
Raut, laughing artificially again. ‘By Jove! I'm black and 
blue.’ 

Horrocks offered no apology. They stood now near the 
bottom of the hill, close to the fence that bordered the 
railway. The ironworks had grown larger and spread out 
with their approach. They looked up to the blast furnaces 
now instead of down; the further view of Etruria and 
Hanley had dropped out of sight with their descent. Before 
them, by the stile rose a notice-board, bearing still dimly 
visible, the words, ‘BEWARE OF THE TRAINS,’ half 
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hidden by splashes of coaly mud. 

‘Fine effects,’ said Horrocks, waving his arm. ‘Here 
comes a train. The puffs of smoke, the orange glare, the 
round eye of light in front of it, the melodious rattle. Fine 
effects! But these furnaces of mine used to be finer, before 
we shoved cones in their throats, and saved the gas.’ 

‘How?’ said Raut. ‘Cones?’ ‘Cones, 
my man, cones. I'll show you one nearer. The flames used 
to flare out of the open throats, great--what is it?--pillars of 
cloud by day, red and black smoke, and pillars of fire by 
night. Now we run it off in pipes, and burn it to heat the 
blast, and the top is shut by a cone. You'll be interested in 
that cone.’ 

‘But every now and then,’ said Raut, ‘you get a burst of 
fire and smoke up there.’ 

‘The cone's not fixed, it's hung by a chain from a lever, 
and balanced by an equipoise. You shall see it nearer. Else, 
of course, there'd be no way of getting fuel into the thing. 
Every now and then the cone dips, and out comes the 
flare.’ 

‘I see,’ said Raut. He looked over his shoulder. ‘The 
moon gets brighter,’ he said. 

‘Come along,’ said Horrocks abruptly, gripping his 
shoulder again, and moving him suddenly towards the 
railway crossing. And then came one of those swift 
incidents, vivid, but so rapid that they leave one doubtful 
and reeling. Halfway across, Horrocks' hand suddenly 
clenched upon him like a vice, and swung him backward 
and through a half-turn, so that he looked up the line. And 
there a chain of lamp-lit carriage-windows telescoped 
swiftly as it came towards them, and the red and yellow 
lights of an engine grew larger and larger, rushing down 
upon them. As he grasped what this meant, he turned his 
face to Horrocks, and pushed with all his strength against 
the arm that held him back between the rails. The struggle 
did not last a moment. Just as certain as it was that 
Horrocks held him there, so certain was it that he had been 
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violently lugged out of danger. 

‘Out of the way,’ said Horrocks, with a gasp, as the 
train came rattling by, and they stood panting by the gate 
into the ironworks. 

‘I did not see it coming,’ said Raut, still, even in spite 
of his own apprehensions, trying to keep up an appearance 
of ordinary intercourse. 

Horrocks answered with a grunt. ‘The cone,’ he said, 
and then, as one who recovers himself, ‘I thought you did 
not hear.’ 

‘I didn't,’ said Raut. 

‘I wouldn't have had you run over then for the world,’ 
said Horrocks. 

‘For a moment I lost my nerve,’ said Raut. 

Horrocks stood for half a minute, then turned abruptly 
towards the ironworks again. ‘See how fine these great 
mounds of mine, these clinker-heaps, look in the night! 
That truck yonder, up above there! Up it goes, and out-tilts 
the slag. See the palpitating red stuff go sliding down the 
slope. As we get nearer, the heap rises up and cuts the blast 
furnaces. See the quiver up above the big one. Not that 
way! This way, between the heaps. That goes to the 
puddling furnaces, but I want to show you the canal first.’ 
He came and took Raut by the elbow, and so they went 
along side by side. Raut answered Horrocks vaguely. 
What, he asked himself, had really happened on the line? 
Was he deluding himself with his own fancies, or had 
Horrocks actually held him back in the way of the train? 
Had he just been within an ace of being murdered? 

Suppose this slouching, scowling monster DID know 
anything? For a minute or two then Raut was really afraid 
for his life, but the mood passed as he reasoned with 
himself. After all, Horrocks might have heard nothing. At 
any rate, he had pulled him out of the way in time. His odd 
manner might be due to the mere vague jealousy he had 
shown once before. He was talking now of the ash-heaps 
and the canal. ‘Eigh?’ said Horrocks. 
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‘What?’ said Raut. ‘Rather! The haze in the moonlight. 
Fine!’ 

‘Our canal,’ said Horrocks, stopping suddenly. ‘Our 
canal by moonlight and firelight is an immense effect. 
You've never seen it? Fancy that! You've spent too many 
of your evenings philandering up in Newcastle there. I tell 
you, for real florid effects--But you shall see. Boiling water 


As they came out of the labyrinth of clinker-heaps and 
mounds of coal and ore, the noises of the rolling-mill 
sprang upon them suddenly, loud, near, and distinct. Three 
shadowy workmen went by and touched their caps to 
Horrocks. Their faces were vague in the darkness. Raut felt 
a futile impulse to address them, and before he could frame 
his words, they passed into the shadows. Horrocks pointed 
to the canal close before them now: a weird-looking place 
it seemed, in the blood-red reflections of the furnaces. The 
hot water that cooled the tuyeres came into it, some fifty 
yards up-- a tumultuous, almost boiling affluent, and the 
steam rose up from the water in silent white wisps and 
streaks, wrapping damply about them, an incessant 
succession of ghosts coming up from the black and red 
eddies, a white uprising that made the head swim. The 
shining black tower of the larger blast-furnace rose 
overhead out of the mist, and its tumultuous riot filled their 
ears. Raut kept away from the edge of the water, and 
watched Horrocks. 

‘Here it is red,’ said Horrocks, “blood-red vapour as red 
and hot as sin; but yonder there, where the moonlight falls 
on it, and it drives across the clinker-heaps, it is as white as 
death.’ 

Raut turned his head for a moment, and then came back 
hastily to his watch on Horrocks. ‘Come along to the 
rolling-mills,’ said Horrocks. The threatening hold was not 
so evident that time, and Raut felt a little reassured. But all 
the same, what on earth did Horrocks mean about ‘white as 
death’ and ‘red as sin?’ Coincidence, perhaps? 
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They went and stood behind the puddlers for a little 
while, and then through the rolling-mills, where amidst an 
incessant din the deliberate steam-hammer beat the juice 
out of the succulent iron, and black, half-naked Titans 
rushed the plastic bars, like hot sealing-wax, between the 
wheels. “Come on,’ said Horrocks in Raut's ear, and they 
went and peeped through the little glass hole behind the 
tuyeres, and saw the tumbled fire writhing in the pit of the 
blast-furnace. It left one eye blinded for a while. Then, 
with green and blue patches dancing across the dark, they 
went to the lift by which the trucks of ore and fuel and lime 
were raised to the top of the big cylinder. 

And out upon the narrow rail that overhung the furnace, 
Raut's doubts came upon him again. Was it wise to be 
here? If Horrocks did know--everything! Do what he 
would, he could not resist a violent trembling. Right under 
foot was a sheer depth of seventy feet. It was a dangerous 
place. They pushed by a truck of fuel to get to the railing 
that crowned the place. The reek of the furnace, a 
sulphurous vapor streaked with pungent bitterness, seemed 
to make the distant hillside of Hanley quiver. The moon 
was riding out now from among a drift of clouds, halfway 
up the sky above the undulating wooded outlines of 
Newcastle. The steaming canal ran away from below them 
under an indistinct bridge, and vanished into the dim haze 
of the flat fields towards Burslem. 

‘That's the cone I've been telling you of,’ shouted 
Horrocks; ‘and, below that, sixty feet of fire and molten 
metal, with the air of the blast frothing through it like gas 
in soda-water..’ 

Raut gripped the hand-rail tightly, and stared down at 
the cone. The heat was intense. The boiling of the iron and 
the tumult of the blast made a thunderous accompaniment 
to Horrocks’ voice. But the thing had to be gone through 
now. Perhaps, after all... 

‘In the middle,’ bawled Horrocks, ‘temperature near a 
thousand degrees. If YOU were dropped into it... . flash 
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into flame like a pinch of gunpowder in a candle. Put your 
hand out and feel the heat of his breath. Why, even up here 
I've seen the rain-water boiling off the trucks. And that 
cone there. It's a damned sight too hot for roasting cakes. 
The top side of it's three hundred degrees.’ 

‘Three hundred degrees!’ said Raut. 

‘Three hundred centigrade, mind!’ said Horrocks. ‘It 
will boil the blood out of you in no time.’ 

‘Eigh?’ said Raut, and turned. 

‘Boil the blood out of you in... No, you don't!’ 

‘Let me go!’ screamed Raut. ‘Let go my arm!’ 

With one hand he clutched at the hand-rail, then with 
both. For a moment the two men stood swaying. Then 
suddenly, with a violent jerk, Horrocks had twisted him 
from his hold. He clutched at Horrocks and missed, his 
foot went back into empty air; in mid-air he twisted 
himself, and then cheek and shoulder and knee struck the 
hot cone together. 

He clutched the chain by which the cone hung, and the 
thing sank an infinitesimal amount as he struck it. A circle 
of glowing red appeared about him, and a tongue of flame, 
released from the chaos within, flickered up towards him. 
An intense pain assailed him at the knees, and he could 
smell the singeing of his hands. He raised himself to his 
feet, and tried to climb up the chain, and then something 
struck his head. Black and shining with the moonlight, the 
throat of the furnace rose about him. 

Horrocks, he saw, stood above him by one of the trucks 
of fuel on the rail. The gesticulating figure was bright and 
white in the moonlight, and shouting, ‘Fizzle, you fool! 
Fizzle, you hunter of women! You hot-blooded hound! 
Boil! boil! boil!’ 

Suddenly he caught up a handful of coal out of the 
truck, and flung it deliberately, lump after lump, at Raut. 

‘Horrocks!’ cried Raut. ‘Horrocks!’ 

He clung crying to the chain, pulling himself up from 
the burning of the cone. Each missile Horrocks flung hit 
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him. His clothes charred and glowed, and as he struggled 
the cone dropped, and a rush of hot suffocating gas 
whooped out and burned round him in a swift breath of 
flame. 

His human likeness departed from him. When the 
momentary red had passed, Horrocks saw a charred, 
blackened figure, its head streaked with blood, still 
clutching and fumbling with the chain, and writhing in 
agony--a cindery animal, an inhuman, monstrous creature 
that began a sobbing intermittent shriek. 

Abruptly, at the sight, the ironmaster's anger passed. A 
deadly sickness came upon him. The heavy odour of 
burning flesh came drifting up to his nostrils. His sanity 
returned to him. 

‘God have mercy upon me!’ he cried. ‘O God! what 
have I done?’ 

He knew the thing below him, save that it still moved 
and felt, was already a dead man--that the blood of the 
poor wretch must be boiling in his veins. An intense 
realisation of that agony came to his mind, and overcame 
every other feeling. For a moment he stood irresolute, and 
then, turning to the truck, he hastily tilted its contents upon 
the struggling thing that had once been a man. The mass 
fell with a thud, and went radiating over the cone. With the 
thud the shriek ended, and a boiling confusion of smoke, 
dust, and flame came rushing up towards him. As it passed, 
he saw the cone clear again. 

Then he staggered back, and stood trembling, clinging 
to the rail with both hands. His lips moved, but no words 
came to them. 

Down below was the sound of voices and running 
steps. The clangour of rolling in the shed ceased abruptly. 
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Pickman’s Model 
H.P.Lovecraft 


I know I’m more nervous than I was when you saw me 


last year, but you don’t need to hold a clinic over it. 
There’s plenty of reason, God knows, and I fancy I’m 
lucky to be sane at all. Why the third degree? You didn’t 
use to be so inquisitive. 

Well, if you must hear it, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t. Maybe you ought to, anyhow, for you kept 
writing me like a grieved parent when you heard I’d begun 
to cut the Art Club and keep away from Pickman. Now 
that he’s disappeared I go round to the club once in a 
while, but my nerves aren’t what they were. 

No, I don’t know what’s become of Pickman, and I 
don’t like to guess. You might have surmised I had some 
inside information when I dropped him—and that’s why I 
don’t want to think where he’s gone. Let the police find 
what they can—it won’t be much, judging from the fact 
that they don’t know yet of the old North End place he 
hired under the name of Peters. 

I’m not sure that I could find it again myself—not that 
I’d ever try, even in broad daylight! 

Yes, I do know, or am afraid I know, why he 
maintained it. I’m coming to that. And I think you’ll 
understand before I’m through why I don’t tell the police. 
They would ask me to guide them, but I couldn’t go back 
there even if I knew the way. There was something there— 
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and now I can’t use the subway or (and you may as well 
have your laugh at this, too) go down into cellars any 
more. 

I should think you’d have known I didn’t drop Pickman 
for the same silly reasons that fussy old women like Dr. 
Reid or Joe Minot or Rosworth did. Morbid art doesn’t 
shock me, and when a man has the genius Pickman had I 
feel it an honour to know him, no matter what direction his 
work takes. Boston never had a greater painter than 
Richard Upton Pickman. I said it at first and I say it still, 
and I never swerved an inch, either, when he showed that 
‘Ghoul Feeding’. That, you remember, was when Minot 
cut him. 

You know, it takes profound art and profound insight 
into Nature to turn out stuff like Pickman’s. Any 
magazine-cover hack can splash paint around wildly and 
call it a nightmare or a Witches’ Sabbath or a portrait of 
the devil, but only a great painter can make such a thing 
really scare or ring true. That’s because only a real artist 
knows the actual anatomy of the terrible or the physiology 
of fear—the exact sort of lines and proportions that 
connect up with latent instincts or hereditary memories of 
fright, and the proper colour contrasts and lighting effects 
to stir the dormant sense of strangeness. I don’t have to tell 
you why a Fuseli really brings a shiver while a cheap 
ghost-story frontispiece merely makes us laugh. There’s 
something those fellows catch—beyond life—that they’re 
able to make us catch for a second. Doré had it. Sime has 
it. Angarola of Chicago has it. And Pickman had it as no 
man ever had it before or—I hope to Heaven-ever will 
again. 

Don’t ask me what it is they see. You know, in 
ordinary art, there’s all the difference in the world between 
the vital, breathing things drawn from Nature or models 
and the artificial truck that commercial small fry reel off in 
a bare studio by rule. Well, I should say that the really 
weird artist has a kind of vision which makes models, or 
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summons up what amounts to actual scenes from the 
spectral world he lives in. Anyhow, he manages to turn out 
results that differ from the pretender’s mince-pie dreams in 
just about the same way that the life painter’s results differ 
from the concoctions of a _ correspondence-school 
cartoonist. If I had ever seen what Pickman saw—but no! 
Here, let’s have a drink before we get any deeper. God, I 
wouldn’t be alive if I’d ever seen what that man—if he was 
a man—saw ! 

You recall that Pickman’s forte was faces. I don’t 
believe anybody since Goya could put so much of sheer 
hell into a set of features or a twist of expression. And 
before Goya you have to go back to the mediaeval chaps 
who did the gargoyles and chimaeras on Notre Dame and 
Mont Saint—Michel. They believed all sorts of things—and 
maybe they saw all sorts of things, too, for the Middle 
Ages had some curious phases I remember your asking 
Pickman yourself once, the year before you went away, 
wherever in thunder he got such ideas and visions. Wasn’t 
that a nasty laugh he gave you? It was partly because of 
that laugh that Reid dropped him. Reid, you know, had just 
taken up comparative pathology, and was full of pompous 
‘inside stuff about the biological or evolutionary 
significance of this or that mental or physical symptom. He 
said Pickman repelled him more and more every day, and 
almost frightened him towards the last—that the fellow’s 
features and expression were slowly developing in a way 
he didn’t like; in a way that wasn’t human. He had a lot of 
talk about diet, and said Pickman must be abnormal and 
eccentric to the last degree. I suppose you told Reid, if you 
and he had any correspondence over it, that he’d let 
Pickman’s paintings get on his nerves or harrow up his 
imagination. I know I told him that myself—then. 

But keep in mind that I didn’t drop Pickman for 
anything like this. On the contrary, my admiration for him 
kept growing; for that ‘Ghoul Feeding’ was a tremendous 
achievement. As you know, the club wouldn’t exhibit it, 
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and the Museum of Fine Arts wouldn’t accept it as a gift; 
and I can add that nobody would buy it, so Pickman had it 
right in his house till he went. Now his father has it in 
Salem—you know Pickman comes of old Salem stock, and 
had a witch ancestor hanged in 1692. 

I got into the habit of calling on Pickman quite often, 
especially after I began making notes for a monograph on 
weird art. Probably it was his work which put the idea into 
my head, and anyhow, I found him a mine of data and 
suggestions when I came to develop it. He showed me all 
the paintings and drawings he had about; including some 
pen-and-ink sketches that would, I verily believe, have got 
him kicked out of the club if many of the members had 
seen them. Before long I was pretty nearly a devotee, and 
would listen for hours like a schoolboy to art theories and 
philosophic speculations wild enough to qualify him for 
the Danvers asylum. My hero-worship, coupled with the 
fact that people generally were commencing to have less 
and less to do with him, made him get very confidential 
with me; and one evening he hinted that if I were fairly 
close-mouthed and none too squeamish, he might show me 
something rather unusual—something a bit stronger than 
anything he had in the house. 

“You know,’ he said, ‘there are things that won’t do for 
Newbury Street—things that are out of place here, and that 
can’t be conceived here, anyhow. It’s my business to catch 
the overtones of the soul, and you won’t find those in a 
parvenu set of artificial streets on made land. Back Bay 
isn’t Boston—it isn’t anything yet, because it’s had no 
time to pick up memories and attract local spirits. If there 
are any ghosts here, they’re the tame ghosts of a salt marsh 
and a shallow cove; and I want human ghosts—the ghosts 
of beings highly organized enough to have looked on hell 
and known the meaning of what they saw. 

‘The place for an artist to live is the North End. If any 
aesthete were sincere, he’d put up with the slums for the 
sake of the massed traditions. God, man! Don’t you realize 
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that places like that weren’t merely made, but actually 
grew? Generation after generation lived and felt and died 
there, and in days when people weren’t afraid to live and 
feed and die. Don’t you know there was a mill on Copp’s 
Hill in 1632, and that half the present streets were laid out 
by 1650? I can show you houses that have stood two 
centuries and a half and more; houses that have witnessed 
what would make a modern house crumble into powder. 
What do moderns know of life and the forces behind it? 
You call the Salem witchcraft a delusion, but I'll wager my 
four-times-great-grandmother could have told you things. 
They hanged her on Gallows Hill, with Cotton Mather 
looking sanctimoniously on. Mather, damn him, was afraid 
somebody might succeed in kicking free of this accursed 
cage of monotony—I wish someone had laid a spell on 
him or sucked his blood in the night! 

‘I can show you a house he lived in, and I can show 
you another one he was afraid to enter in spite of all his 
fine bold talk. He knew things he didn’t dare put into that 
stupid Magnalia or that puerile Wonders of the Invisible 
World. Look here, do you know the whole North End once 
had a set of tunnels that kept certain people in touch with 
each other’s houses, and the burying ground, and the sea? 
Let them prosecute and persecute above ground—things 
went on every day that they couldn’t reach, and voices 
laughed at night that they couldn’t place! 

‘Why, man, out of ten surviving houses built before 
1700 and not moved since I’ll wager that in eight I can 
show you something queer in the cellar. There’s hardly a 
month that you don’t read of workmen finding bricked-up 
arches and wells leading nowhere in this or that old place 
as it comes down—you could see one near Henchman 
Street from the elevated last year. There were witches and 
what their spells summoned; pirates and what they brought 
in from the sea; smugglers; privateers-and I tell you, 
people knew how to live, and how to enlarge the bounds of 
life, in the old time! This wasn’t the only world a bold and 
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wise man could know—faugh! And to think of today in 
contrast, with such pale-pink brains that even a club of 
supposed artists gets shudders and convulsions if a picture 
goes beyond the feelings of a Beacon Street tea-table! 

‘The only saving grace of the present is that it’s too 
damned stupid to question the past very closely. What do 
maps and records and guide-books really tell of the North 
End? Bah! At a guess I’ll guarantee to lead you to thirty or 
forty alleys and networks of alleys north of Prince Street 
that aren’t suspected by ten living beings outside of the 
foreigners that swarm them. And what do those Dagoes 
know of their meaning? No, Thurber, these ancient places 
are dreaming gorgeously and over-flowing with wonder 
and terror and escapes from the commonplace, and yet 
there’s not a living soul to understand or profit by them. Or 
rather, there’s only one living soul—for I haven’t been 
digging around in the past for nothing ! 

‘See here, you’re interested in this sort of thing. What if 
I told you that I’ve got another studio up there, where I can 
catch the night-spirit of antique horror and paint things that 
I couldn’t even think of in Newbury Street? Naturally I 
don’t tell those cursed old maids at the club—with Reid, 
damn him, whispering even as it is that I’m a sort of 
monster bound down the toboggan of reverse evolution. 
Yes, Thurber, I decided long ago that one must paint terror 
as well as beauty from life, so I did some exploring in 
places where I had reason to know terror lives. 

‘I’ve got a place that I don’t believe three living Nordic 
men besides myself have ever seen. It isn’t so very far 
from the elevated as distance goes, but it’s centuries away 
as the soul goes. I took it because of the queer old brick 
well in the cellar—one of the sort I told you about. The 
shack’s almost tumbling down so that nobody else would 
live there, and I’d hate to tell you how little I pay for it. 
The windows are boarded up, but I like that all the better, 
since I don’t want daylight for what I do. I paint in the 
cellar, where the inspiration is thickest, but I’ve other 
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rooms furnished on the ground floor. A Sicilian owns it, 
and I’ve hired it under the name of Peters. 

‘Now, if you’re game, I’ll take you there tonight. I 
think you’d enjoy the pictures, for, as I said, I’ve let myself 
go a bit there. It’s no vast tour—I sometimes do it on foot, 
for I don’t want to attract attention with a taxi in such a 
place. We can take the shuttle at the South Station for 
Battery Street, and after that the walk isn’t much.’ 

Well, Eliot, there wasn’t much for me to do after that 
harangue but to keep myself from running instead of 
walking for the first vacant cab we could sight. We 
changed to the elevated at the South Station, and at about 
twelve o’clock had climbed down the steps at Battery 
Street and struck along the old waterfront past Constitution 
Wharf. I didn’t keep track of the cross streets, and can’t tell 
you yet which it was we turned up, but I know it wasn’t 
Greenough Lane. 

When we did turn, it was to climb through the deserted 
length of the oldest and dirtiest alley I ever saw in my life, 
with crumbling-looking gables, broken  small-paned 
windows, and archaic chimneys that stood out half- 
disintegrated against the moonlit sky. I don’t believe there 
were three houses in sight that hadn’t been standing in 
Cotton Mather’s time—certainly I glimpsed at least two 
with an overhang, and once I thought I saw a peaked roof- 
line of the almost forgotten pregambrel type, though 
antiquarians tell us there are none left in Boston. 

From that alley, which had a dim light, we turned to the 
left into an equally silent and still narrower alley with no 
light at all: and in a minute made what I think was an 
obtuse-angled bend towards the right in the dark. Not long 
after this Pickman produced a flashlight and revealed an 
antediluvian ten-panelled door that looked damnably 
worm-eaten. Unlocking it, he ushered me into a barren 
hallway with what was once splendid dark-oak panelling— 
simple, of course, but thrillingly suggestive of the times of 
Andros and Phipps and the Witchcraft. Then he took me 
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through a door on the left, lighted an oil lamp, and told me 
to make myself at home. 

Now, Eliot, I’m what the man in the street would call 
fairly ‘hard-boiled,’ but I'll confess that what I saw on the 
walls of that room gave me a bad turn. They were his 
pictures, you know—the ones he couldn’t paint or even 
show in Newbury Street—and he was right when he said 
he had ‘let himself go.” Here—have another drink—I need 
one anyhow! 

There’s no use in my trying to tell you what they were 
like, because the awful, the blasphemous horror, and the 
unbelievable loathsomeness and moral foetor came from 
simple touches quite beyond the power of words to 
classify. There was none of the exotic technique you see in 
Sidney Sime, none of the trans-Saturnian landscapes and 
lunar fungi that Clark Ashton Smith uses to freeze the 
blood. The backgrounds were mostly old churchyards, 
deep woods, cliffs by the sea, brick tunnels, ancient 
panelled rooms, or simple vaults of masonry. Copp’s Hill 
Burying Ground, which could not be many blocks away 
from this very house, was a favourite scene. 

The madness and monstrosity lay in the figures in the 
foreground—for Pickman’s morbid art was preeminently 
one of demoniac portraiture. These figures were seldom 
completely human, but often approached humanity in 
varying degree. Most of the bodies, while roughly bipedal, 
had a forward slumping, and a vaguely canine cast. The 
texture of the majority was a kind of unpleasant 
rubberiness. Ugh! I can see them now! Their 
occupations—well, don’t ask me to be too precise. They 
were usually feeding—I won’t say on what. They were 
sometimes shown in groups in cemeteries or underground 
passages, and often appeared to be in battle over their 
prey—or rather, their treasure-trove. And what damnable 
expressiveness Pickman sometimes gave the sightless 
faces of this charnel booty! Occasionally the things were 
shown leaping through open windows at night, or squatting 
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on the chests of sleepers, worrying at their throats. One 
canvas showed a ring of them baying about a hanged witch 
on Gallows Hill, whose dead face held a close kinship to 
theirs. 

But don’t get the idea that it was all this hideous 
business of theme and setting which struck me faint. I’m 
not a three-year-old kid, and I’d seen much like this before. 
It was the faces, Eliot, those accursed faces, that leered and 
slavered out of the canvas with the very breath of life! By 
God, man, I verily believe they were alive! That nauseous 
wizard had waked the fires of hell in pigment, and his 
brush had been a nightmare-spawning wand. Give me that 
decanter, Eliot! 

There was one thing called ‘The Lesson’—Heaven pity 
me, that I ever saw it! Listen—can you fancy a squatting 
circle of nameless dog-like things in a churchyard teaching 
a small child how to feed like themselves? The price of a 
changeling, I suppose—you know the old myth about how 
the weird people leave their spawn in cradles in exchange 
for the human babes they steal. Pickman was showing 
what happens to those stolen babes—how they grow up— 
and then I began to see a hideous relationship in the faces 
of the human and non-human figures. He was, in all his 
gradations of morbidity between the frankly non-human 
and the degradedly human, establishing a sardonic linkage 
and evolution. The dog-things were developed from 
mortals! 

And no sooner had I wondered what he made of their 
own young as left with mankind in the form of 
changelings, than my eye caught a picture embodying that 
very thought. It was that of an ancient Puritan interior—a 
heavily beamed room with lattice windows, a settle, and 
clumsy seventeenth-century furniture, with the family 
sitting about while the father read from the Scriptures. 
Every face but one showed nobility and reverence, but that 
one reflected the mockery of the pit. It was that of a young 
man in years, and no doubt belonged to a supposed son of 
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that pious father, but in essence it was the kin of the 
unclean things. It was their changeling—and in a spirit of 
supreme irony Pickman had given the features a very 
perceptible resemblance to his own. 

By this time Pickman had lighted a lamp in an 
adjoining room and was politely holding open the door for 
me; asking me if I would care to see his ‘modern studies.’ I 
hadn’t been able to give him much of my opinions—I was 
too speechless with fright and loathing—but I think he 
fully understood and felt highly complimented. And now I 
want to assure you again, Eliot, that I’m no mollycoddle to 
scream at anything which shows a bit of departure from the 
usual. I’m middle-aged and decently sophisticated, and I 
guess you saw enough of me in France to know I’m not 
easily knocked out. Remember, too, that I’d just about 
recovered my wind and gotten used to those frightful 
pictures which turned colonial New England into a kind of 
annex of hell. Well, in spite of all this, that next room 
forced a real scream out of me, and I had to clutch at the 
doorway to keep from keeling over. The other chamber 
had shown a pack of ghouls and witches over-running the 
world of our forefathers, but this one brought the horror 
right into our own daily life! 

God, how that man could paint! There was a study 
called ‘Subway Accident,’ in which a flock of the vile 
things were clambering up from some unknown catacomb 
through a crack in the floor of the Boston Street subway 
and attacking a crowd of people on the platform. Another 
showed a dance on Copp’s Hill among the tombs with the 
background of today. Then there were any number of 
cellar views, with monsters creeping in through holes and 
rifts in the masonry and grinning as they squatted behind 
barrels or furnaces and waited for their first victim to 
descend the stairs. 

One disgusting canvas seemed to depict a vast cross- 
section of Beacon Hill, with ant-like armies of the mephitic 
monsters squeezing themselves through burrows that 
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honeycombed the ground. Dances in the modern 
cemeteries were freely pictured, and another conception 
somehow shocked me more than all the rest—a scene in an 
unknown vault, where scores of the beasts crowded about 
one who had a well-known Boston guidebook and was 
evidently reading aloud. All were pointing to a certain 
passage, and every face seemed so distorted with epileptic 
and reverberant laughter that I almost thought I heard the 
fiendish echoes. The title of the picture was, ‘Holmes, 
Lowell and Longfellow Lie Buried in Mount Auburn.’ 

As I gradually steadied myself and got readjusted to 
this second room of deviltry and morbidity, I began to 
analyse some of the points in my sickening loathing. In the 
first place, I said to myself, these things repelled because 
of the utter inhumanity and callous crudity they showed in 
Pickman. The fellow must be a relentless enemy of all 
mankind to take such glee in the torture of brain and flesh 
and the degradation of the mortal tenement. In the second 
place, they terrified because of their very greatness. Their 
art was the art that convinced—when we saw the pictures 
we saw the demons themselves and were afraid of them. 
And the queer part was, that Pickman got none of his 
power from the use of selectiveness or bizarrerie. Nothing 
was blurred, distorted, or conventionalized; outlines were 
sharp and lifelike, and details were almost painfully 
defined. And the faces! 

It was not any mere artist’s interpretation that we saw; 
it was pandemonium itself, crystal clear in stark 
objectivity. That was it, by Heaven! The man was not a 
fantaisiste or romanticist at all—he did not even try to give 
us the churning, prismatic ephemera of dreams, but coldly 
and sardonically reflected some stable, mechanistic, and 
well-established horror-world which he saw fully, 
brilliantly, squarely, and unfalteringly. God knows what 
that world can have been, or where he ever glimpsed the 
blasphemous shapes that loped and trotted and crawled 
through it; but whatever the baffling source of his images, 
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one thing was plain. Pickman was in every sense—in 
conception and in execution—a thorough, painstaking, and 
almost scientific realist. 

My host was now leading the way down the cellar to 
his actual studio, and I braced myself for some hellish 
efforts among the unfinished canvases. As we reached the 
bottom of the damp stairs he turned his flash-light to a 
corner of the large open space at hand, revealing the 
circular brick curb of what was evidently a great well in 
the earthen floor. We walked nearer, and I saw that it must 
be five feet across, with walls a good foot thick and some 
six inches above the ground level—solid work of the 
seventeenth century, or I was much mistaken. That, 
Pickman said, was the kind of thing he had been talking 
about-an aperture of the network of tunnels that used to 
undermine the hill. I noticed idly that it did not seem to be 
bricked up, and that a heavy disc of wood formed the 
apparent cover. Thinking of the things this well must have 
been connected with if Pickman’s wild hints had not been 
mere rhetoric, I shivered slightly; then turned to follow 
him up a step and through a narrow door into a room of 
fair size, provided with a wooden floor and furnished as a 
studio. An acetylene gas outfit gave the light necessary for 
work. 

The unfinished pictures on easels or propped against 
the walls were as ghastly as the finished ones upstairs, and 
showed the painstaking methods of the artist. Scenes were 
blocked out with extreme care, and pencilled guide lines 
told of the minute exactitude which Pickman used in 
getting the right perspective and proportions. The man was 
great—I say it even now, knowing as much as I do. A large 
camera on a table excited my notice, and Pickman told me 
that he used it in taking scenes for backgrounds, so that he 
might paint them from photographs in the studio instead of 
carting his outfit around the town for this or that view. He 
thought a photograph quite as good as an actual scene or 
model for sustained work, and declared he employed them 
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regularly. 

There was something very disturbing about the 
nauseous sketches and _ half-finished monstrosities that 
leered round from every side of the room, and when 
Pickman suddenly unveiled a huge canvas on the side 
away from the light I could not for my life keep back a 
loud scream—the second I had emitted that night. It 
echoed and echoed through the dim vaultings of that 
ancient and nitrous cellar, and I had to choke back a flood 
of reaction that threatened to burst out as hysterical 
laughter. Merciful Creator! Eliot, but I don’t know how 
much was real and how much was feverish fancy. It 
doesn’t seem to me that earth can hold a dream like that! 

It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy with glaring 
red eyes, and it held in bony claws a thing that had been a 
man, gnawing at the head as a child nibbles at a stick of 
candy. Its position was a kind of crouch, and as one looked 
one felt that at any moment it might drop its present prey 
and seek a juicier morsel. But damn it all, it wasn’t even 
the fiendish subject that made it such an immortal 
fountain-head of all panic—not that, nor the dog face with 
its pointed ears, bloodshot eyes, flat nose, and drooling 
lips. It wasn’t the scaly claws nor the mould-caked body 
nor the half-hooved feet—none of these, though any one of 
them might well have driven an excitable man to madness. 

It was the technique, Eliot—the cursed, the impious, 
the unnatural technique! As I am a living being, I never 
elsewhere saw the actual breath of life so fused into a 
canvas. The monster was there—it glared and gnawed and 
gnawed and glared—and I knew that only a suspension of 
Nature’s laws could ever let a man paint a thing like that 
without a model—without some glimpse of the nether 
world which no mortal unsold to the Fiend has ever had. 

Pinned with a thumb-tack to a vacant part of the canvas 
was a piece of paper now badly curled up—probably, I 
thought, a photograph from which Pickman meant to paint 
a background as hideous as the nightmare it was to 
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enhance. I reached out to uncurl and look at it, when 
suddenly I saw Pickman start as if shot. He had been 
listening with peculiar intensity ever since my shocked 
scream had waked unaccustomed echoes in the dark cellar, 
and now he seemed struck with a fright which, though not 
comparable to my own, had in it more of the physical than 
of the spiritual. He drew a revolver and motioned me to 
silence, then stepped out into the main cellar and closed the 
door behind him. 

I think I was paralysed for an instant. Imitating 
Pickman’s listening, I fancied I heard a faint scurrying 
sound somewhere, and a series of squeals or beats in a 
direction I couldn’t determine. I thought of huge rats and 
shuddered. Then there came a subdued sort of clatter 
which somehow set me all in gooseflesh—a furtive, 
groping kind of clatter, though I can’t attempt to convey 
what I mean in words. It was like heavy wood falling on 
stone or brick—wood on brick—what did that make me 
think of? 

It came again, and louder. There was a vibration as if 
the wood had fallen farther than it had fallen before. After 
that followed a sharp grating noise, a shouted gibberish 
from Pickman, and the deafening discharge of all six 
chambers of a revolver, fired spectacularly as a lion tamer 
might fire in the air for effect. A muffled squeal or squawk, 
and a thud. Then more wood and brick grating, a pause, 
and the opening of the door—at which I’ll confess I started 
violently. Pickman reappeared with his smoking weapon, 
cursing the bloated rats that infested the ancient well. 

‘The deuce knows what they eat, Thurber,’ he grinned, 
‘for those archaic tunnels touched graveyard and witch-den 
and sea-coast. But whatever it is, they must have run short, 
for they were devilish anxious to get out. Your yelling 
stirred them up, I fancy. Better be cautious in these old 
places—our rodent friends are the one drawback, though I 
sometimes think they’re a positive asset by way of 
atmosphere and colour.’ 
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Well, Eliot, that was the end of the night’s adventure. 
Pickman had promised to show me the place, and Heaven 
knows he had done it. He led me out of that tangle of 
alleys in another direction, it seems, for when we sighted a 
lamp-post we were in a_ half-familiar street with 
monotonous rows of mingled tenement blocks and old 
houses. Charter Street, it turned out to be, but I was too 
flustered to notice just where we hit it. We were too late 
for the elevated, and walked back downtown through 
Hanover Street. I remember that wall. We switched from 
Tremont up Beacon, and Pickman left me at the corner of 
Joy, where I turned off. I never spoke to him again. 

Why did I drop him? Don’t be impatient. Wait till I 
ring for coffee. We’ve had enough of the other stuff, but I 
for one need something. No —it wasn’t the paintings I saw 
in that place; though I’ll swear they were enough to get 
him ostracised in nine-tenths of the homes and clubs of 
Boston, and I guess you won’t wonder now why I have to 
steer clear of subways and cellars. It was—something I 
found in my coat the next morning. You know, the curled- 
up paper tacked to the frightful canvas in the cellar; the 
thing I thought was a photograph of some scene he meant 
to use as a background for that monster. That last scare had 
come while I was reaching to uncurl it, and it seems I had 
vacantly crumpled it into my pocket. But here’s the 
coffee—take it black, Eliot, if you’re wise. 

Yes, that paper was the reason I dropped Pickman; 
Richard Upton Pickman, the greatest artist I have ever 
known—and the foulest being that ever leaped the bounds 
of life into the pits of myth and madness. Eliot—old Reid 
was right. He wasn’t strictly human. Either he was born in 
strange shadow, or he’d found a way to unlock the 
forbidden gate. It’s all the same now, for he’s gone—back 
into the fabulous darkness he loved to haunt. Here, let’s 
have the chandelier going. 

Don’t ask me to explain or even conjecture about what 
I burned. Don’t ask me, either, what lay behind that mole- 
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like scrambling Pickman was so keen to pass off as rats. 
There are secrets, you know, which might have come down 
from old Salem times, and Cotton Mather tells even 
stranger things. 

You know how damned lifelike Pickman’s paintings 
were—how we all wondered where he got those faces. 
Well—that paper wasn’t a photograph of any background, 
after all. What it showed was simply the monstrous being 
he was painting on that awful canvas. It was the model he 
was using—and its background was merely the wall of the 
cellar studio in minute detail. But by God, Eliot, it was a 
photograph from life! 
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The Toll-House 
W.W.Jacobs 


“Tes all nonsense,’ said Jack Barnes. ‘Of course 
people have died in the house; people die in every house. 
As for the noises—wind in the chimney and rats in the 
wainscot are very convincing to a nervous man. Give me 
another cup of tea, Meagle.’ 

‘Lester and White are first,’ said Meagle, who was 
presiding at the tea-table of the Three Feathers Inn. 
“You’ve had two.’ 

Lester and White finished their cups with irritating 
slowness, pausing between sips to sniff the aroma, and to 
discover the sex and dates of arrival of the ‘strangers’ 
which floated in some numbers in the beverage. Mr. 
Meagle served them to the brim, and then, turning to the 
grimly expectant Mr. Barnes, blandly requested him to ring 
for hot water. 

‘We'll try and keep your nerves in their present healthy 
condition,’ he remarked. ‘For my part I have a sort of half- 
and-half belief in the super-natural.’ 

‘All sensible people have,’ said Lester. ‘An aunt of 
mine saw a ghost once.’ 

White nodded. 

‘I had an uncle that saw one,’ he said. 

‘It always is somebody else that sees them,’ said 
Barnes. 

“Well, there is a house,’ said Meagle, ‘a large house at 
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an absurdly low rent, and nobody will take it. It has taken 
toll of at least one life of every family that has lived 
there—however short the time—and since it has stood 
empty caretaker after care-taker has died there. The last 
caretaker died fifteen years ago.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Barnes. ‘Long enough ago for legends 
to accumulate.’ 

‘Pll bet you a sovereign you won’t spend the night 
there alone, for all your talk,’ said White, suddenly. 

‘And I,’ said Lester. 

‘No,’ said Barnes slowly. ‘I don’t believe in ghosts nor 
in any supernatural things whatever; all the same I admit 
that I should not care to pass a night there alone.’ 

“But why not?’ inquired White. 

“Wind in the chimney,’ said Meagle with a grin. 

‘Rats in the wainscot,’ chimed in Lester. ‘As you like,’ 
said Barnes coloring. 

‘Suppose we all go,’ said Meagle. ‘Start after supper, 
and get there about eleven. We have been walking for ten 
days now without an adventure—except Barnes’s 
discovery that ditchwater smells longest. It will be a 
novelty, at any rate, and, if we break the spell by all 
surviving, the grateful owner ought to come down 
handsome.’ 

‘Let’s see what the landlord has to say about it first,’ 
said Lester. ‘There is no fun in passing a night in an 
ordinary empty house. Let us make sure that it is haunted.’ 

He rang the bell, and, sending for the landlord, 
appealed to him in the name of our common humanity not 
to let them waste a night watching in a house in which 
spectres and hobgoblins had no part. The reply was more 
than reassuring, and the landlord, after describing with 
considerable art the exact appearance of a head which had 
been seen hanging out of a window in the moonlight, 
wound up with a polite but urgent request that they would 
settle his bill before they went. 

‘It’s all very well for you young gentlemen to have 
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your fun,’ he said indulgently; ‘but supposing as how you 
are all found dead in the morning, what about me? It ain’t 
called the Toll-House for nothing, you know.’ 

‘Who died there last?’ inquired Barnes, with an air of 
polite derision. 

‘A tramp,’ was the reply. ‘He went there for the sake of 
half a crown, and they found him next morning hanging 
from the balusters, dead.’ 

‘Suicide,’ said Barnes. ‘Unsound mind.’ 

The landlord nodded. ‘That’s what the jury brought it 
in,’ he said slowly; ‘but his mind was sound enough when 
he went in there. I’d known him, off and on, for years. I’m 
a poor man, but I wouldn’t spend the night in that house 
for a hundred pounds.’ 

He repeated this remark as they started on their 
expedition a few hours later. They left as the inn was 
closing for the night; bolts shot noisily behind them, and, 
as the regular customers trudged slowly homewards, they 
set off at a brisk pace in the direction of the house. Most of 
the cottages were already in darkness, and lights in others 
went out as they passed. 

‘It seems rather hard that we have got to lose a night’s 
rest in order to convince Barnes of the existence of ghosts,’ 
said White. 

‘It’s in a good cause,’ said Meagle. ‘A most worthy 
object; and something seems to tell me that we shall 
succeed. You didn’t forget the candles, Lester?’ 

‘I have brought two,’ was the reply; ‘all the old man 
could spare.’ 

There was but little moon, and the night was cloudy. 
The road between high hedges was dark, and in one place, 
where it ran through a wood, so black that they twice 
stumbled in the uneven ground at the side of it. 

‘Fancy leaving our comfortable beds for this!’ said 
White again. ‘Let me see; this desirable residential 
sepulchre lies to the right, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Farther on,’ said Meagle. 
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They walked on for some time in silence, broken only 
by White’s tribute to the softness, the cleanliness, and the 
comfort of the bed which was receding farther and farther 
into the distance. Under Meagle’s guidance they turned oft 
at last to the right, and, after a walk of a quarter of a mile, 
saw the gates of the house before them. 

The lodge was almost hidden by overgrown shrubs and 
the drive was choked with rank growths. Meagle leading, 
they pushed through it until the dark pile of the house 
loomed above them. 

‘There is a window at the back where we can get in, so 
the landlord says,’ said Lester, as they stood before the hall 
door. 

‘Window?’ said Meagle. ‘Nonsense. Let’s do the thing 
properly. Where’s the knocker?’ 

He felt for it in the darkness and gave a thundering rat- 
tat-tat at the door. 

‘Don’t play the fool,’ said Barnes crossly. 

‘Ghostly servants are all asleep,’ said Meagle gravely, 
“but I'll wake them up before I’ve done with them. It’s 
scandalous keeping us out here in the dark.’ 

He plied the knocker again, and the noise volleyed in 
the emptiness beyond. Then with a sudden exclamation he 
put out his hands and stumbled forward. 

“Why, it was open all the time,’ he said, with an odd 
catch in his voice. ‘Come on.’ 

‘I don’t believe it was open,’ said Lester, hanging back. 
‘Somebody is playing us a trick.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Meagle sharply. ‘Give me a candle. 
Thanks. Who’s got a match?’ 

Barnes produced a box and struck one, and Meagle, 
shielding the candle with his hand, led the way forward to 
the foot of the stairs. ‘Shut the door, somebody,’ he said, 
‘there’s too much draught.’ 

‘It is shut,’ said White, glancing behind him. 

Meagle fingered his chin. ‘Who shut it?’ he inquired, 
looking from one to the other. ‘Who came in last?’ 
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‘I did,’ said Lester, ‘but I don’t remember shutting it— 
perhaps I did, though.’ 

Meagle, about to speak, thought better of it, and, still 
carefully guarding the flame, began to explore the house, 
with the others close behind. Shadows danced on the walls 
and lurked in the comers as they proceeded. At the end of 
the passage they found a second staircase, and ascending it 
slowly gained the first floor. 

‘Careful!’ said Meagle, as they gained the landing. 

He held the candle forward and showed where the 
balusters had broken away. Then he peered curiously into 
the void beneath. 

‘This is where the tramp hanged himself, I suppose,’ he 
said thoughtfully. 

‘You’ve got an unwholesome mind,’ said White, as 
they walked on. ‘This place is qutie creepy enough without 
your remembering that. Now let’s find a comfortable room 
and have a little nip of whiskey apiece and a pipe. How 
will this do?’ 

He opened a door at the end of the passage and 
revealed a small square room. Meagle led the way with the 
candle, and, first melting a drop or two of tallow, stuck it 
on the mantelpiece. The others seated themselves on the 
floor and watched pleasantly as White drew from his 
pocket a small bottle of whiskey and a tin cup. 

‘H’m! I’ve forgotten the water,’ he exclaimed. ‘Tll 
soon get some,’ said Meagle. 

He tugged violently at the bell-handle, and the rusty 
jangling of a bell sounded from a distant kitchen. He rang 
again. 

‘Don’t play the fool,’ said Barnes roughly. 

Meagle laughed. ‘I only wanted to convince you,’ he 
said kindly. ‘There ought to be, at any rate, one ghost in 
the servants’ hall.’ 

Barnes held up his hand for silence. 

‘Yes?’ said Meagle with a grin at the other two. ‘Is 
anybody coming?’ 
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‘Suppose we drop this game and go back,’ said Barnes 
suddenly. ‘I don’t believe in spirits, but nerves are outside 
anybody’s command. You may laugh as you like, but it 
really seemed to me that I heard a door open below and 
steps on the stairs.’ 

His voice was drowned in a roar of laughter. 

‘He is coming round,’ said Meagle with a smirk. ‘By 
the time I have done with him he will be a confirmed 
believer. Well, who will go and get some water? Will you, 
Barnes?’ 

‘No,’ was the reply. 

‘If there is any it might not be safe to drink after all 
these years,’ said Lester. ‘We must do without it.’ 

Meagle nodded, and taking a seat on the floor held out 
his hand for the cup. Pipes were lit and the clean, 
wholesome smell of tobacco filled the room. White 
produced a pack of cards; talk and laughter rang through 
the room and died away reluctantly in distant corridors. 

‘Empty rooms always delude me into the belief that I 
possess a deep voice,’ said Meagle. “To-morrow ° 

He started up with a smothered exclamation as the light 
went out suddenly and something struck him on the head. 
The others sprang to their feet. Then Meagle laughed. 

‘It’s the candle,’ he exclaimed. ‘I didn’t stick it 
enough.’ 

Barnes struck a match and relighting the candle stuck it 
on the mantelpiece, and sitting down took up his cards 
again. 

‘What was I going to say?’ said Meagle. ‘Oh, I know; 
tomorrow I , 

‘Listen!’ said White, laying his hand on the other’s 
sleeve. ‘Upon my word I really thought I heard a laugh.’ 

‘Look here!’ said Barnes. ‘What do you say to going 
back? I’ve had enough of this. I keep fancying that I hear 
things too; sounds of something moving about in the 
passage outside. I know it’s only fancy, but it’s 
uncomfortable.’ 
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“You go if you want to,’ said Meagle, ‘and we will play 
dummy. Or you might ask the tramp to take your hand for 
you, as you go downstairs.’ 

Barnes shivered and exclaimed angrily. He got up and, 
walking to the half-closed door, listened. 

‘Go outside,’ said Meagle, winking at the other two. 
‘Pll dare you to go down to the hall door and back by 
yourself.’ 

Barnes came back and, bending forward, lit his pipe at 
the candle. 

‘I am nervous but rational,’ he said, blowing out a thin 
cloud of smoke. ‘My nerves tell me that there is something 
prowling up and down the long passage outside; my reason 
tells me that it is all nonsense. Where are my cards?’ 

He sat down again, and taking up his hand, looked 
through it carefully and led. 

‘Your play, White,’ he said after a pause. White made 
no sign. 

“Why, he is asleep,’ said Meagle. ‘Wake up, old man. 
Wake up and play.’ 

Lester, who was sitting next to him, took the sleeping 
man by the arm and shook him, gently at first and then 
with some roughness; but White, with his back against the 
wall and his head bowed, made no sign. Meagle bawled in 
his ear and then turned a puzzled face to the others. 

‘He sleeps like the dead,’ he said, grimacing. ‘Well, 
there are still three of us to keep each other company.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lester, nodding. ‘Unless—Good Lord! 
suppose ° 

He broke off and eyed them trembling. 

‘Suppose what?’ inquired Meagle. 

‘Nothing,’ stammered Lester. ‘Let’s wake him. Try him 
again. White! White!’ 

‘It’s no good,’ said Meagle seriously; ‘there’s 
something wrong about that sleep.’ 

‘That’s what I meant,’ said Lester; ‘and if he goes to 
sleep like that, why shouldn’t : 
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Meagle sprang to his feet. ‘Nonsense,’ he said roughly. 
‘He’s tired out; that’s all. Still, let’s take him up and clear 
out. You take his legs and Barnes will lead the way with 
the candle. Yes? Who’s that?’ 

He looked up quickly towards the door. ‘Thought I 
heard somebody tap,’ he said with a shamefaced laugh. 
‘Now, Lester, up with him. One, two— Lester! Lester!’ 

He sprang forward too late; Lester, with his face buried 
in his arms, had rolled over on the floor fast asleep, and his 
utmost efforts failed to awaken him. 

“‘He—is—asleep,’ he stammered. ‘‘Asleep!’ 

Barnes, who had taken the candle from the mantel- 
piece, stood peering at the sleepers in silence and dropping 
tallow over the floor. 

‘We must get out of this,’ said Meagle. ‘Quick!’ Barnes 
hesitated. ‘We can’t leave them here—’ he began. 

‘We must,’ said Meagle in strident tones. ‘If you go to 
sleep I shall go—Quick! Come.’ 

He seized the other by the arm and strove to drag him 
to the door. Barnes shook him off, and putting the candle 
back on the mantelpiece, tried again to arouse the sleepers. 

‘It’s no good,” he said at last, and, turning from them, 
watched Meagle. ‘Don’t you go to sleep,’ he said 
anxiously. 

Meagle shook his head, and they stood for some time in 
uneasy silence. ‘May as well shut the door,’ said Barnes at 
last. 

He crossed over and closed it gently. Then at a 
scuffling noise behind him he turned and saw Meagle in a 
heap on the hearthstone. 

With a sharp catch in his breath he stood motionless. 
Inside the room the candle, fluttering in the draught, 
showed dimly the grotesque attitudes of the sleepers. 
Beyond the door there seemed to his over-wrought 
imagination a strange and stealthy unrest. He tried to 
whistle, but his lips were parched, and in a mechanical 
fashion he stooped, and began to pick up the cards which 
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littered the floor. 

He stopped once or twice and stood with bent head 
listening. The unrest outside seemed to increase; a loud 
creaking sounded from the stairs. 

‘Who is there?’ he cried loudly. 

The creaking ceased. He crossed to the door and 
flinging it open, strode out into the corridor. As he walked 
his fears left him suddenly. 

‘Come on!’ he cried with a low laugh. ‘All of you! All 
of you! Show your faces—your infernal ugly faces! Don’t 
skulk!’ 

He laughed again and walked on; and the heap in the 
fireplace put out his head tortoise fashion and listened in 
horror to the retreating footsteps. Not until they had 
become inaudible in the distance did the listeners’ features 
relax. 

‘Good Lord, Lester, we’ve driven him mad,’ he said in 
a frightened whisper. ‘We must go after him.’ 

There was no reply. Meagle sprung to his feet. ‘Do you 
hear?’ he cried. ‘Stop your fooling now; this is serious. 
White! Lester! Do you hear?’ 

He bent and surveyed them in angry bewilderment. ‘All 
right,’ he said in a trembling voice. ‘You won’t frighten 
me, you know.’ 

He turned away and walked with exaggerated 
carelessness in the direction of the door. He even went 
outside and peeped through the crack, but the sleepers did 
not stir. He glanced into the blackness behind, and then 
came hastily into the room again. 

He stood for a few seconds regarding them. The 
stillness in the house was horrible; he could not even hear 
them breathe. With a sudden resolution he snatched the 
candle from the mantelpiece and held the flame to White’s 
finger. Then as he reeled back stupefied the footsteps again 
became audible. 

He stood with the candle in his shaking hand listening. 
He heard them ascending the farther staircase, but they 
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stopped suddenly as he went to the door. He walked a little 
way along the passage, and they went scurrying down the 
stairs and then at a jog-trot along the corridor below. He 
went back to the main staircase, and they ceased again. 

For a time he hung over the balusters, listening and 
trying to pierce the blackness below; then slowly, step by 
step, he made his way downstairs, and, holding the candle 
above his head, peered about him. 

‘Barnes!’ he called. ‘Where are you?’ Shaking with 
fright, he made his way along the passage, and summoning 
up all his courage pushed open doors and gazed fearfully 
into empty rooms. Then, quite suddenly, he heard the 
footsteps in front of him. 

He followed slowly for fear of extinguishing the 
candle, until they led him at last into a vast bare kitchen 
with damp walls and a broken floor. In front of him a door 
leading into an inside room had just closed. He ran towards 
it and flung it open, and a cold air blew out the candle. He 
stood aghast. 

‘Barnes!’ he cried again. ‘Don’t be afraid! It is I— 
Meagle!’ 

There was no answer. He stood gazing into the 
darkness, and all the time the idea of something close at 
hand watching was upon him. Then suddenly the steps 
broke out overhead again. 

He drew back hastily, and passing through the kitchen 
groped his way along the narrow passages. He could now 
see better in the darkness, and finding himself at last at the 
foot of the staircase began to ascend it noiselessly. He 
reached the landing just in time to see a figure disappear 
round the angle of a wall. Still careful to make no noise, he 
followed the sound of the steps until they led him to the 
top floor, and he cornered the chase at the end of a short 
passage. 

‘Barnes!’ he whispered. ‘Barnes!’ 

Something stirred in the darkness. A small circular 
window at the end of the passage just softened the 
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blackness and revealed the dim outlines of a motionless 
figure. Meagle, in place of advancing, stood almost as still 
as a sudden horrible doubt took possession of him. With 
his eyes fixed on the shape in front he fell back slowly and, 
as it advanced upon him, burst into a terrible cry. 

‘Barnes! For God’s sake! Is it you?’ 

The echoes of his voice left the air quivering, but the 
figure before him paid no heed. For a moment he tried to 
brace his courage up to endure its approach, then with a 
smothered cry he turned and fled. 

The passages wound like a maze, and he threaded them 
blindly in a vain search for the stairs. If he could get down 
and open the hall door. 

He caught his breath in a sob; the steps had begun 
again. At a lumbering trot they clattered up and down the 
bare passages, in and out, up and down, as though in 
search of him. He stood appalled, and then as they drew 
near entered a small room and stood behind the door as 
they rushed by. He came out and ran swiftly and 
noiselessly in the other direction, and in a moment the 
steps were after him. He found the long corridor and raced 
along it at top speed. The stairs he knew were at the end, 
and with the steps close behind he descended them in blind 
haste. The steps gained on him, and he shrank to the side to 
let them pass, still continuing his headlong flight. Then 
suddenly he seemed to slip off the earth into space. 

Lester awoke in the morning to find the sunshine 
streaming into the room, and White sitting up and 
regarding with some perplexity a badly blistered finger. 

‘Where are the others?’ inquired Lester. ‘Gone, I 
suppose,’ said White. ‘We must have been asleep.’ 

Lester arose, and stretching his stiffened limbs, dusted 
his clothes with his hands, and went out into the corridor. 
White followed. At the noise of their approach a figure 
which had been lying asleep at the other end sat up and 
revealed the face of Barnes. ‘Why, I’ve been asleep,’ he 
said in surprise. ‘I don’t remember coming here. How did I 
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get here?’ 

‘Nice place to come for a nap,’ said Lester, severely, as 
he pointed to the gap in the balusters. 

‘Look there! Another yard and where would you have 
been? ’He walked carelessly to the edge and looked over. 
In response to his startled cry the others drew near, and all 
three stood gazing at the dead man below. 
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Casting the Runes 
M.R. James 


April 15th, 190- 


Dear Sir, 





I am requested by the Council of the Association 
to return to you the draft of a paper on The Truth of 
Alchemy, which you have been good enough to offer to 
read at our forthcoming meeting, and to inform you that 
the Council do not see their way to including it in the 
programme. 


lam, 


Yours faithfully, 





Secretary. 


KOCK ok ok ok 


April 18th 


Dear Sir, 
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I am sorry to say that my engagements do not permit of 
my affording you an interview on the subject of your 
proposed paper. Nor do our laws allow of your discussing 
the matter with a Committee of our Council, as you 
suggest. Please allow me to assure you that the fullest 
consideration was given to the draft which you submitted, 
and that it was not declined without having been referred 
to the judgement of a most competent authority. No 
personal question (it can hardly be necessary for me to 
add) can have had the slightest influence on the decision of 
the Council. 


Believe me (ut supra). 


i 


April 20th 


The Secretary of the —— Association begs 
respectfully to inform Mr Karswell that it is impossible for 
him to communicate the name of any person or persons to 
whom the draft of Mr Karswell’s paper may have been 
submitted; and further desires to intimate that he cannot 
undertake to reply to any further letters on this subject. 


Ce 


‘And who is Mr Karswell?’ inquired the Secretary’s 
wife. She had called at his office, and (perhaps 
unwarrantably) had picked up the last of these three letters, 
which the typist had just brought in. 

‘Why, my dear, just at present Mr Karswell is a very 
angry man. But I don’t know much about him otherwise, 
except that he is a person of wealth, his address is Lufford 
Abbey, Warwickshire, and he’s an alchemist, apparently, 
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and wants to tell us all about it; and that’s about all— 
except that I don’t want to meet him for the next week or 
two. Now, if you’re ready to leave this place, I am.’ 

‘What have you been doing to make him angry?’ asked 
Mrs Secretary. 

‘The usual thing, my dear, the usual thing: he sent in a 
draft of a paper he wanted to read at the next meeting, and 
we referred it to Edward Dunning—almost the only man in 
England who knows about these things—and he said it was 
perfectly hopeless, so we declined it. So Karswell has been 
pelting me with letters ever since. The last thing he wanted 
was the name of the man we referred his nonsense to; you 
saw my answer to that. But don’t you say anything about 
it, for goodness’ sake.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed. Did I ever do such a thing? 
I do hope, though, he won’t get to know that it was poor 
Mr Dunning.’ 

‘Poor Mr Dunning? I don’t know why you call him 
that; he’s a very happy man, is Dunning. Lots of hobbies 
and a comfortable home, and all his time to himself.’ 

‘I only meant I should be sorry for him if this man got 
hold of his name, and came and bothered him.’ 

‘Oh, ah! yes. I dare say he would be poor Mr Dunning 
then.’ 

The Secretary and his wife were lunching out, and the 
friends to whose house they were bound were 
Warwickshire people. So Mrs Secretary had already settled 
it in her own mind that she would question them 
judiciously about Mr Karswell. But she was saved the 
trouble of leading up to the subject, for the hostess said to 
the host, before many minutes had passed, ‘I saw the 
Abbot of Lufford this morning.’ The host whistled. ‘Did 
you? What in the world brings him up to town?’ 
‘Goodness knows; he was coming out of the British 
Museum gate as I drove past.’ It was not unnatural that 
Mrs Secretary should inquire whether this was a real Abbot 
who was being spoken of. ‘Oh no, my dear: only a 
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neighbour of ours in the country who bought Lufford 
Abbey a few years ago. His real name is Karswell.’ ‘Is he a 
friend of yours?’ asked Mr Secretary, with a private wink 
to his wife. The question let loose a torrent of declamation. 
There was really nothing to be said for Mr Karswell. 
Nobody knew what he did with himself: his servants were 
a horrible set of people; he had invented a new religion for 
himself, and practised no one could tell what appalling 
rites; he was very easily offended, and never forgave 
anybody; he had a dreadful face (so the lady insisted, her 
husband somewhat demurring); he never did a kind action, 
and whatever influence he did exert was mischievous. ‘Do 
the poor man justice, dear,’ the husband interrupted. ‘You 
forget the treat he gave the school children.’ ‘Forget it, 
indeed! But I’m glad you mentioned it, because it gives an 
idea of the man. Now, Florence, listen to this. The first 
winter he was at Lufford this delightful neighbour of ours 
wrote to the clergyman of his parish (he’s not ours, but we 
know him very well) and offered to show the school 
children some magic-lantern slides. He said he had some 
new kinds, which he thought would interest them. Well, 
the clergyman was rather surprised, because Mr Karswell 
had shown himself inclined to be unpleasant to the 
children—complaining of their trespassing, or something 
of the sort; but of course he accepted, and the evening was 
fixed, and our friend went himself to see that everything 
went right. He said he never had been so thankful for 
anything as that his own children were all prevented from 
being there: they were at a children’s party at our house, as 
a matter of fact. Because this Mr Karswell had evidently 
set out with the intention of frightening these poor village 
children out of their wits, and I do believe, if he had been 
allowed to go on, he would actually have done so. He 
began with some comparatively mild things. Red Riding 
Hood was one, and even then, Mr Farrer said, the wolf was 
so dreadful that several of the smaller children had to be 
taken out: and he said Mr Karswell began the story by 
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producing a noise like a wolf howling in the distance, 
which was the most gruesome thing he had ever heard. All 
the slides he showed, Mr Farrer said, were most clever; 
they were absolutely realistic, and where he had got them 
or how he worked them he could not imagine. Well, the 
show went on, and the stories kept on becoming a little 
more terrifying each time, and the children were 
mesmerized into complete silence. At last he produced a 
series which represented a little boy passing through his 
own park—Lufford, I mean—in the evening. Every child 
in the room could recognize the place from the pictures. 
And this poor boy was followed, and at last pursued and 
overtaken, and either torn to pieces or somehow made 
away with, by a horrible hopping creature in white, which 
you saw first dodging about among the trees, and gradually 
it appeared more and more plainly. Mr Farrer said it gave 
him one of the worst nightmares he ever remembered, and 
what it must have meant to the children doesn’t bear 
thinking of. Of course this was too much, and he spoke 
very sharply indeed to Mr Karswell, and said it couldn’t go 
on. All he said was: ‘Oh, you think it’s time to bring our 
little show to an end and send them home to their beds? 
Very well!’ And then, if you please, he switched on 
another slide, which showed a great mass of snakes, 
centipedes, and disgusting creatures with wings, and 
somehow or other he made it seem as if they were 
climbing out of the picture and getting in amongst the 
audience; and this was accompanied by a sort of dry 
rustling noise which sent the children nearly mad, and of 
course they stampeded. A good many of them were rather 
hurt in getting out of the room, and I don’t suppose one of 
them closed an eye that night. There was the most dreadful 
trouble in the village afterwards. Of course the mothers 
threw a good part of the blame on poor Mr Farrer, and, if 
they could have got past the gates, I believe the fathers 
would have broken every window in the Abbey. Well, 
now, that’s Mr Karswell: that’s the Abbot of Lufford, my 
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dear, and you can imagine how we covet his society.’ 

‘Yes, I think he has all the possibilities of a 
distinguished criminal, has Karswell,’ said the host. ‘I 
should be sorry for anyone who got into his bad books.’ 

‘Is he the man, or am I mixing him up with someone 
else?’ asked the Secretary (who for some minutes had been 
wearing the frown of the man who is trying to recollect 
something). ‘Is he the man who brought out a History of 
Witchcraft some time back—ten years or more?’ 

‘That’s the man; do you remember the reviews of it?’ 

‘Certainly I do; and what’s equally to the point, I knew 
the author of the most incisive of the lot. So did you: you 
must remember John Harrington; he was at John’s in our 
time.’ 

‘Oh, very well indeed, though I don’t think I saw or 
heard anything of him between the time I went down and 
the day I read the account of the inquest on him.’ 

‘Inquest?’ said one of the ladies. ‘What has happened 
to him?’ 

“Why, what happened was that he fell out of a tree and 
broke his neck. But the puzzle was, what could have 
induced him to get up there. It was a mysterious business, I 
must say. Here was this man—not an athletic fellow, was 
he? and with no eccentric twist about him that was ever 
noticed—walking home along a country road late in the 
evening—no tramps about—well known and liked in the 
place—and he suddenly begins to run like mad, loses his 
hat and stick, and finally shins up a tree—quite a difficult 
tree—growing in the hedgerow: a dead branch gives way, 
and he comes down with it and breaks his neck, and there 
he’s found next morning with the most dreadful face of 
fear on him that could be imagined. It was pretty evident, 
of course, that he had been chased by something, and 
people talked of savage dogs, and beasts escaped out of 
menageries; but there was nothing to be made of that. That 
was in ‘89, and I believe his brother Henry (whom I 
remember as well at Cambridge, but you probably don’t) 
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has been trying to get on the track of an explanation ever 
since. He, of course, insists there was malice in it, but I 
don’t know. It’s difficult to see how it could have come 
in.’ 

After a time the talk reverted to the History of 
Witchcraft. ‘Did you ever look into it?’ asked the host. 

‘Yes, I did,’ said the Secretary. ‘I went so far as to read 
it.’ 

“Was it as bad as it was made out to be?’ 

‘Oh, in point of style and form, quite hopeless. It 
deserved all the pulverizing it got. But, besides that, it was 
an evil book. The man believed every word of what he was 
saying, and I’m very much mistaken if he hadn’t tried the 
greater part of his receipts.’ 

‘Well, I only remember Harrington’s review of it, and I 
must say if I’d been the author it would have quenched my 
literary ambition for good. I should never have held up my 
head again.’ 

‘It hasn’t had that effect in the present case. But come, 
it’s half-past three; I must be off.’ 

On the way home the Secretary’s wife said, ‘I do hope 
that horrible man won’t find out that Mr Dunning had 
anything to do with the rejection of his paper.’ ‘I don’t 
think there’s much chance of that,’ said the Secretary. 
‘Dunning won’t mention it himself, for these matters are 
confidential, and none of us will for the same reason. 
Karswell won’t know his name, for Dunning hasn’t 
published anything on the same subject yet. The only 
danger is that Karswell might find out, if he was to ask the 
British Museum people who was in the habit of consulting 
alchemical manuscripts: I can’t very well tell them not to 
mention Dunning, can I? It would set them talking at once. 
Let’s hope it won’t occur to him.’ 

However, Mr Karswell was an astute man. 
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This much is in the way of prologue. On an evening 
rather later in the same week, Mr Edward Dunning was 
returning from the British Museum, where he had been 
engaged in research, to the comfortable house in a suburb 
where he lived alone, tended by two excellent women who 
had been long with him. There is nothing to be added by 
way of description of him to what we have heard already. 
Let us follow him as he takes his sober course homewards. 
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A train took him to within a mile or two of his house, 
and an electric tram a stage farther. The line ended at a 
point some three hundred yards from his front door. He 
had had enough of reading when he got into the car, and 
indeed the light was not such as to allow him to do more 
than study the advertisements on the panes of glass that 
faced him as he sat. As was not unnatural, the 
advertisements in this particular line of cars were objects 
of his frequent contemplation, and, with the possible 
exception of the brilliant and convincing dialogue between 
Mr Lamplough and an eminent K.C. on the subject of 
Pyretic Saline, none of them afforded much scope to his 
imagination. I am wrong: there was one at the corner of the 
car farthest from him which did not seem familiar. It was 
in blue letters on a yellow ground, and all that he could 
read of it was a name—John Harrington—and something 
like a date. It could be of no interest to him to know more; 
but for all that, as the car emptied, he was just curious 
enough to move along the seat until he could read it well. 
He felt to a slight extent repaid for his trouble; the 
advertisement was not of the usual type. It ran thus: ‘In 
memory of John Harrington, F.S.A., of The Laurels, 
Ashbrooke. Died Sept. 18th, 1889. Three months were 
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allowed.’ 

The car stopped. Mr Dunning, still contemplating the 
blue letters on the yellow ground, had to be stimulated to 
rise by a word from the conductor. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, ‘I was looking at that advertisement; it’s a very odd 
one, isn’t it?’ The conductor read it slowly. ‘Well, my 
word,’ he said, ‘I never see that one before. Well, that is a 
cure, ain’t it? Someone bin up to their jokes ’ere, I should 
think.’ He got out a duster and applied it, not without 
saliva, to the pane and then to the outside. ‘No,’ he said, 
returning, ‘that ain’t no transfer; seems to me as if it was 
reg’lar in the glass, what I mean in the substance, as you 
may say. Don’t you think so, sir?’ Mr Dunning examined it 
and rubbed it with his glove, and agreed. ‘Who looks after 
these advertisements, and gives leave for them to be put 
up? I wish you would inquire. I will just take a note of the 
words.’ At this moment there came a call from the driver: 
‘Look alive, George, time’s up.’ ‘All right, all right; there’s 
something else what’s up at this end. You come and look 
at this ’ere glass.” ‘What’s gorn with the glass?’ said the 
driver, approaching. ‘Well, and 00’s ‘Arrington? What’s it 
all about?’ ‘I was just asking who was responsible for 
putting the advertisements up in your cars, and saying it 
would be as well to make some inquiry about this one.’ 
‘Well, sir, that’s all done at the Company’s office, that 
work is: it’s our Mr Timms, I believe, looks into that. 
When we put up tonight I’Il leave word, and per’aps I’ll be 
able to tell you tomorrer if you ‘appen to be coming this 
way.’ 

This was all that passed that evening. Mr Dunning did 
just go to the trouble of looking up Ashbrooke, and found 
that it was in Warwickshire. 

Next day he went to town again. The car (it was the 
same car) was too full in the morning to allow of his 
getting a word with the conductor: he could only be sure 
that the curious advertisement had been made away with. 
The close of the day brought a further element of mystery 
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into the transaction. He had missed the tram, or else 
preferred walking home, but at a rather late hour, while he 
was at work in his study, one of the maids came to say that 
two men from the tramways was very anxious to speak to 
him. This was a reminder of the advertisement, which he 
had, he says, nearly forgotten. He had the men in-they 
were the conductor and driver of the car—and when the 
matter of refreshment had been attended to, asked what Mr 
Timms had had to say about the advertisement. ‘Well, sir, 
that’s what we took the liberty to step round about,’ said 
the conductor. ‘Mr Timms ‘e give William ’ere the rough 
side of his tongue about that: ‘cordin’ to ’im there warn’t 
no advertisement of that description sent in, nor ordered, 
nor paid for, nor put up, nor nothink, let alone not bein’ 
there, and we was playing the fool takin’ up his time. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘if that’s the case, all I ask of you, Mr 
Timms,’ I says, ‘is to take and look at it for yourself,’ I 
says. ‘Of course if it ain’t there,’ I says, “you may take and 
call me what you like.’ ‘Right,’ he says, ‘I will’: and we 
went straight off. Now, I leave it to you, sir, if that ad., as 
we term ’em, with ‘Arrington on it warn’t as plain as ever 
you see anythink—blue letters on yeller glass, and as I says 
at the time, and you borne me out, reg’lar in the glass, 
because, if you remember, you recollect of me swabbing it 
with my duster.’ “To be sure I do, quite clearly—well?’ 
“You may say well, I don’t think. Mr Timms he gets in that 
car with a light—no, he telled William to ‘old the light 
outside. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘where’s your precious ad. what 
we’ve ‘eard so much about?’ “‘Ere it is,’ I says, ‘Mr 
Timms,’ and I laid my ‘and on it.’ The conductor paused. 

‘Well,’ said Mr Dunning, ‘it was gone, I suppose. 
Broken?’ 

‘Broke!—not it. There warn’t, if you’ll believe me, no 
more trace of them letters—blue letters they was—on that 
piece o’ glass, than—well, it’s no good me talkin’. J never 
see such a thing. I leave it to William here if—but there, as 
I says, where’s the benefit in me going on about it?’ 
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‘And what did Mr Timms say?’ 

“Why ‘e did what I give ’im leave to—called us pretty 
much anythink he liked, and I don’t know as I blame him 
so much neither. But what we thought, William and me 
did, was as we seen you take down a bit of a note about 
that—well, that letterin’-—’ 

‘I certainly did that, and I have it now. Did you wish 
me to speak to Mr Timms myself, and show it to him? Was 
that what you came in about?’ 

‘There, didn’t I say as much?’ said William. ‘Deal with 
a gent if you can get on the track of one, that’s my word. 
Now perhaps, George, you'll allow as I ain’t took you very 
far wrong tonight.’ 

‘Very well, William, very well; no need for you to go 
on as if you’d ‘ad to frog’s-march me ’ere. I come quiet, 
didn’t I? All the same for that, we ‘adn’t ought to take up 
your time this way, sir; but if it so ‘appened you could find 
time to step round to the Company orfice in the morning 
and tell Mr Timms what you seen for yourself, we should 
lay under a very ‘igh obligation to you for the trouble. You 
see it ain’t bein’ called—well, one thing and another, as we 
mind, but if they got it into their ‘ead at the orfice as we 
seen things as warn’t there, why, one thing leads to 
another, and where we should be a twelvemunce ‘ence— 
well, you can understand what I mean.’ 

Amid further elucidations of the proposition, George, 
conducted by William, left the room. 

The incredulity of Mr Timms (who had a nodding 
acquaintance with Mr Dunning) was greatly modified on 
the following day by what the latter could tell and show 
him; and any bad mark that might have been attached to 
the names of William and George was not suffered to 
remain on the Company’s books; but explanation there was 
none. 

Mr Dunning’s interest in the matter was kept alive by 
an incident of the following afternoon. He was walking 
from his club to the train, and he noticed some way ahead a 
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man with a handful of leaflets such as are distributed to 
passers-by by agents of enterprising firms. This agent had 
not chosen a very crowded street for his operations: in fact, 
Mr Dunning did not see him get rid of a single leaflet 
before he himself reached the spot. One was thrust into his 
hand as he passed: the hand that gave it touched his, and he 
experienced a sort of little shock as it did so. It seemed 
unnaturally rough and hot. He looked in passing at the 
giver, but the impression he got was so unclear that, 
however much he tried to reckon it up subsequently, 
nothing would come. He was walking quickly, and as he 
went on glanced at the paper. It was a blue one. The name 
of Harrington in large capitals caught his eye. He stopped, 
startled, and felt for his glasses. The next instant the leaflet 
was twitched out of his hand by a man who hurried past, 
and was irrecoverably gone. He ran back a few paces, but 
where was the passer-by? and where the distributor? 

It was in a somewhat pensive frame of mind that Mr 
Dunning passed on the following day into the Select 
Manuscript Room of the British Museum, and filled up 
tickets for Harley 3586, and some other volumes. After a 
few minutes they were brought to him, and he was settling 
the one he wanted first upon the desk, when he thought he 
heard his own name whispered behind him. He turned 
round hastily, and in doing so, brushed his little portfolio 
of loose papers on to the floor. He saw no one he 
recognized except one of the staff in charge of the room, 
who nodded to him, and he proceeded to pick up his 
papers. He thought he had them all, and was turning to 
begin work, when a stout gentleman at the table behind 
him, who was just rising to leave, and had collected his 
own belongings, touched him on the shoulder, saying, 
‘May I give you this? I think it should be yours,’ and 
handed him a missing quire. ‘It is mine, thank you,’ said 
Mr Dunning. In another moment the man had left the 
room. Upon finishing his work for the afternoon, Mr 
Dunning had some conversation with the assistant in 
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charge, and took occasion to ask who the stout gentleman 
was. ‘Oh, he’s a man named Karswell,’ said the assistant; 
‘he was asking me a week ago who were the great 
authorities on alchemy, and of course I told him you were 
the only one in the country. Ill see if I can catch him: he’d 
like to meet you, I’m sure.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t dream of it!’ said Mr 
Dunning, ‘I’m particularly anxious to avoid him.’ 

‘Oh! very well,’ said the assistant, ‘he doesn’t come 
here often: I dare say you won’t meet him.’ 

More than once on the way home that day Mr Dunning 
confessed to himself that he did not look forward with his 
usual cheerfulness to a solitary evening. It seemed to him 
that something ill-defined and impalpable had stepped in 
between him and his fellow-men—had taken him in 
charge, as it were. He wanted to sit close up to his 
neighbours in the train and in the tram, but as luck would 
have it both train and car were markedly empty. The 
conductor George was thoughtful, and appeared to be 
absorbed in calculations as to the number of passengers. 
On arriving at his house he found Dr Watson, his medical 
man, on his doorstep. ‘I’ve had to upset your household 
arrangements, I’m sorry to say, Dunning. Both your 
servants hors de combat. In fact, I’ve had to send them to 
the Nursing Home.’ 

‘Good heavens! what’s the matter?’ 

‘It’s something like ptomaine poisoning, I should think: 
you’ve not suffered yourself, I can see, or you wouldn’t be 
walking about. I think theyll pull through all right.’ 

‘Dear, dear! Have you any idea what brought it on?’ 
‘Well, they tell me they bought some shell-fish from a 
hawker at their dinner-time. It’s odd. I’ve made inquiries, 
but I can’t find that any hawker has been to other houses in 
the street. I couldn’t send word to you; they won’t be back 
for a bit yet. You come and dine with me tonight, anyhow, 
and we can make arrangements for going on. Eight 
o’clock. Don’t be too anxious.’ The solitary evening was 
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thus obviated; at the expense of some distress and 
inconvenience, it is true. Mr Dunning spent the time 
pleasantly enough with the doctor (a rather recent settler), 
and returned to his lonely home at about 11.30. The night 
he passed is not one on which he looks back with any 
satisfaction. He was in bed and the light was out. He was 
wondering if the charwoman would come early enough to 
get him hot water next morning, when he heard the 
unmistakable sound of his study door opening. No step 
followed it on the passage floor, but the sound must mean 
mischief, for he knew that he had shut the door that 
evening after putting his papers away in his desk. It was 
rather shame than courage that induced him to slip out into 
the passage and lean over the banister in his nightgown, 
listening. No light was visible; no further sound came: only 
a gust of warm, or even hot air played for an instant round 
his shins. He went back and decided to lock himself into 
his room. There was more unpleasantness, however. Either 
an economical suburban company had decided that their 
light would not be required in the small hours, and had 
stopped working, or else something was wrong with the 
meter; the effect was in any case that the electric light was 
off. The obvious course was to find a match, and also to 
consult his watch: he might as well know how many hours 
of discomfort awaited him. So he put his hand into the 
well-known nook under the pillow: only, it did not get so 
far. What he touched was, according to his account, a 
mouth, with teeth, and with hair about it, and, he declares, 
not the mouth of a human being. I do not think it is any use 
to guess what he said or did; but he was in a spare room 
with the door locked and his ear to it before he was clearly 
conscious again. And there he spent the rest of a most 
miserable night, looking every moment for some fumbling 
at the door: but nothing came. 

The venturing back to his own room in the morning 
was attended with many listenings and quiverings. The 
door stood open, fortunately, and the blinds were up (the 
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servants had been out of the house before the hour of 
drawing them down); there was, to be short, no trace of an 
inhabitant. The watch, too, was in its usual place; nothing 
was disturbed, only the wardrobe door had swung open, in 
accordance with its confirmed habit. A ring at the back 
door now announced the charwoman, who had been 
ordered the night before, and nerved Mr Dunning, after 
letting her in, to continue his search in other parts of the 
house. It was equally fruitless. 

The day thus begun went on dismally enough. He dared 
not go to the Museum: in spite of what the assistant had 
said, Karswell might turn up there, and Dunning felt he 
could not cope with a probably hostile stranger. His own 
house was odious; he hated sponging on the doctor. He 
spent some little time in a call at the Nursing Home, where 
he was slightly cheered by a good report of his 
housekeeper and maid. Towards lunch-time he betook 
himself to his club, again experiencing a gleam of 
satisfaction at seeing the Secretary of the Association. At 
luncheon Dunning told his friend the more material of his 
woes, but could not bring himself to speak of those that 
weighed most heavily on his spirits. ‘My poor dear man,’ 
said the Secretary, ‘what an upset! Look here: we’re alone 
at home, absolutely. You must put up with us. Yes! no 
excuse: send your things in this afternoon.’ Dunning was 
unable to stand out: he was, in truth, becoming acutely 
anxious, as the hours went on, as to what that night might 
have waiting for him. He was almost happy as he hurried 
home to pack up. 

His friends, when they had time to take stock of him, 
were rather shocked at his lorn appearance, and did their 
best to keep him up to the mark. Not altogether without 
success: but, when the two men were smoking alone later, 
Dunning became dull again. Suddenly he said, ‘Gayton, I 
believe that alchemist man knows it was I who got his 
paper rejected.’ Gayton whistled. ‘What makes you think 
that?’ he said. Dunning told of his conversation with the 
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Museum assistant, and Gayton could only agree that the 
guess seemed likely to be correct. ‘Not that I care much,’ 
Dunning went on, ‘only it might be a nuisance if we were 
to meet. He’s a _ bad-tempered party, I imagine.’ 
Conversation dropped again; Gayton became more and 
more strongly impressed with the desolateness that came 
over Dunning’s face and bearing, and finally—though with 
a considerable effort—he asked him point-blank whether 
something serious was not bothering him. Dunning gave an 
exclamation of relief. ‘I was perishing to get it off my 
mind,’ he said. ‘Do you know anything about a man named 
John Harrington?’ Gayton was thoroughly startled, and at 
the moment could only ask why. Then the complete story 
of Dunning’s experiences came out—what had happened 
in the tramcar, in his own house, and in the street, the 
troubling of spirit that had crept over him, and still held 
him; and he ended with the question he had begun with. 
Gayton was at a loss how to answer him. To tell the story 
of Harrington’s end would perhaps be right; only, Dunning 
was in a nervous state, the story was a grim one, and he 
could not help asking himself whether there were not a 
connecting link between these two cases, in the person of 
Karswell. It was a difficult concession for a scientific man, 
but it could be eased by the phrase ‘hypnotic suggestion’. 
In the end he decided that his answer tonight should be 
guarded; he would talk the situation over with his wife. So 
he said that he had known Harrington at Cambridge, and 
believed he had died suddenly in 1889, adding a few 
details about the man and his published work. He did talk 
over the matter with Mrs Gayton, and, as he had 
anticipated, she leapt at once to the conclusion which had 
been hovering before him. It was she who reminded him of 
the surviving brother, Henry Harrington, and she also who 
suggested that he might be got hold of by means of their 
hosts of the day before. ‘He might be a hopeless crank,’ 
objected Gayton. ‘That could be ascertained from the 
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Bennetts, who knew him,’ Mrs Gayton retorted; and she 
undertook to see the Bennetts the very next day. 


KOK ck ok ok 


It is not necessary to tell in further detail the steps by 
which Henry Harrington and Dunning were brought 
together. 
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The next scene that does require to be narrated is a 
conversation that took place between the two. Dunning had 
told Harrington of the strange ways in which the dead 
man’s name had been brought before him, and had said 
something, besides, of his own subsequent experiences. 
Then he had asked if Harrington was disposed, in return, to 
recall any of the circumstances connected with his 
brother’s death. Harrington’s surprise at what he heard can 
be imagined: but his reply was readily given. 

‘John,’ he said, ‘was in a very odd state, undeniably, 
from time to time, during some weeks before, though not 
immediately before, the catastrophe. There were several 
things; the principal notion he had was that he thought he 
was being followed. No doubt he was an impressionable 
man, but he never had had such fancies as this before. I 
cannot get it out of my mind that there was ill-will at work, 
and what you tell me about yourself reminds me very 
much of my brother. Can you think of any possible 
connecting link?’ 

‘There is just one that has been taking shape vaguely in 
my mind. I’ve been told that your brother reviewed a book 
very severely not long before he died, and just lately I have 
happened to cross the path of the man who wrote that book 
in a way he would resent.’ 

‘Don’t tell me the man was called Karswell.’ 
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‘Why not? that is exactly his name.’ 

Henry Harrington leant back. ‘That is final to my mind. 
Now I must explain further. From something he said, I feel 
sure that my brother John was beginning to believe—very 
much against his will—that Karswell was at the bottom of 
his trouble. I want to tell you what seems to me to have a 
bearing on the situation. My brother was a great musician, 
and used to run up to concerts in town. He came back, 
three months before he died, from one of these, and gave 
me his programme to look at—an analytical programme: 
he always kept them. ‘I nearly missed this one,’ he said. ‘I 
suppose I must have dropped it: anyhow, I was looking for 
it under my seat and in my pockets and so on, and my 
neighbour offered me his, said ‘might he give it me, he had 
no further use for it,’ and he went away just afterwards. I 
don’t know who he was—a stout, clean-shaven man. I 
should have been sorry to miss it; of course I could have 
bought another, but this cost me nothing.’ At another time 
he told me that he had been very uncomfortable both on 
the way to his hotel and during the night. I piece things 
together now in thinking it over. Then, not very long after, 
he was going over these programmes, putting them in 
order to have them bound up, and in this particular one 
(which by the way I had hardly glanced at), he found quite 
near the beginning a strip of paper with some very odd 
writing on it in red and black—most carefully done—it 
looked to me more like Runic letters than anything else. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘this must belong to my fat neighbour. It 
looks as if it might be worth returning to him; it may be a 
copy of something; evidently someone has taken trouble 
over it. How can I find his address?’ We talked it over for 
a little and agreed that it wasn’t worth advertising about, 
and that my brother had better look out for the man at the 
next concert, to which he was going very soon. The paper 
was lying on the book and we were both by the fire; it was 
a cold, windy summer evening. I suppose the door blew 
open, though I didn’t notice it: at any rate a gust—a warm 
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gust it was—came quite suddenly between us, took the 
paper and blew it straight into the fire: it was light, thin 
paper, and flared and went up the chimney in a single ash. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘you can’t give it back now.’ He said 
nothing for a minute: then rather crossly, ‘No, I can’t; but 
why you should keep on saying so I don’t know.’ I 
remarked that I didn’t say it more than once. ‘Not more 
than four times, you mean,’ was all he said. I remember all 
that very clearly, without any good reason; and now to 
come to the point. I don’t know if you looked at that book 
of Karswell’s which my unfortunate brother reviewed. It’s 
not likely that you should: but I did, both before his death 
and after it. The first time we made game of it together. It 
was written in no style at all—split infinitives, and every 
sort of thing that makes an Oxford gorge rise. Then there 
was nothing that the man didn’t swallow: mixing up 
classical myths, and stories out of the Golden Legend with 
reports of savage customs of today—all very proper, no 
doubt, if you know how to use them, but he didn’t: he 
seemed to put the Golden Legend and the Golden Bough 
exactly on a par, and to believe both: a pitiable exhibition, 
in short. Well, after the misfortune, I looked over the book 
again. It was no better than before, but the impression 
which it left this time on my mind was different. I 
suspected—as I told you—that Karswell had borne ill-will 
to my brother, even that he was in some way responsible 
for what had happened; and now his book seemed to me to 
be a very sinister performance indeed. One chapter in 
particular struck me, in which he spoke of ‘casting the 
Runes’ on people, either for the purpose of gaining their 
affection or of getting them out of the way—perhaps more 
especially the latter: he spoke of all this in a way that really 
seemed to me to imply actual knowledge. I’ve not time to 
go into details, but the upshot is that I am pretty sure from 
information received that the civil man at the concert was 
Karswell: I suspect—I more than suspect—that the paper 
was of importance: and I do believe that if my brother had 
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been able to give it back, he might have been alive now. 
Therefore, it occurs to me to ask you whether you have 
anything to put beside what I have told you.’ 

By way of answer, Dunning had the episode in the 
Manuscript Room at the British Museum to relate. 

‘Then he did actually hand you some papers; have you 
examined them? No? because we must, if you’ll allow it, 
look at them at once, and very carefully.’ 

They went to the still empty house—empty, for the two 
servants were not yet able to return to work. Dunning’s 
portfolio of papers was gathering dust on the writing-table. 
In it were the quires of small-sized scribbling paper which 
he used for his transcripts: and from one of these, as he 
took it up, there slipped and fluttered out into the room 
with uncanny quickness, a strip of thin light paper. The 
window was open, but Harrington slammed it to, just in 
time to intercept the paper, which he caught. ‘I thought so,’ 
he said; ‘it might be the identical thing that was given to 
my brother. You’ll have to look out, Dunning; this may 
mean something quite serious for you.’ 

A long consultation took place. The paper was 
narrowly examined. As Harrington had said, the characters 
on it were more like Runes than anything else, but not 
decipherable by either man, and both hesitated to copy 
them, for fear, as they confessed, of perpetuating whatever 
evil purpose they might conceal. So it has remained 
impossible (if I may anticipate a little) to ascertain what 
was conveyed in this curious message or commission. Both 
Dunning and Harrington are firmly convinced that it had 
the effect of bringing its possessors into very undesirable 
company. That it must be returned to the source whence it 
came they were agreed, and further, that the only safe and 
certain way was that of personal service; and here 
contrivance would be necessary, for Dunning was known 
by sight to Karswell. He must, for one thing, alter his 
appearance by shaving his beard. But then might not the 
blow fall first? Harrington thought they could time it. He 
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knew the date of the concert at which the ‘black spot’ had 
been put on his brother: it was June 18th. The death had 
followed on Sept. 18th. Dunning reminded him that three 
months had been mentioned on the inscription on the car- 
window. ‘Perhaps,’ he added, with a cheerless laugh, 
‘mine may be a bill at three months too. I believe I can fix 
it by my diary. Yes, April 23rd was the day at the 
Museum; that brings us to July 23rd. Now, you know, it 
becomes extremely important to me to know anything you 
will tell me about the progress of your brother’s trouble, if 
it is possible for you to speak of it.’ ‘Of course. Well, the 
sense of being watched whenever he was alone was the 
most distressing thing to him. After a time I took to 
sleeping in his room, and he was the better for that: still, he 
talked a great deal in his sleep. What about? Is it wise to 
dwell on that, at least before things are straightened out? I 
think not, but I can tell you this: two things came for him 
by post during those weeks, both with a London postmark, 
and addressed in a commercial hand. One was a woodcut 
of Bewick’s, roughly torn out of the page: one which 
shows a moonlit road and a man walking along it, followed 
by an awful demon creature. Under it were written the 
lines out of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ (which I suppose the cut 
illustrates) about one who, having once looked round 
walks on, and turns no more his head, Because he 
knows a frightful fiend Doth close behind him tread. 

The other was a calendar, such as tradesmen often 
send. My brother paid no attention to this, but I looked at it 
after his death, and found that everything after Sept. 18 had 
been torn out. You may be surprised at his having gone out 
alone the evening he was killed, but the fact is that during 
the last ten days or so of his life he had been quite free 
from the sense of being followed or watched.’ 

The end of the consultation was this. Harrington, who 
knew a neighbour of Karswell’s, thought he saw a way of 
keeping a watch on his movements. It would be Dunning’s 
part to be in readiness to try to cross Karswell’s path at any 
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moment, to keep the paper safe and in a place of ready 
access. They parted. The next weeks were no doubt a 
severe strain upon Dunning’s nerves: the intangible barrier 
which had seemed to rise about him on the day when he 
received the paper, gradually developed into a brooding 
blackness that cut him off from the means of escape to 
which one might have thought he might resort. No one was 
at hand who was likely to suggest them to him, and he 
seemed robbed of all initiative. He waited with 
inexpressible anxiety as May, June, and early July passed 
on, for a mandate from Harrington. But all this time 
Karswell remained immovable at Lufford. 

At last, in less than a week before the date he 
had come to look upon as the end of his earthly activities, 
came a telegram: “Leaves Victoria by boat train Thursday 
night. Do not miss. I come to you to-night. Harrington.’ 

He arrived accordingly, and they concocted plans. 
The train left Victoria at nine and its last stop before Dover 
was Croydon West. Harrington would mark down 
Karswell at Victoria, and look out for Dunning at Croydon, 
calling to him if need were by a name agreed upon. 
Dunning, disguised as far as might be, was to have no label 
or initials on any hand luggage, and must at all costs have 
the paper with him. 

Dunning’s suspense as he waited on the Croydon 
platform I need not attempt to describe. His sense of 
danger during the last days had only been sharpened by the 
fact that the cloud about him had perceptibly been lighter; 
but relief was an ominous symptom, and, if Karswell 
eluded him now, hope was gone: and there were so many 
chances of that. The rumour of the journey might be itself 
a device. The twenty minutes in which he paced the 
platform and persecuted every porter with inquiries as to 
the boat train were as bitter as any he had spent. Still, the 
train came, and Harrington was at the window. It was 
important, of course, that there should be no recognition: 
so Dunning got in at the farther end of the corridor 
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carriage, and only gradually made his way to the 
compartment where Harrington and Karswell were. He 
was pleased, on the whole, to see that the train was far 
from full. 

Karswell was on the alert, but gave no sign of 
recognition. Dunning took the seat not immediately facing 
him, and attempted, vainly at first, then with increasing 
command of his faculties, to reckon the possibilities of 
making the desired transfer. Opposite to Karswell, and 
next to Dunning, was a heap of Karswell’s coats on the 
seat. It would be of no use to slip the paper into these—he 
would not be safe, or would not feel so, unless in some 
way it could be proffered by him and accepted by the 
other. There was a handbag, open, and with papers in it. 
Could he manage to conceal this (so that perhaps Karswell 
might leave the carriage without it), and then find and give 
it to him? This was the plan that suggested itself. If he 
could only have counselled with Harrington! but that could 
not be. The minutes went on. More than once Karswell 
rose and went out into the corridor. The second time 
Dunning was on the point of attempting to make the bag 
fall off the seat, but he caught Harrington’s eye, and read 
in it a warning. 

Karswell, from the corridor, was watching: probably to 
see if the two men recognized each other. He returned, but 
was evidently restless: and, when he rose the third time, 
hope dawned, for something did slip off his seat and fall 
with hardly a sound to the floor. Karswell went out once 
more, and passed out of range of the corridor window. 
Dunning picked up what had fallen, and saw that the key 
was in his hands in the form of one of Cook’s ticket-cases, 
with tickets in it. These cases have a pocket in the cover, 
and within very few seconds the paper of which we have 
heard was in the pocket of this one. To make the operation 
more secure, Harrington stood in the doorway of the 
compartment and fiddled with the blind. It was done, and 
done at the right time, for the train was now slowing down 
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towards Dover. 

In a moment more Karswell re-entered the 
compartment. As he did so, Dunning, managing, he knew 
not how, to suppress the tremble in his voice, handed him 
the ticket-case, saying, ‘May I give you this, sir? I believe 
it is yours.’ After a brief glance at the ticket inside, 
Karswell uttered the hoped-for response, ‘Yes, it is; much 
obliged to you, sir,’ and he placed it in his breast pocket. 

Even in the few moments that remained—moments of 
tense anxiety, for they knew not to what a premature 
finding of the paper might lead—both men noticed that the 
carriage seemed to darken about them and to grow warmer; 
that Karswell was fidgety and oppressed; that he drew the 
heap of loose coats near to him and cast it back as if it 
repelled him; and that he then sat upright and glanced 
anxiously at both. They, with sickening anxiety, busied 
themselves in collecting their belongings; but they both 
thought that Karswell was on the point of speaking when 
the train stopped at Dover Town. It was natural that in the 
short space between town and pier they should both go into 
the corridor. 

At the pier they got out, but so empty was the train that 
they were forced to linger on the platform until Karswell 
should have passed ahead of them with his porter on the 
way to the boat, and only then was it safe for them to 
exchange a pressure of the hand and a word of 
concentrated congratulation. The effect upon Dunning was 
to make him almost faint. Harrington made him lean up 
against the wall, while he himself went forward a few 
yards within sight of the gangway to the boat, at which 
Karswell had now arrived. The man at the head of it 
examined his ticket, and, laden with coats he passed down 
into the boat. Suddenly the official called after him, ‘You, 
sir, beg pardon, did the other gentleman show his ticket?’ 
‘What the devil do you mean by the other gentleman?’ 
Karswell’s snarling voice called back from the deck. The 
man bent over and looked at him. ‘The devil? Well, I don’t 
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know, I’m sure,’ Harrington heard him say to himself, and 
then aloud, ‘My mistake, sir; must have been your rugs! 
ask your pardon.’ And then, to a subordinate near him, 
“*Ad he got a dog with him, or what? Funny thing: I could 
‘a’? swore ‘e wasn’t alone. Well, whatever it was, they’ll 
‘ave to see to it aboard. She’s off now. Another week and 
we shall be gettin’ the ‘oliday customers.’ In five minutes 
more there was nothing but the lessening lights of the boat, 
the long line of the Dover lamps, the night breeze, and the 
moon. 

Long and long the two sat in their room at the ‘Lord 
Warden’. In spite of the removal of their greatest anxiety, 
they were oppressed with a doubt, not of the lightest. Had 
they been justified in sending a man to his death, as they 
believed they had? Ought they not to warn him, at least? 
‘No,’ said Harrington; ‘if he is the murderer I think him, 
we have done no more than is just. Still, if you think it 
better—but how and where can you warn him?’ ‘He was 
booked to Abbeville only,’ said Dunning. ‘I saw that. If I 
wired to the hotels there in Joanne’s Guide, ‘Examine your 
ticket-case, Dunning,’ I should feel happier. This is the 
21st: he will have a day. But I am afraid he has gone into 
the dark.’ So telegrams were left at the hotel office. 

It is not clear whether these reached their destination, 
or whether, if they did, they were understood. All that is 
known is that, on the afternoon of the 23rd, an English 
traveller, examining the front of St Wulfram’s Church at 
Abbeville, then under extensive repair, was struck on the 
head and instantly killed by a stone falling from the 
scaffold erected round the north-western tower, there 
being, as was clearly proved, no workman on the scaffold 
at that moment: and the traveller’s papers identified him as 
Mr Karswell. 

Only one detail shall be added. At Karswell’s sale a set 
of Bewick, sold with all faults, was acquired by 
Harrington. The page with the woodcut of the traveller and 
the demon was, as he had expected, mutilated. Also, after a 
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judicious interval, Harrington repeated to Dunning 
something of what he had heard his brother say in his 
sleep: but it was not long before Dunning stopped him. 
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The Shunned House 
H.P. Lovecraft 


From even the greatest of horrors irony is seldom 
absent. Some times it enters directly into the composition 
of the events, while sometimes it relates only to their 
fortuitous position among persons and places. The latter 
sort is splendidly exemplified by a case in the ancient city 
of Providence, where in the late forties Edgar Allan Poe 
used to sojourn often during his unsuccessful wooing of 
the gifted poetess, Mrs. Whitman. Poe generally stopped at 
the Mansion House in Benefit Street--the renamed Golden 
Ball Inn whose roof has sheltered Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lafayette--and his favourite walk led northward along 
the same street to Mrs. Whitman's home and_ the 
neighbouring hillside churchyard of St. John's whose 
hidden expanse of eighteenth-century gravestones had for 
him a peculiar fascination. 

Now the irony is this. In this walk, so many times 
repeated, the world's greatest master of the terrible and the 
bizarre was obliged to pass a particular house on the 
eastern side of the street; a dingy, antiquated structure 
perched on the abruptly rising side hill, with a great unkept 
yard dating from a time when the region was partly open 
country. It does not appear that he ever wrote or spoke of 
it, nor is there any evidence that he even noticed it. And 
yet that house, to the two persons in possession of certain 
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information, equals or outranks in horror the wildest 
phantasy of the genius who so often passed it 
unknowingly, and stands starkly leering as a symbol of all 
that is unutterably hideous. 

The house was--and for that matter still is--of a kind to 
attract the attention of the curious. Originally a farm or 
semi-farm building, it followed the average New England 
colonial lines of the middle eighteenth century--the 
prosperous peaked-roof sort, with two stories and 
dormerless attic, and with the Georgian doorway and 
interior paneling dictated by the progress of taste at that 
time. It faced south, with one gable and buried to the lower 
windows in the east ward rising hill, and the other exposed 
to the foundations toward the street. Its construction, over a 
century and a half ago, had followed the grading and 
straightening of the road in that especial vicinity; for 
Benefit Street--at first called Back Street--was laid out as a 
lane winding amongst the graveyards of the first settlers, 
and straightened only when the removal of the bodies to 
the North Burial Ground made it decently possible to cut 
through the old family plots. 

At the start, the western wall had lain some twenty feet 
up a precipitous lawn from the roadway; but a widening of 
the street at about the time of the Revolution sheared off 
most of the intervening space, exposing the foundations so 
that a brick basement wall had to be made, giving the deep 
cellar a street frontage with the door and two windows 
above ground, close to the new line of public travel. When 
the sidewalk was laid out a century ago the last of the 
intervening space was removed; and Poe in his walks must 
have seen only a sheer ascent of dull grey brick flush with 
the sidewalk and surmounted at a height of ten feet by the 
antique shingled bulk of the house proper. 

The farm-like grounds extended back very deeply up 
the hill, al most to Wheaton Street. The space south of the 
house, abutting on Benefit Street, was of course greatly 
above the existing sidewalk level, forming a terrace 
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bounded by a high bank wall of damp, mossy stone pierced 
by a steep flight of narrow steps which led inward be 
tween canyon-like surfaces to the upper region of mangy 
lawn, rheumy brick walls, and neglected gardens whose 
dismantled cement urns, rusted kettles fallen from tripods 
of knotty sticks, and similar paraphernalia set off the 
weather beaten front door with its broken fanlight, rotting 
Ionic pilasters, and wormy triangular pediment. 

What I heard in my youth about the shunned house was 
merely that people died there in alarmingly great numbers. 
That, I was told, was why the original owners had moved 
out some twenty years after building the place. It was 
plainly unhealthy, perhaps because of the dampness and 
fungous growth in the cellar, the general sickish smell, the 
draughts of the hallways, or the quality of the well and 
pump water. These things were bad enough, and these 
were all that gained belief among the person whom I knew. 
Only the notebooks of my antiquarian uncle, Dr. Elihu 
Whipple, revealed to me at length the darker, vaguer 
surmises which formed an undercurrent of folk-lore among 
old-time servants and humble folk, surmises which never 
travelled far, and which were largely forgotten when 
Providence grew to be a metropolis with a shifting modern 
population. 

The general fact is, that the house was never regarded 
by the solid part of the community as in any real sense 
‘haunted.’ There were no widespread tales of rattling 
chains, cold currents of air, extinguished lights, or faces at 
the window. Extremists sometimes said the house was 
‘unlucky,’ but that is as far as even they went. What was 
really beyond dispute is that a frightful proportion of 
persons died there; or more accurately, had died there, 
since after some peculiar happenings over sixty years ago 
the building had become deserted through the sheer 
impossibility of renting it. These persons were not all cut 
off suddenly by any one cause; rather did it seem that their 
vitality was insidiously sapped, so that each one died the 
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sooner from whatever tendency to weakness he may have 
naturally had. And those who did not die displayed in 
varying degree a type of anaemia or consumption, and 
sometimes a decline of the mental faculties, which spoke 
ill for the salubriousness of the building. Neighbouring 
houses, it must be added, seemed entirely free from the 
noxious quality. 

This much I knew before my insistent questioning led 
my uncle to show me the notes which finally embarked us 
both on our hideous investigation. In my childhood the 
shunned house was vacant, with barren, gnarled and 
terrible old trees, long, queerly pale grass and 
nightmarishly misshapen weeds in the high terraced yard 
where birds never lingered. We boys used to overrun the 
place, and I can still recall my youthful terror not only at 
the morbid strangeness of this sinister vegetation, but at the 
eldritch atmosphere and odour of the dilapidated house, 
whose unlocked front door was often entered in quest of 
shudders. The small-paned windows were largely broken, 
and a nameless air of desolation hung round the precarious 
panel ling, shaky interior shutters, peeling wallpaper, 
falling plaster, rickety staircases, and such fragments of 
battered furniture as still remained. The dust and cobwebs 
added their touch of the fearful; and brave indeed was the 
boy who would voluntarily ascend the ladder to the attic, a 
vast raftered length lighted only by small blinking 
windows in the gable ends, and filled with a massed 
wreckage of chests, chairs, and spinning-wheels which 
infinite years of deposit had shrouded and festooned into 
monstrous and hellish shapes. 

But after all, the attic was not the most terrible part of 
the house. It was the dank, humid cellar which somehow 
exerted the strongest repulsion on us, even though it was 
wholly above ground on the street side, with only a thin 
door and window-pierced brick wall to separate it from the 
busy sidewalk. We scarcely knew whether to haunt it in 
spectral fascination, or to shun it for the sake of our souls 
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and our sanity. For one thing, the bad odour of the house 
was strongest there; and for another thing, we did not like 
the white fungous growths which occasionally sprang up in 
rainy summer weather from the hard earth floor. Those 
fungi, grotesquely like the vegetation in the yard outside, 
were truly horrible in their outlines; detest able parodies of 
toadstools and Indian pipes, whose like we had never seen 
in any other situation. They rotted quickly, and at one stage 
became slightly phosphorescent; so that nocturnal passers- 
by sometimes spoke of witch-fires glowing behind the 
broken panes of the foetor-spreading windows. 

We never--even in our wildest Hallowe'en moods-- 
visited this cellar by night, but in some of our daytime 
visits could detect the phosphorescence, especially when 
the day was dark and wet. There was also a subtler thing 
we often thought we detected--a very strange thing which 
was, however, merely suggestive at most. I refer to a sort 
of cloudy whitish pattern on the dirt floor--a vague, 
shifting deposit of mould or nitre which we sometimes 
thought we could trace amidst the sparse fungous growths 
near the huge fireplace of the basement kitchen. Once in a 
while it struck us that this patch bore an uncanny 
resemblance to a doubled-up human figure, though 
generally no such kinship existed, and often there was no 
whitish deposit whatever. .On a certain rainy afternoon 
when this illusion seemed phenomenally strong, and when, 
in addition, I had fancied I glimpsed a kind of thin, 
yellowish, shimmering exhalation rising from the nitrous 
pattern toward the yawning fireplace, I spoke to my uncle 
about the matter. He smiled at this odd conceit, but it 
seemed that his smile was tinged with reminiscence. Later 
I heard that a similar notion entered into some of the wild 
ancient tales of the common folk--a notion likewise 
alluding to ghoulish, wolfish shapes taken by smoke from 
the great chimney, and queer contours assumed by certain 
of the sinuous tree-roots that thrust their way into the cellar 
through the loose foundation-stones. 
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Not till my adult years did my uncle set before me the 
notes and data which he had collected concerning the 
shunned house. Dr. Whipple was a sane, conservative 
physician of the old school, and for all his interest in the 
place was not eager to encourage young thoughts toward 
the abnormal. His own view, postulating simply a building 
and location of markedly unsanitary qualities, had nothing 
to do with abnormality; but he realized that the very 
picturesque ness which aroused his own interest would in a 
boy's fanciful mind take on all manner of gruesome 
imaginative associations. 

The doctor was a bachelor; a white-haired, clean- 
shaven, old-fashioned gentleman, and a local historian of 
note, who had often broken a lance with such controversial 
guardians of tradition as Sidney S. Rider and Thomas W. 
Bicknell. He lived with one man servant in a Georgian 
homestead with knocker and iron-railed steps, balanced 
eerily on the steep ascent of North Court Street beside the 
ancient brick court and colony house where his 
grandfather--a cousin of that celebrated privateersman, 
Capt. Whipple, who burnt His Majesty's armed schooner 
Gaspee in 1772--had voted in the legislature on May 4, 
1776, for the independence of the Rhode Island Colony. 
Around him in the damp, low-ceiled library with the musty 
white paneling, heavy carved overmantel and small-paned, 
vine-shaded windows, were the relics and records of his 
ancient family, among which were many dubious allusions 
to the shunned house in Benefit Street. That pest spot lies 
not far. distant--for Benefit runs ledgewise just above the 
court house along the precipitous hill up which the first 
settlement climbed. 

When, in the end, my insistent pestering and maturing 
years evoked from my uncle the hoarded lore I sought, 
there lay before me a strange enough chronicle. Long- 
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winded, statistical, and drearily genealogical as some of 
the matter was, there ran through it a continuous thread of 
brooding, tenacious horror and preternatural malevolence 
which impressed me even more than it had impressed the 
good doctor. Separate events fitted together uncannily, and 
seemingly irrelevant details held mines of hideous 
possibilities. A new and burning curiosity grew in me, 
compared to which my boyish curiosity was feeble and 
inchoate. The first revelation led to an exhaustive research, 
and finally to that shuddering quest which proved so 
disastrous to myself and mine. For at last my uncle insisted 
on joining the search I had commenced, and after a certain 
night in that house he did not come away with me. I am 
lonely without that gentle soul whose long years were 
filled only with honour, virtue, good taste, benevolence, 
and learning. I have reared a marble urn to his memory in 
St. John's churchyard--the place that Poe loved--the hidden 
grove of giant willows on the hill, where tombs and head 
stones huddle quietly between the hoary bulk of the church 
and the houses and bank walls of Benefit Street. 

The history of the house, opening amidst a maze of 
dates, revealed no trace of the sinister either about its 
construction or about the prosperous and honourable 
family who built it. Yet from the first a taint of calamity, 
soon increased to boding significance, was apparent. My 
uncle's carefully compiled record began with the building 
of the structure in 1763, and followed the theme with an 
unusual amount of detail. The shunned house, it seems, 
was first inhabited by William Harris and his wife Rhoby 
Dexter, with their children, Elkanah, born in 1755, Abigail, 
born in 1757, William, Jr., born in 1759, and Ruth, born in 
1761. Harris was a substantial merchant and seaman in the 
West India trade, connected with the firm of Obadiah 
Brown and his nephews. After Brown's death in 1761, the 
new firm of Nicholas Brown & Co. made him master of 
the brig Prudence, providence-built, of 120 tons, thus 
enabling him to erect the new homestead he had desired 
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ever since his marriage. 

The site he had chosen--a recently straightened part of 
the new and fashionable Back Street, which ran along the 
side of the hill above crowded Cheapside--was all that 
could be wished, and the building did justice to the 
location. It was the best that moderate means could afford, 
and Harris hastened to move in before the birth of a fifth 
child which the family expected. That child, a boy, came in 
December; but was still-born. Nor was any child to be born 
alive in that house for a century and a half. 

The next April sickness occurred among the children, 
and Abigail and Ruth died before the month was over. Dr. 
Job Ives diagnosed the trouble as some infantile fever, 
though others declared it was more of a mere wasting- 
away or decline. It seemed, in any event, to be contagious; 
for Hannah Bowen, one of the two servants, died of it in 
the following June. Eli Lideason, the other servant, 
constantly complained of weakness; and would have 
returned to his father's farm in Rehoboth but for a sudden 
attachment for Mehitabel Pierce, who was hired to succeed 
Hannah. He died the next year--a sad year in deed, since it 
marked the death of William Harris himself, enfeebled as 
he was by the climate of Martinique, where his occupation 
had kept him for considerable periods during the preceding 
decade. 

The widowed Rhoby Harris never recovered from the 
shock of her husband's death, and the passing of her 
firstborn Elkanah two years later was the final blow to her 
reason. In 1768 she fell victim to a mild form of insanity, 
and was thereafter confined to the upper part of the house, 
her elder maiden sister, Mercy Dexter, having moved in to 
take charge of the family. Mercy was a plain, raw-boned 
woman of great strength, but her health visibly declined 
from the time of her advent. She was greatly devoted to her 
unfortunate sister, and had an especial affection for her 
only surviving nephew William, who from a sturdy infant 
had become a sickly, spindling lad. In this year the servant 
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Mehitabel died, and the other servant, Pre served Smith, 
left without coherent explanation--or at least, with only 
some wild tales and a complaint that he disliked the smell 
of the place. For a time Mercy could secure no more help, 
since the seven deaths and case of madness, all occurring 
within five years' space, had begun to set in motion the 
body of fireside rumour which later became so bizarre. 
Ultimately, however, she obtained new servants from out 
of town; Ann White, a morose woman from that part of 
North Kingstown now set off as the township of Exeter, 
and a capable Boston man named Zenas Low. 

It was Ann White who first gave definite shape to the 
sinister idle talk. Mercy should have known better than to 
hire anyone from the Nooseneck Hill country, for that 
remote bit of backwoods was then, as now, a seat of the 
most uncomfortable superstitions. As lately as 1892 an 
Exeter community exhumed a dead body and 
ceremoniously burnt its heart in order to prevent certain 
alleged visitations injurious to the public health and peace, 
and one may imagine the point of view of the same section 
in 1768. Ann's tongue was perniciously active, and within 
a few months Mercy discharged her, filling her place with 
a faithful and amiable Amazon from Newport, Maria 
Robbins. 

Meanwhile poor Rhoby Harris, in her madness, gave 
voice to dreams and imaginings of the most hideous sort. 
At times her screams became insupportable, and for long 
periods she would utter shrieking horrors which 
necessitated her son's temporary residence with his cousin, 
Peleg Harris, in Presbyterian Lane near the new college 
building. The boy would seem to improve after these visits, 
and had Mercy been as wise as she was well-meaning, she 
would have let him live permanently with Peleg. Just what 
Mrs. Harris cried out in her fits of violence, tradition 
hesitates to say; or rather, presents such extravagant 
accounts that they nullify themselves through sheer 
absurdity. Certainly it sounds absurd to hear that a woman 
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educated only in the rudiments of French often shouted for 
hours in a coarse and idiomatic form of that language, or 
that the same per son, alone and guarded, complained 
wildly of a staring thing which bit and chewed at her. In 
1772 the servant Zenas died, and when Mrs. Harris heard 
of it she laughed with a shocking delight utterly foreign to 
her. The next year she herself died, and was laid to rest in 
the North Burial Ground beside her husband. 

Upon the outbreak of trouble with Great Britain in 
1775, William Harris, despite his scant sixteen years and 
feeble constitution, man aged to enlist in the Army of 
Observation under General Greene; and from that time on 
enjoyed a steady rise in health and prestige. 

In 1780, as a Captain in Rhode Island forces in New 
Jersey under Colonel Angell, he met and married Phebe 
Hetfield of Elizabethtown, whom he brought to Providence 
upon his honourable discharge in the following year. 

The young soldier's return was not a thing of 
unmitigated happiness. The house, it is true, was still in 
good condition; and the street had been widened and 
changed in name from Back Street to Benefit Street. But 
Mercy Dexter's once robust frame had undergone a sag and 
curious decay, so that she was now a stooped and pathetic 
figure with hollow voice and disconcerting pallor-- 
qualities shared to a singular degree by the one remaining 
servant Maria. In the autumn of 1782 Phebe Harris gave 
birth to a still-born daughter, and on the fifteenth of the 
next May Mercy Dexter took leave of a useful, austere, and 
virtuous life. 

William Harris, at last thoroughly convinced of the 
radically un healthful nature of his abode, now took steps 
toward quitting it and closing it forever. Securing 
temporary quarters for himself and wife at the newly 
opened Golden Ball Inn, he arranged for the building of a 
new and finer house in Westminster Street, in the growing 
part of the town across the Great Bridge. There, in 1785, 
his son Dutee was born; and there the family dwelt till the 
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encroachments of commerce drove them back across the 
river and over the hill to Angell Street, in the newer East 
Side residence district, where the late Archer Harris built 
his sumptuous but hideous French-roofed mansion in 1876. 
William and Phebe both succumbed to the yellow fever 
epidemic in 1797, but Dutee was brought up by his cousin 
Rathbone Harris, Peleg's son. 

Rathbone was a practical man, and rented the Benefit 
Street house despite William's wish to keep it vacant. He 
considered it an obligation to his ward to make the most of 
all the boy's property, nor did he concern himself with the 
deaths and illnesses which caused so many changes of 
tenants, or the steadily growing aversion with which the 
house was generally regarded. It is likely that he felt only 
vexation when, in 1804, the town council ordered him to 
fumigate the place with sulphur, tar and gum camphor on 
account of the much-discussed deaths of four persons, 
presumably caused by the then diminishing fever 
epidemic. They said the place had a febrile smell. 

Dutee himself thought little of the house, for he grew 
up to be a privateersman, and served with distinction on 
the Vigilant under Capt. Cahoone in the War of 1812. He 
returned unharmed, married in 1814, and became a father 
on that memorable night of September 23, 1815, when a 
great gale drove the waters of the bay over half the town, 
and floated a tall sloop well up Westminster Street so that 
its masts almost tapped the Harris windows in symbolic 
affirmation that the new boy, Welcome, was a seaman's 
son. 

Welcome did not survive his father, but lived to perish 
gloriously at Fredericksburg in 1862. Neither he nor his 
son Archer knew of the shunned house as other than a 
nuisance almost impossible to rent--perhaps on account of 
the mustiness and sickly odour of unkempt old age. Indeed, 
it never was rented after a series of deaths culminating in 
1861, which the excitement of the war tended to throw into 
obscurity. Carrington Harris, last of the male line, knew it 
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only as a deserted and somewhat picturesque center of 
legend until I told him my experience. He had meant to 
tear it down and build an apartment house on the site, but 
after my account, decided to let it stand, install plumbing, 
and rent it. Nor has he yet had any difficulty in obtaining 
tenants. The horror has gone. 


Il 


It may well be imagined how powerfully I was affected 
by the annals of the Harrises. In this continuous record 
there seemed to me to brood a persistent evil beyond 
anything in nature as I had known it; an evil clearly 
connected with the house and not with the family. This 
impression was confirmed by my uncle's less systematic 
array of miscellaneous data--legends transcribed from 
servant gossip, cuttings from the papers, copies of death 
certificates by fellow-physicians, and the like. All of this 
material I cannot hope to give, for my uncle was a tireless 
antiquarian and very deeply interested in the shunned 
house; but I may refer to several dominant points which 
earn notice by their recurrence through many reports from 
diverse sources. For example, the servant gossip was 
practically unanimous in attributing to the fungous and 
malodorous cellar of the house a vast supremacy in evil 
influence. There had been servants--Ann White especially- 
-who would not use the cellar kitchen, and at least three 
well-defined legends bore upon the queer quasi-human or 
diabolic outlines assumed by tree-roots and patches of 
mould in that region. These latter narratives interested me 
profoundly, on account of what I had seen in my boyhood, 
but I felt that most of the significance had in each case 
been largely obscured by additions from the common stock 
of local ghost lore. 

Ann White, with her Exeter superstition, had 
promulgated the most extravagant and at the same time 
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most consistent tale; alleging that there must lie buried 
beneath the house one of those vampires--the dead who 
retain their bodily form and live on the blood or breath of 
the living--whose hideous legions send their preying 
shapes or spirits abroad by night. To destroy a vampire one 
must, the grandmothers say, exhume it and burn its heart, 
or at least drive a stake through that organ; and Ann's 
dogged insistence on a search under the cellar had been 
prominent in bringing about her discharge. 

Her tales, however, commanded a wide audience, and 
were the more readily accepted because the house indeed 
stood on land once used for burial purposes. To me their 
interest depended less on this circumstance than on the 
peculiarly appropriate way in which they dove-tailed with 
certain other things--the complaint of the de parting 
servant Preserved Smith, who had preceded Ann and never 
heard of her, that something ‘sucked his breath’ at night; 
the death-certificates of fever victims of 1804, issued by 
Dr. Chad Hopkins, and showing the four deceased persons 
all unaccountably lacking in blood; and the obscure 
passages of poor Rhoby Harris's ravings, where she 
complained of the sharp teeth of a glassy-eyed, half-visible 
presence. 

Free from unwarranted superstition though I am, these 
things produced in me an odd sensation, which was 
intensified by a pair of widely separated newspaper 
cuttings relating to deaths in the shunned house--one from 
the Providence Gazette and Country-Journal of April 12, 
1815, and the other from the Daily Transcript and 
Chronicle of October 27, 1845--each of which detailed an 
appallingly grisly circumstance whose duplication was 
remarkable. It seems that in both instances the dying 
person, in 1815 a gentle old lady named Stafford and in 
1845 a school-teacher of middle age named Eleazar 
Durfee, became transfigured in a horrible way; glaring 
glassily and attempting to bite the throat of the attending 
physician. Even more puzzling, though, was the final case 
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which put an end to the renting of the house--a series of 
anaemia deaths preceded by progressive madnesses 
wherein the patient would craftily attempt the lives of his 
relatives by incisions in the neck or wrists. 

This was in 1860 and 1861, when my uncle had just 
begun his medical practice; and before leaving for the front 
he heard much of it from his elder professional colleagues. 
The really inexplicable thing was the way in which the 
victims--ignorant people, for the ill-smelling and widely 
shunned house could now be rented to no others--would 
babble maledictions in French, a language they could not 
possibly have studied to any extent. It made one think of 
poor Rhoby Harris nearly a century before, and so moved 
my uncle that he commenced collecting historical data on 
the house after listening, some time subsequent to his 
return from the war, to the first-hand account of Drs. Chase 
and Whitmarsh. Indeed, I could see that my uncle had 
thought deeply on the subject, and that he was glad of my 
own interest--an open-minded and sympathetic interest 
which enabled him to discuss with me matters at which 
others would merely have laughed. His fancy had not gone 
so far as mine, but he felt that the place was rare in its 
imaginative potentialities, and worthy of note as an 
inspiration in the field of the grotesque and macabre. 

For my part, I was disposed to take the whole subject 
with pro found seriousness, and began at once not only to 
review the evidence, but to accumulate as much as I could. 
I talked with the elderly Archer Harris, then owner of the 
house, many times before his death in 1916; and obtained 
from him and his still surviving maiden sister Alice an 
authentic corroboration of all the family data my uncle had 
collected. When, however, I asked them what connection 
with France or its language the house could have, they 
confessed themselves as frankly baffled and ignorant as I. 
Archer knew nothing, and all that Miss Harris could say 
was that an old allusion her grandfather, Dutee Harris, had 
heard of might have shed a little light. The old seaman, 
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who had survived his son Welcome's death in battle by two 
years, had not himself known the legend; but recalled that 
his earliest nurse, the ancient Maria Robbins, seemed 
darkly aware of something that might have lent a weird 
significance to the French ravings of Rhoby Harris, which 
she had so often heard during the last days of that hapless 
woman. Maria had been at the shunned house from 1769 
till the removal of the family in 1783, and had seen Mercy 
Dexter die. Once she hinted to the child Dutee of a 
somewhat peculiar circumstance in Mercy's last moments, 
but he had soon for gotten all about it save that it was 
something peculiar. The grand daughter, moreover, 
recalled even this much with difficulty. She and her 
brother were not so much interested in the house as was 
Archer's son Carrington, the present owner, with whom I 
talked after my experience. 

Having exhausted the Harris family of all the 
information it could furnish, I turned my attention to early 
town records and deeds with a zeal more penetrating than 
that which my uncle had occasionally shown in the same 
work. What I wished was a comprehensive history of the 
site from its very settlement in 1636--or even before, if any 
Narragansett Indian legend could be unearthed to supply 
the data. I found, at the start, that the land had been part of 
a long strip of the lot granted originally to John 
Throckmorton; one of many similar strips beginning at the 
Town Street beside the river and extending up over the hill 
to a line roughly corresponding with the modern Hope 
Street. The Throckmorton lot had later, of course, been 
much subdivided; and I became very assiduous in tracing 
that section through which Back or Benefit Street was later 
run. It had, a rumour indeed said, been the Throckmorton 
graveyard; but as I examined the records more carefully, I 
found that the graves had all been transferred at an early 
date to the North Burial Ground on the Pawtucket West 
Road. 

Then suddenly I came--by a rare piece of chance, since 
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it was not in the main body of records and might easily 
have been missed--upon something which aroused my 
keenest eagerness, fitting in as it did with several of the 
queerest phases of the affair. It was the record of a lease in 
1697, of a small tract of ground to an Etienne Roulet and 
wife. At last the French element had appeared--that, and 
another deeper element of horror which the name conjured 
up from the darkest recesses of my weird and 
heterogeneous reading--and I feverishly studied the 
platting of the locality as it had been before the cutting 
through and partial straightening of Back Street between 
1747 and 1758. I found what I had half expected, that 
where the shunned house now stood, the Roulets had laid 
out their graveyard behind a one-story and attic cottage, 
and that no record of any transfer of. graves existed. The 
document, indeed, ended in much confusion; and I was 
forced to ransack both the Rhode Island Historical Society 
and Shepley Library before I could find a local door which 
the name of Etienne Roulet would unlock. In the end I did 
find something; some thing of such vague but monstrous 
import that I set about at once to examine the cellar of the 
shunned house itself with a new and ex cited minuteness. 

The Roulets, it seemed, had come in 1696 from East 
Greenwich, down the west shore of Narragansett Bay. 
They were Huguenots from Caude, and had encountered 
much opposition before the Providence selectmen allowed 
them to settle in the town. Unpopularity had dogged them 
in East Greenwich, whither they had come in 1686, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and rumour said that 
the cause of dislike extended beyond mere racial and 
national prejudice, or the land disputes which involved 
other French settlers with the English in rivalries which not 
even Governor Andros could quell. But their ardent 
Protestantism--too ardent, some whispered--and their 
evident distress when virtually driven from the village had 
been granted a haven; and the swarthy Etienne Roulet, less 
apt at agriculture than at reading queer books and drawing 
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queer diagrams, was given a clerical post in the warehouse 
at Pardon Tillinghast's wharf, far south in Town Street. 
There had, however, been a riot of some sort later on-- 
perhaps forty years later, after old Roulet's death--and no 
one seemed to hear of the family after that. 

For a century and more, it appeared, the Roulets had 
been well remembered and frequently discussed as vivid 
incidents in the quiet life of a New England seaport. 
Etienne's son Paul, a surly fellow whose erratic conduct 
had probably provoked the riot which wiped out the 
family, was particularly a source of speculation; and 
though Providence never shared the witchcraft panics of 
her Puritan neighbours, it was freely intimated by old 
wives that his prayers were neither uttered at the proper 
time nor directed toward the proper object. All this had 
undoubtedly formed the basis of the legend known by old 
Maria Robbins. What relation it had to the French ravings 
of Rhoby Harris and other inhabitants of the shunned 
house, imagination or future discovery alone could 
determine. I wondered how many of those who had known 
the legends realized that additional link with the terrible 
which my wider reading had given me; that ominous item 
in the annals of morbid horror which tells of the creature 
Jacques Roulet, of Caude, who in 1598 was condemned to 
death as a daemoniac but afterward saved from the stake 
by the Paris parliament and shut in a madhouse. He had 
been found covered with blood and shreds of flesh in a 
wood, shortly after the killing and rending of a boy by a 
pair of wolves. One wolf was seen to lope away unhurt. 
Surely a pretty hearthside tale, with a queer significance as 
to name and place; but I decided that the Providence 
gossips could not have generally known of it. Had they 
known, the coincidence of names would have brought 
some drastic and frightened action-indeed, might not its 
limited whispering have precipitated the final riot which 
erased the Roulets from the town? 

I now visited the accursed place with increased 
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frequency; studying the unwholesome vegetation of the 
garden, examining all the walls of the building, and poring 
over every inch of the earthen cellar floor. Finally, with 
Carrington Harris's permission, I fitted a key to the disused 
door opening from the cellar directly upon Benefit Street, 
preferring to have a more immediate access to the outside 
world than the dark stairs, ground floor hall, and front door 
could give. There, where morbidity lurked most thickly, I 
searched and poked during long afternoons when the 
sunlight filtered in through the cobwebbed above-ground 
door which placed me only a few feet from the placid 
sidewalk outside. Nothing new rewarded my efforts-only 
the same depressing mustiness and faint suggestions of 
noxious odours and nitrous outlines on the floor--and I 
fancy that many pedestrians must have watched me 
curiously through the broken panes. 

At length, upon a suggestion of my uncle's, I decided to 
try the spot nocturnally; and one stormy midnight ran the 
beams of an electric torch over the mouldy floor with its 
uncanny shapes and distorted, half-phosphorescent fungi. 
The place had dispirited me curiously that evening, and I 
was almost prepared when I saw--or thought I saw--amidst 
the whitish deposits a particularly sharp definition of the 
‘huddled form’ I had suspected from boyhood. Its clear 
ness was astonishing and unprecedented--and as I watched 
I seemed to see again the thin, yellowish, shimmering 
exhalation which had startled me on that rainy afternoon so 
many years before. 

Above the anthropomorphic patch of mould by the 
fireplace it rose; a subtle, sickish, almost luminous vapour 
which, as it hung trembling in the dampness, seemed to 
develop vague and shocking suggestions of form, 
gradually trailing off into nebulous decay and passing up 
into the blackness of the great chimney with a foetor in its 
wake. It was truly horrible, and the more so to me because 
of. what I knew of the spot. Refusing to flee, I watched it 
fade--and as I watched I felt that it was in turn watching 
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me greedily with eyes more imaginable than visible. When 
I told my uncle about it he was greatly aroused; and after a 
tense hour of reflection, arrived at a definite and drastic 
decision. Weighing in his mind the importance of the 
matter, and the significance of our relation to it, he insisted 
that we both test--and if possible destroy--the horror of the 
house by a joint night or nights of aggressive vigil in that 
musty and fungous-cursed cellar. 


IV 


On Wednesday, June 25, 1919, after a proper 
notification of Carring ton Harris which did not include 
surmises as to what we expected to find, my uncle and I 
conveyed to the shunned house two camp chairs and a 
folding camp cot, together with some scientific mechanism 
of greater weight and intricacy. These we placed in the 
cellar during the day, screening the windows with paper 
and planning to return in the evening for our first vigil. We 
had locked the door from the cellar to the ground floor; and 
having a key to the outside cellar door, we were prepared 
to leave our expensive and delicate apparatus--which we 
had obtained secretly and at great cost--as many days as 
our vigil might need to be protracted. It was our design to 
sit up together till very late, and then watch singly till 
dawn in two-hour stretches, myself first and then my 
companion; the inactive member resting on the cot. 

The natural leadership with which my uncle procured 
the instruments from the laboratories of Brown University 
and the Cranston Street Armory, and instinctively assumed 
direction of our venture, was a marvellous commentary on 
the potential vitality and resilience of a man of eighty-one. 
Elihu Whipple had lived according to the hygienic laws he 
had preached as a physician, and but for what happened 
later would be here in full vigour today. Only two persons 
suspect what did happen--Carrington Harris and myself. I 
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had to tell Harris because he owned the house and 
deserved to know what had gone out of it. Then, too, we 
had spoken to him in advance of our quest; and I felt after 
my uncle's going that he would understand and assist me in 
some vitally necessary public explanations. He turned very 
pale, but agreed to help me, and decided that it would now 
be safe to rent the house. 

To declare that we were not nervous on that rainy night 
of watching would be an exaggeration both gross and 
ridiculous. We were not, as I have said, in any sense 
childishly superstitious, but scientific study and reflection 
had taught us that the known universe of three dimensions 
embraces the merest fraction of the whole cosmos of 
substance and energy. In this case an overwhelming 
preponderance of evidence from numerous authentic 
sources pointed to the tenacious existence of certain forces 
of great power and, so far as the human point of view is 
concerned, exceptional malignancy. To say that we 
actually believed in vampires or werewolves would be a 
carelessly inclusive statement. Rather must it be said that 
we were not prepared to deny the possibility of certain 
unfamiliar and unclassified modifications of vital force and 
attenuated matter; existing very infrequently in three- 
dimensional space because of its more intimate connection 
with other spatial units, yet close enough to the boundary 
of our own to furnish us occasional manifestations which 
we, for lack of a proper vantage-point, may never hope to 
understand. 

In short, it seemed to my uncle and me that an 
incontrovertible array of facts pointed to some lingering 
influence in the shunned house; traceable to one or another 
of the ill-favoured French settlers of two centuries before, 
and still operative through rare and un known laws of 
atomic and electronic motion. That the family of Roulet 
had possessed an abnormal affinity for outer circles of 
entity--dark spheres which for normal folk hold only 
repulsion and terror--their recorded history seemed to 
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prove. Had not, then, the riots of those bygone seventeen- 
thirties set moving certain kinetic patterns in the morbid 
brain of one or more of them--notably the sinister Paul 
Roulet--which obscurely survived the bodies murdered, 
and continued to function in some multiple-dimensioned 
space along the original lines of force determined by a 
frantic hatred of the encroaching community? 

Such a thing was surely not a physical or biochemical 
impossibility in the light of a newer science which includes 
the theories of relativity and intra-atomic action. One 
might easily imagine an alien nucleus of substance or 
energy, formless or otherwise, kept alive by imperceptible 
or immaterial subtractions from the life-force or bodily 
tissue and fluids of other and more palpably living things 
into which it penetrates and with whose fabric it sometimes 
completely merges itself. It might be actively hostile, or it 
might be dictated merely by blind motives of self- 
preservation. In any case such a monster must of necessity 
be in our scheme of things an anomaly and an intruder, 
whose extirpation forms a primary duty with every man 
not an enemy to the world's life, health, and sanity. 

What baffled us was our utter ignorance of the aspect in 
which we might encounter the thing. No sane person had 
even seen it, and few had ever felt it definitely. It might be 
pure energy--a form ethereal and outside the realm of 
substance-or it might be partly material; some unknown 
and equivocal mass of plasticity, capable of changing at 
will to nebulous approximations of the solid, liquid, 
gaseous, or  tenuously unparticled states. The 
anthropomorphic patch of mould on the floor, the form of 
the yellowish vapour, and the curvature of the tree-roots in 
some of the old tales, all argued at least a remote and 
reminiscent connection with the human shape; but how 
representative or permanent that similarity might be, none 
could say with any kind of certainty. 

We had devised two weapons to fight it; a large and 
specially fitted Crookes tube operated by powerful storage 
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batteries and pro vided with peculiar screens and reflectors, 
in case it proved intangible and opposable only by 
vigorously destructive ether radiations, and a pair of 
military flame-throwers of the sort used in the World War, 
in case it proved partly material and susceptible of 
mechanical destruction--for like the superstitious Exeter 
rustics, we were prepared to burn the thing's heart out if 
heart existed to burn. All this aggressive mechanism we set 
in the cellar in positions care fully arranged with reference 
to the cot and chairs, and to the spot before the fireplace 
where the mould had taken strange shapes. That suggestive 
patch, by the way, was only faintly visible when we placed 
our furniture and instruments, and when we returned that 
evening for the actual vigil. For a moment I half-doubted 
that I had ever seen it in the more definitely limned form-- 
but then I thought of the legends. 

Our cellar vigil began at 10 P.M., daylight saving time, 
and as it continued we found no promise of pertinent 
developments. A weak, filtered glow from the rain- 
harassed street lamps outside, and a_ feeble 
phosphorescence from the detestable fungi within, showed 
the drip ping stone of the walls, from which all traces of 
whitewash had vanished; the dank, foetid and mildew- 
tainted hard earth floor with its obscene fungi; the rotting 
remains of what had been stools, chairs and tables, and 
other more shapeless furniture; the heavy planks and 
massive beams of the ground floor overhead; the decrepit 
plank door leading to bins and chambers beneath other 
parts of the house; the crumbling stone staircase with 
ruined wooden hand-rail; and the crude and cavernous 
fireplace of blackened brick where rusted iron fragments 
revealed the past presence of hooks, andirons, spit, crane, 
and a door to the Dutch oven--these things, and our austere 
cot and camp chairs, and the heavy and _ intricate 
destructive machinery we had brought. 

We had, as in my own former explorations, left the 
door to the street unlocked; so that a direct and practical 
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path of escape might lie open in case of manifestations 
beyond our power to deal with. It was our idea that our 
continued nocturnal presence would call forth whatever 
malign entity lurked there; and that being prepared, we 
could dispose of the thing with one or the other of our 
provided means as soon as we had recognised and 
observed it sufficiently. How long it might require to 
evoke and extinguish the thing, we had no notion. It 
occurred to us, too, that our venture was far from safe, for 
in what strength the thing might appear no one could tell. 
But we deemed the game worth the hazard, and embarked 
on it alone and unhesitatingly; conscious that the seeking 
of outside aid would only expose us to ridicule and perhaps 
defeat our entire purpose. Such was our frame of mind as 
we talked--far into the night, till my uncle's growing 
drowsiness made me remind him to lie down for his two- 
hour sleep. 

Something like fear chilled me as I sat there in the 
small hours alone--I say alone, for one who sits by a 
sleeper is indeed alone; perhaps more alone than he can 
realise. My uncle breathed heavily, his deep inhalations 
and exhalations accompanied by the rain outside, and 
punctuated by another nerve-racking sound of distant 
dripping water within--for the house was repulsively damp 
even in dry weather, and in this storm positively swamp- 
like. I studied the loose, antique-masonry of the walls in 
the fungous-light and the feeble rays which stole in from 
the street through the screened windows; and once, when 
the noisome atmosphere of the place seemed about to 
sicken me, I opened the door and looked up and down the 
street, feasting my eyes on familiar sights and my nostrils 
on whole some air. Still nothing occurred to reward my 
watching; and I yawned repeatedly, fatigue getting the 
better of apprehension. 

Then the stirring of my uncle in his sleep attracted my 
notice. He had turned restlessly on the cot several times 
during the latter half of the first hour, but now he was 
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breathing with unusual irregularity, occasionally heaving a 
sigh which held more than a few of the qualities of a 
choking moan. I turned my electric flashlight on him and 
found his face averted, so rising and crossing to the other 
side of the cot, I again flashed the light to see if he seemed 
in any pain. What I saw unnerved me most surprisingly, 
considering its relative triviality. It must have been merely 
the association of an odd circumstance with the sinister 
nature of our location and mission, for surely the 
circumstance was not in itself frightful or unnatural. It was 
merely that my uncle's facial expression, disturbed no 
doubt by the strange dreams which our situation prompted, 
betrayed consider able agitation, and seemed not at all 
characteristic of him. His habitual expression was one of 
kindly and well-bred calm, whereas now a variety of 
emotions seemed struggling within him. I think, on the 
whole, that it was this variety which chiefly disturbed me. 
My uncle, as he gasped and tossed in increasing 
perturbation and with eyes that had now started open, 
seemed not one man but many men, and suggested a 
curious quality of alienage from himself. 

All at once he commenced to mutter, and I did not like 
the look of his mouth and teeth as he spoke. The words 
were at first indistinguishable, and then--with a 
tremendous start--I recognised some thing about them 
which filled me with icy fear till I recalled the breadth of 
my uncle's education and the interminable translations he 
had made from anthropological and antiquarian articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. For the venerable Elihu 
Whipple was muttering in French, and the few phrases I 
could distinguish seemed connected with the darkest myths 
he had ever adapted from the famous Paris magazine. 

Suddenly a perspiration broke out on the sleeper's 
forehead, and he leaped abruptly up, half awake. The 
jumble of French changed to a cry in English, and the 
hoarse voice shouted excitedly, ‘My breath, my breath!’ 
Then the awakening became complete, and with a 
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subsidence of facial expression to the normal state my 
uncle seized my hand and began to relate a dream whose 
nucleus of significance I could only surmise with a kind of 
awe. 

He had, he said, floated off from a very ordinary series 
of dream-pictures into a scene whose strangeness was 
related to nothing he had ever read. It was of this world, 
and yet not of it--a shadowy geometrical confusion in 
which could be seen elements of familiar things in most 
unfamiliar and perturbing combinations. There was a 
suggestion of queerly disordered pictures superimposed 
one upon an other; an arrangement in which the essentials 
of time as well as of space seemed dissolved and mixed in 
the most illogical fashion. In this kaleidoscopic vortex of 
phantasmal images were occasional snap-shots, if one 
might use the term, of singular clearness but un 
accountable heterogeneity. 

Once my uncle thought he lay in a carelessly dug open 
pit, with a crowd of angry faces framed by straggling locks 
and three-cornered hats frowning down at him. Again he 
seemed to be in the interior of a house--an old house, 
apparently--but the details and inhabitants were constantly 
changing, and he could never be certain of the faces or the 
furniture, or even of the room itself, since doors and 
windows seemed in just as great a state of flux as the more 
presumably mobile objects. It was queer--damnably queer- 
-and my uncle spoke almost sheepishly, as if half 
expecting not to be believed, when he declared that of the 
strange faces many had unmistakably borne the features of 
the Harris family. And all the while there was a personal 
sensation of choking, as if some pervasive presence had 
spread itself through his body and sought to possess itself 
of his vital processes. I shuddered at the thought of those 
vital processes, worn as they were by eighty-one years of 
continuous functioning, in conflict with unknown forces of 
which the youngest and strongest system might well be 
afraid; but in another moment reflected that dreams are 
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only dreams, and that these uncomfortable visions could 
be, at most, no more than my uncle's reaction to the 
investigations and expectations which had lately filled our 
minds to the exclusion of all else. 

Conversation, also, soon tended to dispel my sense of 
strangeness; and in time I yielded to my yawns and took 
my turn at slumber. My uncle seemed now very wakeful, 
and welcomed his period of watching even though the 
nightmare had aroused him far ahead of his al lotted two 
hours. Sleep seized me quickly, and I was at once haunted 
with dreams of the most disturbing kind. I felt, in my 
visions, a cosmic and abysmal loneness; with hostility 
surging from all sides upon some prison where I lay 
confined. I seemed bound and gagged, and taunted by the 
echoing yells of distant multitudes who thirsted for my 
blood. My uncle's face came to me with less pleasant 
associations than in waking hours, and I recall many futile 
struggles and at tempts to scream. It was not a pleasant 
sleep, and for a second I was not sorry for the echoing 
shriek which clove through the barriers of dream and flung 
me to a sharp and startled awakeness in which every actual 
object before my eyes stood out with more than natural 
clearness and reality. 


Vv 


I had been lying with my face away from my uncle's 
chair, so that in this sudden flash of awakening I saw only 
the door to the street, the more northerly window, and the 
wall and floor and ceiling toward the north of the room, all 
photographed with morbid vivid ness on my brain in a 
light brighter than the glow of the fungi or the rays from 
the street outside. It was not a strong or even a fairly strong 
light; certainly not nearly strong enough to read an average 
book by. But it cast a shadow of myself and the cot on the 
floor, and had a yellowish, penetrating force that hinted at 
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things more portent than luminosity. This I perceived with 
unhealthy sharpness despite the fact that two of my other 
senses were violently assailed. For on my ears rang the 
reverberations of that shocking scream, while my nostrils 
revolted at the stench which filled the place. My mind, as 
alert as my senses, recognised the gravely unusual; and 
almost automatically I leaped up and turned about to grasp 
the destructive instruments which we had left trained on 
the mouldy spot before the fireplace. As I turned, I dreaded 
what I was to see; for the scream had been in my uncle's 
voice, and I knew not against what menace I should have 
to defend him and myself. 

Yet after all, the sight was worse than I had dreaded. 
There are horrors beyond horrors, and this was one of 
those nuclei of all dreamable hideousness which the 
cosmos saves to blast an accursed and unhappy few. Out of 
the fungous-ridden earth steamed up a va porous corpse- 
light, yellow and diseased, which bubbled and lapped to a 
gigantic height in vague outlines half human and _ half 
monstrous, through which I could see the chimney and 
fireplace beyond. It was all eyes--wolfish and mocking-- 
and the rugose insect-like head dissolved at the top to a 
thin stream of mist which curled putridly about and finally 
vanished up the chimney. I say that I saw this thing, but it 
is only in conscious retrospection that I ever definitely 
traced its damnable approach to form. At the time it was to 
me only a seething dimly phosphorescent cloud of fungous 
loathsomeness, enveloping and dissolving to an abhorrent 
plasticity the one object to which all my attention was 
focused. That object was my uncle--the venerable Elihu 
Whipple--who with blackening and decaying features 
leered and gibbered at me, and reached out drip ping claws 
to rend me in the fury which this horror had brought. 

It was a sense of routine which kept me from going 
mad. I had drilled myself in preparation for the crucial 
moment, and blind training saved me. Recognising the 
bubbling evil as no substance reach able by matter or 
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material chemistry, and therefore ignoring the flame- 
thrower which loomed on my left, I threw on the current of 
the Crookes tube apparatus, and focussed toward that scene 
of immortal blasphemousness the strongest ether radiations 
which men's art can arouse from the spaces and fluids of 
nature. There was a bluish haze and a frenzied sputtering, 
and the yellowish phosphorescence grew dimmer to my 
eyes. But I saw the dimness was only that of contrast, and 
that the waves from the machine had no effect whatever. 

Then, in the midst of that daemoniac spectacle, I saw a 
fresh horror which brought cries to my lips and sent me 
fumbling and staggering towards that unlocked door to the 
quiet street, careless of what abnormal terrors I loosed 
upon the world, or what thoughts or judgments of men I 
brought down upon my head. In that dim blend of blue and 
yellow the form of my uncle had commenced a nauseous 
liquefaction whose essence eludes all description, and in 
which there played across his vanishing face such changes 
of identity as only madness can conceive. He was at once a 
devil and a multitude, a charnel-house and a pageant. Lit 
by the mixed and uncertain beams, that gelatinous face 
assumed a dozen--a score--a hundred-aspects; grinning, as 
it sank to the ground on a body that melted like tallow, in 
the caricatured likeness of legions strange and yet not 
strange. 

I saw the features of the Harris line, masculine and 
feminine, adult and infantile, and other features old and 
young, coarse and re fined, familiar and unfamiliar. For a 
second there flashed a degraded counterfeit of a miniature 
of poor Rhoby Harris that I had seen in the School of 
Design Museum, and another time I thought I caught the 
rawboned image of Mercy Dexter as I recalled her from a 
painting in Carrington Harris's house. It was frightful 
beyond conception; toward the last, when a curious blend 
of servant and baby visages flickered close to the fungous 
floor where a pool of greenish grease was spreading, it 
seemed as though the shifting features fought against 
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themselves, and strove to form contours like those of my 
uncle's kindly face. I like to think that he existed at that 
moment, and that he tried to bid me farewell. It seems to 
me I hiccoughed a farewell from my own parched throat as 
I lurched out into the street; a thin stream of grease 
following me through the door to the rain-drenched 
sidewalk. 

The rest is shadowy and monstrous. There was no one 
in the soaking street, and in all the world there was no one 
I dared tell. I walked aimlessly south past College Hill and 
the Athenaeum, down Hopkins Street, and over the bridge 
to the business section where tall buildings seemed to 
guard me as modern material things guard the world from 
ancient and unwholesome wonder. Then the grey dawn 
unfolded wetly from the east, silhouetting the archaic hill 
and its venerable steeples, and beckoning me to the place 
where my terrible work was still unfinished. And in the 
end I went, wet, hatless, and dazed in the morning light, 
and entered that awful door in Benefit Street which I had 
left ajar, and which still swung cryptically in full sight of 
the early householders to whom I dared not speak. 

The grease was gone, for the mouldy floor was porous. 
And in front of the fireplace was no vestige of the giant 
doubled-up form in nitre. I looked at the cot, the chairs, the 
instruments, my neglected hat, and the yellowed straw hat 
of my uncle. Dazedness was upper most, and I could 
scarcely recall what was dream and what was reality. Then 
thought trickled back, and I knew that I had witnessed 
things more horrible than I had dreamed. Sitting down, I 
tried to conjecture as nearly as sanity would let me just 
what had happened, and how I might end the horror, if 
indeed it had been real. Matter it seemed not to be, nor 
ether, nor anything else conceivable by mortal mind. What, 
then, but some exotic emanation; some vampirish vapour 
such as Exeter rustics tell of as lurking over certain church 
yards? This I felt was the clue, and again I looked at the 
floor before the fireplace where the mould and nitre had 
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taken strange forms. In ten minutes my mind was made up, 
and taking my hat I set out for home, where I bathed, ate, 
and gave by telephone an order for a pick-axe, a spade, a 
military gas-mask, and six carboys of sulphuric acid, all to 
be delivered the next morning at the cellar door of the 
shunned house in Benefit Street. After that I tried to sleep; 
and failing, passed the hours in reading and in the 
composition of inane verses to counteract my mood. 

At 11 A.M. the next day I commenced digging. It was 
sunny weather, and I was glad of that. I was still alone, for 
as much as I feared the unknown horror I sought, there was 
more fear in the thought of telling anybody. Later I told 
Harris only through sheer necessity, and because he had 
heard odd tales from old people which disposed him ever 
so little toward belief. As I turned up the stinking black 
earth in front of the fireplace, my spade causing a viscous 
yellow ichor to ooze from the white fungi which it severed, 
I trembled at the dubious thoughts of what I might 
uncover. Some secrets of inner earth are not good for 
mankind, and this seemed to me one of them. 

My hand shook perceptibly, but still I delved; after a 
while standing in the large hole I had made. With the 
deepening of the hole, which was about six feet square, the 
evil smell increased; and I lost all doubt of my imminent 
contact with the hellish thing whose emanations had cursed 
the house for over a century and a half. I wondered what it 
would look like--what its form and substance would be, 
and how big it might have waxed through long ages of life- 
sucking. At length I climbed out of the hole and dispersed 
the heaped-up dirt, then arranging the great carboys of acid 
around and near two sides, so that when necessary I might 
empty them all down the aperture in quick succession. 
After that I dumped earth only along the other two sides; 
working more slowly and donning my gas-mask as the 
smell grew. I was nearly unnerved at my proximity to a 
nameless thing at the bottom of a pit. 

Suddenly my spade struck something softer than earth. 
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I shuddered and made a motion as if to climb out of the 
hole, which was now as deep as my neck. Then courage 
returned, and I scraped away more dirt in the light of the 
electric torch I had provided. The surface I uncovered was 
fishy and glassy--a kind of semi-putrid congealed jelly 
with suggestions of translucency. I scraped further, and 
saw that it had form. There was a rift where a part of the 
substance was folded over. The exposed area was huge and 
roughly cylindrical; like a mammoth soft blue-white 
stovepipe doubled in two, its largest part some two feet in 
diameter. Still more I scraped, and then abruptly I leaped 
out of the hole and away from the filthy thing; frantically 
unstopping and tilting the heavy carboys, and precipitating 
their corrosive contents one after another down that 
charnel gulf and upon this unthinkable abnormality whose 
titan elbow I had seen. 

The blinding maelstrom of greenish-yellow vapour 
which surged tempestuously up from that hole as the 
floods of acid descended, will never leave my memory. All 
along the hill people tell of the yellow day, when virulent 
and horrible fumes arose from the factory waste dumped in 
the Providence River, but I know how mistaken they are as 
to the source. They tell, too, of the hideous roar which at 
the same time came from some disordered water-pipe or 
gas main underground--but again I could correct them if I 
dared. It was unspeakably shocking, and I do not see how I 
lived through it. I did faint after emptying the fourth 
carboy, which I had to handle after the fumes had begun to 
penetrate my mask; but when I recovered I saw that the 
hole was emitting no fresh vapours. 

The two remaining carboys I emptied down without 
particular result, and after a time I felt it safe to shovel the 
earth back into the pit. It was twilight before I was done, 
but fear had gone out of the place. The dampness was less 
foetid, and all the strange fungi had withered to a kind of 
harmless greyish powder which blew ashlike along the 
floor. One of earth's nethermost terrors had perished 
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forever; and if there be a hell, it had received at last the 
daemon soul of an unhallowed thing. And as I patted down 
the last spadeful of mould, I shed the first of many tears 
with which I have paid unaffected tribute to my beloved 
uncle's memory. 

The next spring no more pale grass and strange weeds 
came up in the shunned house's terraced garden, and 
shortly afterward Carring ton Harris rented the place. It it 
still spectral, but its strangeness fascinates me, and I shall 
find mixed with my relief a queer regret when it is torn 
down to make way for a tawdry shop or vulgar apartment 
building. The barren old trees in the yard have begun to 
bear small, sweet apples, and last year the birds nested in 
their gnarled boughs. 
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Under the Knife 
H.G.Wells 


¢ 
Wat if I die under it?’ The thought recurred again 


and again, as I walked home from Haddon’s. It was a 
purely personal question. I was spared the deep anxieties 
of a married man, and I knew there were few of my 
intimate friends but would find my death troublesome 
chiefly on account of their duty of regret. I was surprised 
indeed, and perhaps a little humiliated, as I turned the 
matter over, to think how few could possibly exceed the 
conventional requirement. Things came before me stripped 
of glamour, in a clear dry light, during that walk from 
Haddon’s house over Primrose Hill. There were the friends 
of my youth: I perceived now that our affection was a 
tradition, which we foregathered rather laboriously to 
maintain. There were the rivals and helpers of my later 
career: I suppose I had been cold-blooded or 
undemonstrative—one perhaps implies the other. It may be 
that even the capacity for friendship is a question of 
physique. There had been a time in my own life when I had 
grieved bitterly enough at the loss of a friend; but as I 
walked home that afternoon the emotional side of my 
imagination was dormant. I could not pity myself, nor feel 
sorry for my friends, nor conceive of them as grieving for 
me. 
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I was interested in this deadness of my emotional 
nature—no doubt a concomitant of my _ stagnating 
physiology; and my thoughts wandered off along the line it 
suggested. Once before, in my hot youth, I had suffered a 
sudden loss of blood, and had been within an ace of death. 
I remembered now that my affections as well as my 
passions had drained out of me, leaving scarce anything 
but a tranquil resignation, a dreg of self-pity. It had been 
weeks before the old ambitions and tendernesses, and all 
the complex moral interplay of a man had reasserted 
themselves. It occurred to me that the real meaning of this 
numbness might be a gradual slipping away from the 
pleasure-pain guidance of the animal man. It has been 
proven, I take it, as thoroughly as anything can be proven 
in this world, that the higher emotions, the moral feelings, 
even the subtle unselfishness of love, are evolved from the 
elemental desires and fears of the simple animal: they are 
the harness in which man’s mental freedom goes. And it 
may be that as death overshadows us, as our possibility of 
acting diminishes, this complex growth of balanced 
impulse, propensity and aversion, whose interplay inspires 
our acts, goes with it. Leaving what? 

I was suddenly brought back to reality by an imminent 
collision with the butcher-boy’s tray. I found that I was 
crossing the bridge over the Regent’s Park Canal, which 
runs parallel with that in the Zoological Gardens. The boy 
in blue had been looking over his shoulder at a black barge 
advancing slowly, towed by a gaunt white horse. In the 
Gardens a nurse was leading three happy little children 
over the bridge. The trees were bright green; the spring 
hopefulness was still unstained by the dusts of summer; the 
sky in the water was bright and clear, but broken by long 
waves, by quivering bands of black, as the barge drove 
through. The breeze was stirring; but it did not stir me as 
the spring breeze used to do. 

Was this dulness of feeling in itself an anticipation? It 
was curious that I could reason and follow out a network of 
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suggestion as clearly as ever: so at least, it seemed to me. It 
was calmness rather than dulness that was coming upon 
me. Was there any ground for the relief in the presentiment 
of death? Did a man near to death begin instinctively to 
withdraw himself from the meshes of matter and sense, 
even before the cold hand was laid upon his? I felt 
strangely isolated—isolated without regret—from the life 
and existence about me. The children playing in the sun 
and gathering strength and experience for the business of 
life, the park-keeper gossiping with a nursemaid, the 
nursing mother, the young couple intent upon each other as 
they passed me, the trees by the wayside spreading new 
pleading leaves to the sunlight, the stir in their branches—I 
had been part of it all, but I had nearly done with it now. 

Some way down the Broad Walk I perceived that I was 
tired, and that my feet were heavy. It was hot that 
afternoon, and I turned aside and sat down on one of the 
green chairs that line the way. In a minute I had dozed into 
a dream, and the tide of my thoughts washed up a vision of 
the resurrection. I was still sitting in the chair, but I thought 
myself actually dead, withered, tattered, dried, one eye (I 
saw) pecked out by birds. ‘Awake!’ cried a voice; and 
incontinently the dust of the path and the mould under the 
grass became insurgent. I had never before thought of 
Regent’s Park as a cemetery, but now, through the trees, 
stretching as far as eye could see, I beheld a flat plain of 
writhing graves and heeling tombstones. There seemed to 
be some trouble: the rising dead appeared to stifle as they 
struggled upward, they bled in their struggles, the red flesh 
was torn away from the white bones. ‘Awake!’ cried a 
voice; but I determined I would not rise to such horrors. 
‘Awake!’ They would not let me alone. ‘Wake up!’ said an 
angry voice. A cockney angel! The man who sells the 
tickets was shaking me, demanding my penny. 

I paid my penny, pocketed my ticket, yawned, stretched 
my legs, and feeling now rather less torpid, got up and 
walked on towards Langham Place. I speedily lost myself 
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again in a shifting maze of thoughts about death. Going 
across Marylebone Road into that crescent at the end of 
Langham Place, I had the narrowest escape from the shaft 
of a cab, and went on my way with a palpitating heart and 
a bruised shoulder. It struck me that it would have been 
curious if my meditations on my death on the morrow had 
led to my death that day. 

But I will not weary you with more of my experiences 
that day and the next. I knew more and more certainly that 
I should die under the operation; at times I think I was 
inclined to pose to myself. At home I found everything 
prepared; my room cleared of needless objects and hung 
with white sheets; a nurse installed and already at 
loggerheads with my housekeeper. They wanted me to go 
to bed early, and after a little resistance I obeyed. 

In the morning I was very indolent, and though I read 
my newspapers and the letters that came by the first post, I 
did not find them very interesting. There was a friendly 
note from Addison, my old school friend, calling my 
attention to two discrepancies and a printer’s error in my 
new book, with one from Langridge venting some vexation 
over Minton. The rest were business communications. I 
breakfasted in bed. The glow of pain at my side seemed 
more massive. I knew it was pain, and yet, if you can 
understand, I did not find it very painful. I had been awake 
and hot and thirsty in the night, but in the morning bed felt 
comfortable. In the night-time I had lain thinking of things 
that were past; in the morning I dozed over the question of 
immortality. Haddon came, punctual to the minute, with a 
neat black bag; and Mowbray soon followed. Their arrival 
stirred me up a little. I began to take a more personal 
interest in the proceedings. Haddon moved the little 
octagonal table close to the bedside, and with his broad 
back to me, began taking things out of his bag. I heard the 
light click of steel upon steel. My imagination, I found, 
was not altogether stagnant. ‘Will you hurt me much?’ I 
said in an off-hand tone. 
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‘Not a bit,’ Haddon answered over his shoulder. ‘We 
shall chloroform you. Your heart’s as sound as a bell.’ And 
as he spoke, I had a whiff of the pungent sweetness of the 
anaesthetic. 

They stretched me out, with a convenient exposure of 
my side, and, almost before I realised what was happening, 
the chloroform was being administered. It stings the 
nostrils, and there is a suffocating sensation at first. I knew 
I should die—that this was the end of consciousness for 
me. And suddenly I felt that I was not prepared for death: I 
had a vague sense of a duty overlooked—I knew not what. 
What was it I had not done? I could think of nothing more 
to do, nothing desirable left in life; and yet I had the 
strangest disinclination to death. And the physical 
sensation was painfully oppressive. Of course the doctors 
did not know they were going to kill me. Possibly I 
struggled. Then I fell motionless, and a great silence, a 
monstrous silence, and an impenetrable blackness came 
upon me. 

There must have been an interval of absolute 
unconsciousness, seconds or minutes. Then with a chilly, 
unemotional clearness, I perceived that I was not yet dead. 
I was still in my body; but all the multitudinous sensations 
that come sweeping from it to make up the background of 
consciousness had gone, leaving me free of it all. No, not 
free of it all; for as yet something still held me to the poor 
stark flesh upon the bed—held me, yet not so closely that I 
did not feel myself external to it, independent of it, 
straining away from it. I do not think I saw, I do not think I 
heard; but I perceived all that was going on, and it was as 
if I both heard and saw. Haddon was bending over me, 
Mowbray behind me; the scalpel—it was a large scalpel— 
was cutting my flesh at the side under the flying ribs. It 
was interesting to see myself cut like cheese, without a 
pang, without even a qualm. The interest was much of a 
quality with that one might feel in a game of chess between 
strangers. Haddon’s face was firm and his hand steady; but 
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I was surprised to perceive (how I know not) that he was 
feeling the gravest doubt as to his own wisdom in the 
conduct of the operation. 

Mowbray’s thoughts too, I could see. He was thinking 
that Haddon’s manner showed too much of the specialist. 
New suggestions came up like bubbles through a stream of 
frothing meditation, and burst one after another in the little 
bright spot of his consciousness. He could not help 
noticing and admiring Haddon’s swift dexterity, in spite of 
his envious quality and his disposition to detract. I saw my 
liver exposed. I was puzzled at my own condition. I did not 
feel that I was dead, but I was different in some way from 
my living self. The grey depression, that had weighed on 
me for a year or more and coloured all my thoughts, was 
gone. I perceived and thought without any emotional tint at 
all. I wondered if everyone perceived things in this way 
under chloroform, and forgot it again when he came out of 
it. It would be inconvenient to look into some heads, and 
not forget. 

Although I did not think that I was dead, I still 
perceived quite clearly that I was soon to die. This brought 
me back to the consideration of Haddon’s proceedings. I 
looked into his mind, and saw that he was afraid of cutting 
a branch of the portal vein. My attention was distracted 
from details by the curious changes going on in his mind. 
His consciousness was like the quivering little spot of light 
which is thrown by the mirror of a galvanometer. His 
thoughts ran under it like a stream, some through the focus 
bright and distinct, some shadowy in the half-light of the 
edge. Just now the little glow was steady; but the least 
movement on Mowbray’s part, the slightest sound from 
outside, even a faint difference in the slow movement of 
the living flesh he was cutting, set the light-spot shivering 
and spinning. A new sense-impression came rushing up 
through the flow of thoughts; and lo! The light-spot jerked 
away towards it, swifter than a frightened fish. It was 
wonderful to think that upon that unstable, fitful thing 
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depended all the complex motions of the man; that for the 
next five minutes, therefore, my life hung upon its 
movements. And he was growing more and more nervous 
in his work. It was as if a little picture of a cut vein grew 
brighter, and struggled to oust from his brain another 
picture of a cut falling short of the mark. He was afraid: his 
dread of cutting too little was battling with his dread of 
cutting too far. 

Then, suddenly, like an escape of water from under a 
lock-gate, a great uprush of horrible realisation set all his 
thoughts swirling, and simultaneously I perceived that the 
vein was cut. He started back with a hoarse exclamation, 
and I saw the brown-purple blood gather in a swift bead, 
and run trickling. He was horrified. He pitched the red- 
stained scalpel on to the octagonal table; and instantly both 
doctors flung themselves upon me, making hasty and ill- 
conceived efforts to remedy the disaster. ‘Ice!’ said 
Mowbray, gasping. But I knew that I was killed, though 
my body still clung to me. 

I will not describe their belated endeavours to save me, 
though I perceived every detail. My perceptions were 
sharper and swifter than they had ever been in life; my 
thoughts rushed through my mind with incredible 
swiftness, but with perfect definition. I can only compare 
their crowded clarity to the effects of a reasonable dose of 
opium. In a moment it would all be over, and I should be 
free. I knew I was immortal, but what would happen I did 
not know. Should I drift off presently, like a puff of smoke 
from a gun, in some kind of half-material body, an 
attenuated version of my material self? Should I find 
myself suddenly among the innumerable hosts of the dead, 
and know the world about me for the phantasmagoria it 
had always seemed? Should I drift to some spiritualistic 
seance, and there make foolish, incomprehensible attempts 
to affect a purblind medium? It was a state of unemotional 
curiosity, of colourless expectation. And then I realised a 
growing stress upon me, a feeling as though some huge 
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human magnet was drawing me upward out of my body. 
The stress grew and grew. I seemed an atom for which 
monstrous forces were fighting. For one brief, terrible 
moment sensation came back to me. That feeling of falling 
headlong which comes in nightmares, that feeling a 
thousand times intensified, that and a black horror swept 
across my thoughts in a torrent. Then the two doctors, the 
naked body with its cut side, the little room, swept away 
from under me and vanished, as a speck of foam vanishes 
down an eddy. 

I was in mid-air. Far below was the West End of 
London, receding rapidly—, for I seemed to be flying 
swiftly upward—, and as it receded, passing westward like 
a panorama. I could see, through the faint haze of smoke, 
the innumerable roofs chimney-set, the narrow roadways, 
stippled with people and conveyances, the little specks of 
squares, and the church steeples like thorns sticking out of 
the fabric. But it spun away as the earth rotated on its axis, 
and in a few seconds (as it seemed) I was over the 
scattered clumps of town about Ealing, the little Thames a 
thread of blue to the south, and the Chiltern Hills and the 
North Downs coming up like the rim of a basin, far away 
and faint with haze. Up I rushed. And at first I had not the 
faintest conception what this headlong rush upward could 
mean. 

Every moment the circle of scenery beneath me grew 
wider and wider, and the details of town and field, of hill 
and valley, got more and more hazy and pale and 
indistinct, a luminous grey was mingled more and more 
with the blue of the hills and the green of the open 
meadows; and a little patch of cloud, low and far to the 
west, shone ever more dazzlingly white. Above, as the veil 
of atmosphere between myself and outer space grew 
thinner, the sky, which had been a fair springtime blue at 
first, grew deeper and richer in colour, passing steadily 
through the intervening shades, until presently it was as 
dark as the blue sky of midnight, and presently as black as 
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the blackness of a frosty starlight, and at last as black as no 
blackness I had ever beheld. And first one star, and then 
many, and at last an innumerable host broke out upon the 
sky: more stars than anyone has ever seen from the face of 
the earth. For the blueness of the sky in the light of the sun 
and stars sifted and spread abroad blindingly: there is 
diffused light even in the darkest skies of winter, and we 
do not see the stars by day only because of the dazzling 
irradiation of the sun. But now I saw things—I know not 
how; assuredly with no mortal eyes—and that defect of 
bedazzlement blinded me no longer. The sun was 
incredibly strange and wonderful. The body of it was a disc 
of blinding white light: not yellowish, as it seems to those 
who live upon the earth, but livid white, all streaked with 
scarlet streaks and rimmed about with a fringe of writhing 
tongues of red fire. And shooting halfway across the 
heavens from either side of it and brighter than the Milky 
Way, were two pinions of silver-white, making it look 
more like those winged globes I have seen in Egyptian 
sculpture than anything else I can remember upon earth. 
These I knew for the solar corona, though I had never seen 
anything of it but a picture during the days of my earthly 
life. 

When my attention came back to the earth again, I saw 
that it had fallen very far away from me. Field and town 
were long since indistinguishable, and all the varied hues 
of the country were merging into a uniform bright grey, 
broken only by the brilliant white of the clouds that lay 
scattered in flocculent masses over Ireland and the west of 
England. For now I could see the outlines of the north of 
France and Ireland, and all this Island of Britain, save 
where Scotland passed over the horizon to the north, or 
where the coast was blurred or obliterated by cloud. The 
sea was a dull grey, and darker than the land; and the 
whole panorama was rotating slowly towards the east. 

All this had happened so swiftly that until I was some 
thousand miles or so from the earth I had no thought for 
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myself. But now I perceived I had neither hands nor feet, 
neither parts nor organs, and that I felt neither alarm nor 
pain. All about me I perceived that the vacancy (for I had 
already left the air behind) was cold beyond the 
imagination of man; but it troubled me not. The sun’s rays 
shot through the void, powerless to light or heat until they 
should strike on matter in their course. I saw things with a 
serene self-forgetfulness, even as if I were God. And down 
below there, rushing away from me—, countless miles in a 
second—, where a little dark spot on the grey marked the 
position of London, two doctors were struggling to restore 
life to the poor hacked and outworn shell I had abandoned. 
I felt then such release, such serenity as I can compare to 
no mortal delight I have ever known. 

It was only after I had perceived all these things that 
the meaning of that headlong rush of the earth grew into 
comprehension. Yet it was so simple, so obvious, that I 
was amazed at my never anticipating the thing that was 
happening to me. I had suddenly been cut adrift from 
matter: all that was material of me was there upon earth, 
whirling away through space, held to the earth by 
gravitation, partaking of the earth’s inertia, moving in its 
wreath of epicycles round the sun, and with the sun and the 
planets on their vast march through space. But the 
immaterial has no inertia, feels nothing of the pull of 
matter for matter: where it parts from its garment of flesh, 
there it remains (so far as space concerns it any longer) 
immovable in space. I was not leaving the earth: the earth 
was leaving me, and not only the earth but the whole solar 
system was streaming past. And about me in space, 
invisible to me, scattered in the wake of the earth upon its 
journey, there must be an innumerable multitude of souls, 
stripped like myself of the material, stripped like myself of 
the passions of the individual and the generous emotions of 
the gregarious brute, naked intelligences, things of 
newborn wonder and thought, marvelling at the strange 
release that had suddenly come on them! 
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As I receded faster and faster from the strange white 
sun in the black heavens, and from the broad and shining 
earth upon which my being had begun, I seemed to grow in 
some incredible manner vast: vast as regards this world I 
had left, vast as regards the moments and periods of a 
human life. Very soon I saw the full circle of the earth, 
slightly gibbous, like the moon when she nears her full, but 
very large; and the silvery shape of America was now in 
the noonday blaze wherein (as it seemed) little England 
had been basking but a few minutes ago. At first the earth 
was large, and shone in the heavens, filling a great part of 
them; but every moment she grew smaller and more 
distant. As she shrank, the broad moon in its third quarter 
crept into view over the rim of her disc. I looked for the 
constellations. Only that part of Aries directly behind the 
sun and the Lion, which the earth covered, were hidden. I 
recognised the tortuous, tattered band of the Milky Way 
with Vega very bright between sun and earth; and Sirius 
and Orion shone splendid against the unfathomable 
blackness in the opposite quarter of the heavens. The Pole 
Star was overhead, and the Great Bear hung over the circle 
of the earth. And away beneath and beyond the shining 
corona of the sun were strange groupings of stars I had 
never seen in my life—notably a dagger-shaped group that 
I knew for the Southern Cross. All these were no larger 
than when they had shone on earth, but the little stars that 
one scarce sees shone now against the setting of black 
vacancy as brightly as the first-magnitudes had done, while 
the larger worlds were points of indescribable glory and 
colour. Aldebaran was a spot of blood-red fire, and Sirius 
condensed to one point the light of innumerable sapphires. 
And they shone steadily: they did not scintillate, they were 
calmly glorious. My impressions had an adamantine 
hardness and brightness: there was no blurring softness, no 
atmosphere, nothing but infinite darkness set with the 
myriads of these acute and brilliant points and specks of 
light. Presently, when I looked again, the little earth 
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seemed no bigger than the sun, and it dwindled and turned 
as I looked, until in a second’s space (as it seemed to me), 
it was halved; and so it went on swiftly dwindling. Far 
away in the opposite direction, a little pinkish pin’s head of 
light, shining steadily, was the planet Mars. I swam 
motionless in vacancy, and without a trace of terror or 
astonishment, watched the speck of cosmic dust, we call 
the world fall away from me. 

Presently it dawned upon me that my sense of duration 
had changed; that my mind was moving not faster but 
infinitely slower, that between each separate impression 
there was a period of many days. The moon spun once 
round the earth as I noted this; and I perceived clearly the 
motion of Mars in his orbit. Moreover, it appeared as if the 
time between thought and thought grew steadily greater, 
until at last a thousand years was but a moment in my 
perception. 

At first the constellations had shone motionless against 
the black background of infinite space; but presently it 
seemed as though the group of stars about Hercules and the 
Scorpion was contracting, while Orion and Aldebaran and 
their neighbours were scattering apart. Flashing suddenly 
out of the darkness there came a flying multitude of 
particles of rock, glittering like dust-specks in a sunbeam, 
and encompassed in a faintly luminous cloud. They swirled 
all about me, and vanished again in a twinkling far behind. 
And then I saw that a bright spot of light, that shone a little 
to one side of my path, was growing very rapidly larger, 
and perceived that it was the planet Saturn rushing towards 
me. Larger and larger it grew, swallowing up the heavens 
behind it, and hiding every moment a fresh multitude of 
stars. I perceived its flattened, whirling body, its disc-like 
belt, and seven of its little satellites. It grew and grew, till it 
towered enormous; and then I plunged amid a streaming 
multitude of clashing stones and dancing dust-particles and 
gas-eddies, and saw for a moment the mighty triple belt 
like three concentric arches of moonlight above me, its 
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shadow black on the boiling tumult below. These things 
happened in one-tenth of the time it takes to tell them. The 
planet went by like a flash of lightning; for a few seconds 
it blotted out the sun, and there and then became a mere 
black, dwindling, winged patch against the light. The earth, 
the mother mote of my being, I could no longer see. 

So with a stately swiftness, in the profoundest silence, 
the solar system fell from me as it had been a garment, 
until the sun was a mere star amid the multitude of stars, 
with its eddy of planet-specks lost in the confused 
glittering of the remoter light. I was no longer a denizen of 
the solar system: I had come to the outer Universe, I 
seemed to grasp and comprehend the whole world of 
matter. Ever more swiftly the stars closed in about the spot 
where Antares and Vega had vanished in a phosphorescent 
haze, until that part of the sky had the semblance of a 
whirling mass of nebulae, and ever before me yawned 
vaster gaps of vacant blackness, and the stars shone fewer 
and fewer. It seemed as if I moved towards a point 
between Orion’s belt and sword; and the void about that 
region opened vaster and vaster every second, an 
incredible gulf of nothingness into which I was falling. 
Faster and ever faster the universe rushed by, a hurry of 
whirling motes at last, speeding silently into the void. Stars 
glowing brighter and brighter, with their circling planets 
catching the light in a ghostly fashion as I neared them, 
shone out and vanished again into inexistence; faint 
comets, clusters of meteorites, winking specks of matter, 
eddying light-points, whizzed past, some perhaps a 
hundred millions of miles or so from me at most, few 
nearer, travelling with unimaginable rapidity, shooting 
constellations, momentary darts of fire, through that black, 
enormous night. More than anything else it was like a 
dusty draught, sunbeam-lit. Broader and wider and deeper 
grew the starless space, the vacant Beyond, into which I 
was being drawn. At last a quarter of the heavens was 
black and blank, and the whole headlong rush of stellar 
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universe closed in behind me like a veil of light that is 
gathered together. It drove away from me like a monstrous 
jack-o’-lantern driven by the wind. I had come out into the 
wilderness of space. Ever the vacant blackness grew 
broader, until the hosts of the stars seemed only like a 
swarm of fiery specks hurrying away from me, 
inconceivably remote, and the darkness, the nothingness 
and emptiness, was about me on every side. Soon the little 
universe of matter, the cage of points in which I had begun 
to be, was dwindling, now to a whirling disc of luminous 
glittering, and now to one minute disc of hazy light. In a 
little while it would shrink to a point, and at last would 
vanish altogether. 

Suddenly feeling came back to me—feeling in the 
shape of overwhelming terror; such a dread of those dark 
vastitudes as no words can describe, a passionate 
resurgence of sympathy and social desire. Were there other 
souls, invisible to me as I to them, about me in the 
blackness? Or was I indeed, even as I felt, alone? Had I 
passed out of being into something that was neither being 
nor not-being? The covering of the body, the covering of 
matter, had been torn from me, and the hallucinations of 
companionship and security. Everything was black and 
silent. I had ceased to be. I was nothing. There was 
nothing, save only that infinitesimal dot of light that 
dwindled in the gulf. I strained myself to hear and see, and 
for a while there was naught but infinite silence, 
intolerable darkness, horror, and despair. 

Then I saw that about the spot of light into which the 
whole world of matter had shrunk there was a faint glow. 
And in a band on either side of that the darkness was not 
absolute. I watched it for ages, as it seemed to me, and 
through the long waiting the haze grew imperceptibly more 
distinct. And then about the band appeared an irregular 
cloud of the faintest, palest brown. I felt a passionate 
impatience; but the things grew brighter so slowly that they 
scarce seemed to change. What was unfolding itself? What 
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was this strange reddish dawn in the interminable night of 
space? 

The cloud’s shape was grotesque. It seemed to be 
looped along its lower side into four projecting masses, 
and above, it ended in a straight line. What phantom was 
it? I felt assured I had seen that figure before; but I could 
not think what, nor where, nor when it was. Then the 
realisation rushed upon me. It was a clenched Hand. I was 
alone in space, alone with this huge, shadowy Hand, upon 
which the whole Universe of Matter lay like an 
unconsidered speck of dust. It seemed as though I watched 
it through vast periods of time. On the forefinger glittered a 
ring; and the universe from which I had come was but a 
spot of light upon the ring’s curvature. And the thing that 
the hand gripped had the likeness of a black rod. Through a 
long eternity I watched this Hand, with the ring and the 
rod, marvelling and fearing and waiting helplessly on what 
might follow. It seemed as though nothing could follow: 
that I should watch for ever, seeing only the Hand and the 
thing it held, and understanding nothing of its import. Was 
the whole universe but a refracting speck upon some 
greater Being? Were our worlds but the atoms of another 
universe, and those again of another, and so on through an 
endless progression? And what was I? Was I indeed 
immaterial? A vague persuasion of a body gathering about 
me came into my suspense. The abysmal darkness about 
the Hand filled with impalpable suggestions, with 
uncertain, fluctuating shapes. 

Came a sound, like the sound of a tolling bell: faint, as 
if infinitely far; muffled, as though heard through thick 
swathings of darkness: a deep, vibrating resonance, with 
vast gulfs of silence between each stroke. And the Hand 
appeared to tighten on the rod. And I saw far above the 
Hand, towards the apex of the darkness, a circle of dim 
phosphorescence, a ghostly sphere whence these sounds 
came throbbing; and at the last stroke the Hand vanished, 
for the hour had come, and I heard a noise of many waters. 
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But the black rod remained as a great band across the sky. 
And then a voice, which seemed to run to the uttermost 
parts of space, spoke, saying, ‘There will be no more pain.’ 

At that an almost intolerable gladness and radiance 
rushed in upon me, and I saw the circle shining white and 
bright, and the rod black and shining, and many things else 
distinct and clear. And the circle was the face of the clock, 
and the rod the rail of my bed. Haddon was standing at the 
foot, against the rail, with a small pair of scissors on his 
fingers; and the hands of my clock on the mantel over his 
shoulder were clasped together over the hour of twelve. 
Mowbray was washing something in a basin at the 
octagonal table, and at my side I felt a subdued feeling that 
could scarce be spoken of as pain. 

The operation had not killed me. And I perceived, 
suddenly, that the dull melancholy of half a year was lifted 
from my mind. 
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‘Oh, Whistle and 
I?ll Come to you my 


Lad’ 
M.R. James 


‘| suppose you will be getting away pretty soon, now 
Full Term is over, Professor,’ said a person not in the story 
to the Professor of Ontography, soon after they had sat 
down next to each other at a feast in the hospitable hall of 
St James’s College. 

The Professor was young, neat, and precise in speech. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘my friends have been making me take 
up golf this term, and I mean to go to the East Coast—in 
point of fact to Burnstow—(I dare say you know it) for a 
week or ten days, to improve my game. I hope to get off 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Oh, Parkins,’ said his neighbour on the other side, ‘if 
you are going to Burnstow, I wish you would look at the 
site of the Templars’ preceptory, and let me know if you 
think it would be any good to have a dig there in the 
summer.’ 

It was, as you might suppose, a person of antiquarian 
pursuits who said this, but, since he merely appears in this 
prologue, there is no need to give his entitlements. 

‘Certainly,’ said Parkins, the Professor: ‘if you will 
describe to me whereabouts the site is, I will do my best to 
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give you an idea of the lie of the land when I get back; or I 
could write to you about it, if you would tell me where you 
are likely to be.’ 

‘Don’t trouble to do that, thanks. It’s only that I’m 
thinking of taking my family in that direction in the Long, 
and it occurred to me that, as very few of the English 
preceptories have ever been properly planned, I might have 
an opportunity of doing something useful on off-days.’ 

The Professor rather sniffed at the idea that planning 
out a preceptory could be described as useful. His 
neighbour continued: 

‘The site—I doubt if there is anything showing above 
ground—must be down quite close to the beach now. The 
sea has encroached tremendously, as you know, all along 
that bit of coast. I should think, from the map, that it must 
be about three-quarters of a mile from the Globe Inn, at the 
north end of the town. Where are you going to stay?’ 

‘Well, at the Globe Inn, as a matter of fact,’ said 
Parkins; ‘I have engaged a room there. I couldn’t get in 
anywhere else; most of the lodging-houses are shut up in 
winter, it seems; and, as it is, they tell me that the only 
room of any size I can have is really a double-bedded one, 
and that they haven’t a corner in which to store the other 
bed, and so on. But I must have a fairly large room, for I 
am taking some books down, and mean to do a bit of work; 
and though I don’t quite fancy having an empty bed—not 
to speak of two—in what I may call for the time being my 
study, I suppose I can manage to rough it for the short time 
I shall be there.’ 

‘Do you call having an extra bed in your room 
roughing it, Parkins?’ said a bluff person opposite. ‘Look 
here, I shall come down and occupy it for a bit; it’ll be 
company for you.’ 

The Professor quivered, but managed to laugh in a 
courteous manner. 

‘By all means, Rogers; there’s nothing I should like 
better. But I’m afraid you would find it rather dull; you 
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don’t play golf, do you?’ 

‘No, thank Heaven!’ said rude Mr Rogers. 

“Well, you see, when I’m not writing I shall most likely 
be out on the links, and that, as I say, would be rather dull 
for you, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know! There’s certain to be somebody I 
know in the place; but, of course, if you don’t want me, 
speak the word, Parkins; I shan’t be offended. Truth, as 
you always tell us, is never offensive.’ 

Parkins was, indeed, scrupulously polite and strictly 
truthful. It is to be feared that Mr Rogers sometimes 
practised upon his knowledge of these characteristics. In 
Parkins’s breast there was a conflict now raging, which for 
a moment or two did not allow him to answer. That 
interval being over, he said: 

‘Well, if you want the exact truth, Rogers, I was 
considering whether the room I speak of would really be 
large enough to accommodate us both comfortably; and 
also whether (mind, I shouldn’t have said this if you hadn’t 
pressed me) you would not constitute something in the 
nature of a hindrance to my work.’ 

Rogers laughed loudly. 

‘Well done, Parkins!’ he said. ‘It’s all right. I promise 
not to interrupt your work; don’t you disturb yourself about 
that. No, I won’t come if you don’t want me; but I thought 
I should do so nicely to keep the ghosts off.’ Here he might 
have been seen to wink and to nudge his next neighbour. 
Parkins might also have been seen to become pink. ‘I beg 
pardon, Parkins,’ Rogers continued; ‘I oughtn’t to have 
said that. I forgot you didn’t like levity on these topics.’ 

‘Well,’ Parkins said, ‘as you have mentioned the 
matter, I freely own that I do not like careless talk about 
what you call ghosts. A man in my position,’ he went on, 
raising his voice a little, ‘cannot, I find, be too careful 
about appearing to sanction the current beliefs on such 
subjects. As you know, Rogers, or as you ought to know; 
for I think I have never concealed my views—’ 
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‘No, you certainly have not, old man,’ put in Rogers 
sotto voce. 

‘—I hold that any semblance, any appearance of 
concession to the view that such things might exist is 
equivalent to a renunciation of all that I hold most sacred. 
But I’m afraid I have not succeeded in securing your 
attention.’ 

‘Your undivided attention, was what Dr Blimber 
actually said,’* Rogers interrupted, with every appearance 
of an earnest desire for accuracy. ‘But I beg your pardon, 
Parkins: I’m stopping you.’ 

‘No, not at all,’ said Parkins. ‘I don’t remember 
Blimber; perhaps he was before my time. But I needn’t go 
on. I’m sure you know what I mean.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Rogers, rather hastily—‘just so. We’ll 
go into it fully at Burnstow, or somewhere.’ 

In repeating the above dialogue I have tried to give the 
impression which it made on me, that Parkins was 
something of an old woman—rather henlike, perhaps, in 
his little ways; totally destitute, alas! of the sense of 
humour, but at the same time dauntless and sincere in his 
convictions, and a man deserving of the greatest respect. 
Whether or not the reader has gathered so much, that was 
the character which Parkins had. 


KKK KK 


On the following day Parkins did, as he had hoped, 
succeed in getting away from his college, and in arriving at 
Burnstow. He was made welcome at the Globe Inn, was 
safely installed in the large double-bedded room of which 
we have heard, and was able before retiring to rest to 
arrange his materials for work in apple-pie order upon a 
commodious table which occupied the outer end of the 
room, and was surrounded on three sides by windows 
looking out seaward; that is to say, the central window 
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looked straight out to sea, and those on the left and right 
commanded prospects along the shore to the north and 
south respectively. On the south you saw the village of 
Burnstow. On the north no houses were to be seen, but 
only the beach and the low cliff backing it. Immediately in 
front was a strip—not considerable—of rough grass, dotted 
with old anchors, capstans, and so forth; then a broad path; 
then the beach. Whatever may have been the original 
distance between the Globe Inn and the sea, not more than 
sixty yards now separated them. 

The rest of the population of the inn was, of course, a 
golfing one, and included few elements that call for a 
special description. The most conspicuous figure was, 
perhaps, that of an ancien militaire, secretary of a London 
club, and possessed of a voice of incredible strength, and 
of views of a pronouncedly Protestant type. These were apt 
to find utterance after his attendance upon the ministrations 
of the Vicar, an estimable man with inclinations towards a 
picturesque ritual, which he gallantly kept down as far as 
he could out of deference to East Anglian tradition. 

Professor Parkins, one of whose principal 
characteristics was pluck, spent the greater part of the day 
following his arrival at Burnstow in what he had called 
improving his game, in company with this Colonel Wilson: 
and during the afternoon—whether the process of 
improvement were to blame or not, I am not sure—the 
Colonel’s demeanour assumed a colouring so lurid that 
even Parkins jibbed at the thought of walking home with 
him from the links. He determined, after a short and furtive 
look at that bristling moustache and those incarnadined 
features, that it would be wiser to allow the influences of 
tea and tobacco to do what they could with the Colonel 
before the dinner-hour should render a meeting inevitable. 

‘I might walk home tonight along the beach,’ he 
reflected—‘yes, and take a look—there will be light 
enough for that—at the ruins of which Disney was talking. 

I don’t exactly know where they are, by the way; but I 
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expect I can hardly help stumbling on them.’ 

This he accomplished, I may say, in the most literal 
sense, for in picking his way from the links to the shingle 
beach his foot caught, partly in a gorse-root and partly in a 
biggish stone, and over he went. When he got up and 
surveyed his surroundings, he found himself in a patch of 
somewhat broken ground covered with small depressions 
and mounds. These latter, when he came to examine them, 
proved to be simply masses of flints embedded in mortar 
and grown over with turf. He must, he quite rightly 
concluded, be on the site of the preceptory he had 
promised to look at. It seemed not unlikely to reward the 
spade of the explorer; enough of the foundations was 
probably left at no great depth to throw a good deal of light 
on the general plan. He remembered vaguely that the 
Templars, to whom this site had belonged, were in the 
habit of building round churches, and he thought a 
particular series of the humps or mounds near him did 
appear to be arranged in something of a circular form. Few 
people can resist the temptation to try a little amateur 
research in a department quite outside their own, if only for 
the satisfaction of showing how successful they would 
have been had they only taken it up seriously. Our 
Professor, however, if he felt something of this mean 
desire, was also truly anxious to oblige Mr Disney. So he 
paced with care the circular area he had noticed, and wrote 
down its rough dimensions in his pocket-book. Then he 
proceeded to examine an oblong eminence which lay east 
of the centre of the circle, and seemed to his thinking likely 
to be the base of a platform or altar. At one end of it, the 
northern, a patch of the turf was gone—removed by some 
boy or other creature ferae naturae. It might, he thought, 
be as well to probe the soil here for evidences of masonry, 
and he took out his knife and began scraping away the 
earth. And now followed another little discovery: a portion 
of soil fell inward as he scraped, and disclosed a small 
cavity. He lighted one match after another to help him to 
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see of what nature the hole was, but the wind was too 
strong for them all. By tapping and scratching the sides 
with his knife, however, he was able to make out that it 
must be an artificial hole in masonry. It was rectangular, 
and the sides, top, and bottom, if not actually plastered, 
were smooth and regular. Of course it was empty. No! As 
he withdrew the knife he heard a metallic clink, and when 
he introduced his hand it met with a cylindrical object 
lying on the floor of the hole. Naturally enough, he picked 
it up, and when he brought it into the light, now fast 
fading, he could see that it, too, was of man’s making—a 
metal tube about four inches long, and evidently of some 
considerable age. 

By the time Parkins had made sure that there was 
nothing else in this odd receptacle, it was too late and too 
dark for him to think of undertaking any further search. 
What he had done had proved so unexpectedly interesting 
that he determined to sacrifice a little more of the daylight 
on the morrow to archaeology. The object which he now 
had safe in his pocket was bound to be of some slight value 
at least, he felt sure. 

Bleak and solemn was the view on which he took a last 
look before starting homeward. A faint yellow light in the 
west showed the links, on which a few figures moving 
towards the club-house were still visible, the squat martello 
tower, the lights of Aldsey village, the pale ribbon of sands 
intersected at intervals by black wooden groynings, the 
dim and murmuring sea. The wind was bitter from the 
north, but was at his back when he set out for the Globe. 
He quickly rattled and clashed through the shingle and 
gained the sand, upon which, but for the groynings which 
had to be got over every few yards, the going was both 
good and quiet. One last look behind, to measure the 
distance he had made since leaving the ruined Templars’ 
church, showed him a prospect of company on his walk, in 
the shape of a rather indistinct personage, who seemed to 
be making great efforts to catch up with him, but made 
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little, if any, progress. I mean that there was an appearance 
of running about his movements, but that the distance 
between him and Parkins did not seem materially to lessen. 
So, at least, Parkins thought, and decided that he almost 
certainly did not know him, and that it would be absurd to 
wait until he came up. For all that, company, he began to 
think, would really be very welcome on that lonely shore, 
if only you could choose your companion. In his 
unenlightened days he had read of meetings in such places 
which even now would hardly bear thinking of. He went 
on thinking of them, however, until he reached home, and 
particularly of one which catches most people’s fancy at 
some time of their childhood.’ Now I saw in my dream that 
Christian had gone but a very little way when he saw a foul 
fiend coming over the field to meet him.’ ‘What should I 
do now,” he thought, ‘if I looked back and caught sight of a 
black figure sharply defined against the yellow sky, and 
saw that it had horns and wings? I wonder whether I 
should stand or run for it. Luckily, the gentleman behind is 
not of that kind, and he seems to be about as far off now as 
when I saw him first. Well, at this rate, he won’t get his 
dinner as soon as I shall; and, dear me! it’s within a quarter 
of an hour of the time now. I must run!’ 

Parkins had, in fact, very little time for dressing. When 
he met the Colonel at dinner, Peace—or as much of her as 
that gentleman could manage—reigned once more in the 
military bosom; nor was she put to flight in the hours of 
bridge that followed dinner, for Parkins was a more than 
respectable player. When, therefore, he retired towards 
twelve o’clock, he felt that he had spent his evening in 
quite a satisfactory way, and that, even for so long as a 
fortnight or three weeks, life at the Globe would be 
supportable under similar conditions—‘especially,’ 
thought he, ‘if I go on improving my game.’ 

As he went along the passages he met the boots of the 
Globe, who stopped and said: 

‘Beg your pardon, sir, but as I was abrushing your coat 
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just now there was something fell out of the pocket. I put it 
on your chest of drawers, sir, in your room, sir—a piece of 
a pipe or somethink of that, sir. Thank you, sir. You’ll find 
it on your chest of drawers, sir—yes, sir. Good night, sir.’ 

The speech served to remind Parkins of his little 
discovery of that afternoon. It was with some considerable 
curiosity that he turned it over by the light of his candles. It 
was of bronze, he now saw, and was shaped very much 
after the manner of the modern dog-whistle; in fact it 
was—yes, certainly it was—actually no more nor less than 
a whistle. He put it to his lips, but it was quite full of a 
fine, caked-up sand or earth, which would not yield to 
knocking, but must be loosened with a knife. Tidy as ever 
in his habits, Parkins cleared out the earth on to a piece of 
paper, and took the latter to the window to empty it out. 
The night was clear and bright, as he saw when he had 
opened the casement, and he stopped for an instant to look 
at the sea and note a belated wanderer stationed on the 
shore in front of the inn. Then he shut the window, a little 
surprised at the late hours people kept at Burnstow, and 
took his whistle to the light again. Why, surely there were 
marks on it, and not merely marks, but letters! A very little 
rubbing rendered the deeply-cut inscription quite legible, 
but the Professor had to confess, after some earnest 
thought, that the meaning of it was as obscure to him as the 
writing on the wall to Belshazzar. There were legends both 
on the front and on the back of the whistle. The one read 
thus: 


FLA 
FUR BIS 
FLE 


The other: 


QUIS EST ISTE QUI VENIT 
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‘I ought to be able to make it out,’ he thought; ‘but I 
suppose I am a little rusty in my Latin. When I come to 
think of it, I don’t believe I even know the word for a 
whistle. The long one does seem simple enough. It ought 
to mean: ‘Who is this who is coming?’ Well, the best way 
to find out is evidently to whistle for him.’ 

He blew tentatively and stopped suddenly, startled and 
yet pleased at the note he had elicited. It had a quality of 
infinite distance in it, and, soft as it was, he somehow felt it 
must be audible for miles round. It was a sound, too, that 
seemed to have the power (which many scents possess) of 
forming pictures in the brain. He saw quite clearly for a 
moment a vision of a wide, dark expanse at night, with a 
fresh wind blowing, and in the midst a lonely figure—how 
employed, he could not tell. Perhaps he would have seen 
more had not the picture been broken by the sudden surge 
of a gust of wind against his casement, so sudden that it 
made him look up, just in time to see the white glint of a 
seabird’s wing somewhere outside the dark panes. 

The sound of the whistle had so fascinated him that he 
could not help trying it once more, this time more boldly. 
The note was little, if at all, louder than before, and 
repetition broke the illusion—no picture followed, as he 
had half hoped it might. “But what is this? Goodness! what 
force the wind can get up in a few minutes! What a 
tremendous gust! There! I knew that window-fastening 
was no use! Ah! I thought so—both candles out. It is 
enough to tear the room to pieces.’ 

The first thing was to get the window shut. While you 
might count twenty Parkins was struggling with the small 
casement, and felt almost as if he were pushing back a 
sturdy burglar, so strong was the pressure. It slackened all 
at once, and the window banged to and latched itself. Now 
to relight the candles and see what damage, if any, had 
been done. No, nothing seemed amiss; no glass even was 
broken in the casement. But the noise had evidently roused 
at least one member of the household: the Colonel was to 
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be heard stumping in his stockinged feet on the floor 
above, and growling. Quickly as it had risen, the wind did 
not fall at once. On it went, moaning and rushing past the 
house, at times rising to a cry so desolate that, as Parkins 
disinterestedly said, it might have made fanciful people 
feel quite uncomfortable; even the unimaginative, he 
thought after a quarter of an hour, might be happier 
without it. 

Whether it was the wind, or the excitement of golf, or 
of the researches in the preceptory that kept Parkins awake, 
he was not sure. Awake he remained, in any case, long 
enough to fancy (as I am afraid I often do myself under 
such conditions) that he was the victim of all manner of 
fatal disorders: he would lie counting the beats of his heart, 
convinced that it was going to stop work every moment, 
and would entertain grave suspicions of his lungs, brain, 
liver, etc——suspicions which he was sure would be 
dispelled by the return of daylight, but which until then 
refused to be put aside. He found a little vicarious comfort 
in the idea that someone else was in the same boat. A near 
neighbour (in the darkness it was not easy to tell his 
direction) was tossing and rustling in his bed, too. 

The next stage was that Parkins shut his eyes and 
determined to give sleep every chance. Here again over- 
excitement asserted itself in another form—that of making 
pictures. Experto crede, pictures do come to the closed 
eyes of one trying to sleep, and are often so little to his 
taste that he must open his eyes and disperse them. 

Parkins’s experience on this occasion was a very 
distressing one. He found that the picture which presented 
itself to him was continuous. When he opened his eyes, of 
course, it went; but when he shut them once more it framed 
itself afresh, and acted itself out again, neither quicker nor 
slower than before. What he saw was this: 

A long stretch of shore—shingle edged by sand, and 
intersected at short intervals with black groynes running 
down to the water—a scene, in fact, so like that of his 
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afternoon’s walk that, in the absence of any landmark, it 
could not be distinguished therefrom. The light was 
obscure, conveying an impression of gathering storm, late 
winter evening, and slight cold rain. On this bleak stage at 
first no actor was visible. Then, in the distance, a bobbing 
black object appeared; a moment more, and it was a man 
running, jumping, clambering over the groynes, and every 
few seconds looking eagerly back. The nearer he came the 
more obvious it was that he was not only anxious, but even 
terribly frightened, though his face was not to be 
distinguished. He was, moreover, almost at the end of his 
strength. On he came; each successive obstacle seemed to 
cause him more difficulty than the last. ‘Will he get over 
this next one?’ thought Parkins; ‘it seems a little higher 
than the others.’ Yes; half climbing, half throwing himself, 
he did get over, and fell all in a heap on the other side (the 
side nearest to the spectator). There, as if really unable to 
get up again, he remained crouching under the groyne, 
looking up in an attitude of painful anxiety. 

So far no cause whatever for the fear of the runner had 
been shown; but now there began to be seen, far up the 
shore, a little flicker of something light-coloured moving to 
and fro with great swiftness and irregularity. Rapidly 
growing larger, it, too, declared itself as a figure in pale, 
fluttering draperies, ill-defined. There was something 
about its motion which made Parkins very unwilling to see 
it at close quarters. It would stop, raise arms, bow itself 
towards the sand, then run stooping across the beach to the 
water-edge and back again; and then, rising upright, once 
more continue its course forward at a speed that was 
startling and terrifying. The moment came when the 
pursuer was hovering about from left to right only a few 
yards beyond the groyne where the runner lay in hiding. 
After two or three ineffectual castings hither and thither it 
came to a stop, stood upright, with arms raised high, and 
then darted straight forward towards the groyne. 

It was at this point that Parkins always failed in his 
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resolution to keep his eyes shut. With many misgivings as 
to incipient failure of eyesight, overworked brain, 
excessive smoking, and so on, he finally resigned himself 
to light his candle, get out a book, and pass the night 
waking, rather than be tormented by this persistent 
panorama, which he saw clearly enough could only be a 
morbid reflection of his walk and his thoughts on that very 
day. 

The scraping of match on box and the glare of light 
must have startled some creatures of the night—rats or 
what not—which he heard scurry across the floor from the 
side of his bed with much rustling. Dear, dear! the match is 
out! Fool that it is! But the second one burnt better, and a 
candle and book were duly procured, over which Parkins 
pored till sleep of a wholesome kind came upon him, and 
that in no long space. For about the first time in his orderly 
and prudent life he forgot to blow out the candle, and when 
he was called next morning at eight there was still a flicker 
in the socket and a sad mess of guttered grease on the top 
of the little table. 

After breakfast he was in his room, putting the 
finishing touches to his golfing costume—fortune had 
again allotted the Colonel to him for a partner—when one 
of the maids came in. 

‘Oh, if you please,’ she said, ‘would you like any extra 
blankets on your bed, sir?’ 

‘Ah! thank you,’ said Parkins. ‘Yes, I think I should 
like one. It seems likely to turn rather colder.’ 

In a very short time the maid was back with the 
blanket. 

‘Which bed should I put it on, sir?’ she asked. 

‘What? Why, that one—the one I slept in last night,’ he 
said, pointing to it. 

‘Oh yes! I beg your pardon, sir, but you seemed to have 
tried both of ’em; leastways, we had to make ’em both up 
this morning.’ 

‘Really? How very absurd!’ said Parkins. ‘I certainly 
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never touched the other, except to lay some things on it. 
Did it actually seem to have been slept in?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir!’ said the maid. ‘Why, all the things was 
crumpled and throwed about all ways, if you’ll excuse me, 
sir—quite as if anyone ‘adn’t passed but a very poor night, 
sir.” 

‘Dear me,’ said Parkins. ‘Well, I may have disordered 
it more than I thought when I unpacked my things. I’m 
very sorry to have given you the extra trouble, I’m sure. I 
expect a friend of mine soon, by the way—a gentleman 
from Cambridge—to come and occupy it for a night or 
two. That will be all right, I suppose, won’t it?’ 

‘Oh yes, to be sure, sir. Thank you, sir. It’s no trouble, 
I’m sure,’ said the maid, and departed to giggle with her 
colleagues. 

Parkins set forth, with a stern determination to improve 
his game. 

I am glad to be able to report that he succeeded so far 
in this enterprise that the Colonel, who had been rather 
repining at the prospect of a second day’s play in his 
company, became quite chatty as the morning advanced; 
and his voice boomed out over the flats, as certain also of 
our own minor poets have said, ‘like some great bourdon 
in a minster tower’. 

‘Extraordinary wind, that, we had last night,’ he said. 
‘In my old home we should have said someone had been 
whistling for it.’ 

‘Should you, indeed!’ said Perkins. ‘Is there a 
superstition of that kind still current in your part of the 
country?’ 

‘I don’t know about superstition,’ said the Colonel. 
‘They believe in it all over Denmark and Norway, as well 
as on the Yorkshire coast; and my experience is, mind you, 
that there’s generally something at the bottom of what 
these country-folk hold to, and have held to for 
generations. But it’s your drive’ (or whatever it might have 
been: the golfing reader will have to imagine appropriate 
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digressions at the proper intervals). 

When conversation was resumed, Parkins said, with a 
slight hesitancy: 

‘A propos of what you were saying just now, Colonel, I 
think I ought to tell you that my own views on such 
subjects are very strong. I am, in fact, a convinced 
disbeliever in what is called the ‘supernatural’.’ 

‘What!’ said the Colonel,‘do you mean to tell me you 
don’t believe in second-sight, or ghosts, or anything of that 
kind?’ 

‘In nothing whatever of that kind,’ returned Parkins 
firmly. 

‘Well,’ said the Colonel, ‘but it appears to me at that 
rate, sir, that you must be little better than a Sadducee.’ 

Parkins was on the point of answering that, in his 
opinion, the Sadducees were the most sensible persons he 
had ever read of in the Old Testament; but feeling some 
doubt as to whether much mention of them was to be found 
in that work, he preferred to laugh the accusation off. 

‘Perhaps I am,’ he said; ‘but—Here, give me my cleek, 
boy!—Excuse me one moment, Colonel.’ A short interval. 
‘Now, as to whistling for the wind, let me give you my 
theory about it. The laws which govern winds are really 
not at all perfectly known—to fisherfolk and such, of 
course, not known at all. A man or woman of eccentric 
habits, perhaps, or a stranger, is seen repeatedly on the 
beach at some unusual hour, and is heard whistling. Soon 
afterwards a violent wind rises; a man who could read the 
sky perfectly or who possessed a barometer could have 
foretold that it would. The simple people of a fishing- 
village have no barometers, and only a few rough rules for 
prophesying weather. What more natural than that the 
eccentric personage I postulated should be regarded as 
having raised the wind, or that he or she should clutch 
eagerly at the reputation of being able to do so? Now, take 
last night’s wind: as it happens, I myself was whistling. I 
blew a whistle twice, and the wind seemed to come 
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absolutely in answer to my call. If anyone had seen me—’ 

The audience had been a little restive under this 
harangue, and Parkins had, I fear, fallen somewhat into the 
tone of a lecturer; but at the last sentence the Colonel 
stopped. 

‘Whistling, were you?’ he said. ‘And what sort of 
whistle did you use? Play this stroke first.’ Interval. 

‘About that whistle you were asking, Colonel. It’s 
rather a curious one. I have it in my—No; I see I’ve left it 
in my room. As a matter of fact, I found it yesterday.’ 

And then Parkins narrated the manner of his discovery 
of the whistle, upon hearing which the Colonel grunted, 
and opined that, in Parkins’s place, he should himself be 
careful about using a thing that had belonged to a set of 
Papists, of whom, speaking generally, it might be affirmed 
that you never knew what they might not have been up to. 
From this topic he diverged to the enormities of the Vicar, 
who had given notice on the previous Sunday that Friday 
would be the Feast of St Thomas the Apostle, and that 
there would be service at eleven o’clock in the church. 
This and other similar proceedings constituted in the 
Colonel’s view a strong presumption that the Vicar was a 
concealed Papist, if not a Jesuit; and Parkins, who could 
not very readily follow the Colonel in this region, did not 
disagree with him. In fact, they got on so well together in 
the morning that there was not talk on either side of their 
separating after lunch. 

Both continued to play well during the afternoon, or at 
least, well enough to make them forget everything else 
until the light began to fail them. Not until then did Parkins 
remember that he had meant to do some more investigating 
at the preceptory; but it was of no great importance, he 
reflected. One day was as good as another; he might as 
well go home with the Colonel. 

As they turned the corner of the house, the Colonel was 
almost knocked down by a boy who rushed into him at the 
very top of his speed, and then, instead of running away, 
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remained hanging on to him and panting. The first words 
of the warrior were naturally those of reproof and 
objurgation, but he very quickly discerned that the boy was 
almost speechless with fright. Inquiries were useless at 
first. When the boy got his breath he began to howl, and 
still clung to the Colonel’s legs. He was at last detached, 
but continued to howl. 

‘What in the world is the matter with you? What have 
you been up to? What have you seen?’ said the two men. 

‘Ow, I seen it wive at me out of the winder,’ wailed the 
boy, ‘and I don’t like it.’ 

‘What window?’ said the irritated Colonel. ‘Come pull 
yourself together, my boy.’ 

‘The front winder it was, at the ‘otel,’ said the boy. 

At this point Parkins was in favour of sending the boy 
home, but the Colonel refused; he wanted to get to the 
bottom of it, he said; it was most dangerous to give a boy 
such a fright as this one had had, and if it turned out that 
people had been playing jokes, they should suffer for it in 
some way. And by a series of questions he made out this 
story: The boy had been playing about on the grass in front 
of the Globe with some others; then they had gone home to 
their teas, and he was just going, when he happened to look 
up at the front winder and see it a-wiving at him. /t seemed 
to be a figure of some sort, in white as far as he knew— 
couldn’t see its face; but it wived at him, and it warn’t a 
right thing—not to say not a right person. Was there a light 
in the room? No, he didn’t think to look if there was a 
light. Which was the window? Was it the top one or the 
second one? The seckind one it was—the big winder what 
got two little uns at the sides. 

‘Very well, my boy,’ said the Colonel, after a few more 
questions. ‘You run away home now. I expect it was some 
person trying to give you a start. Another time, like a brave 
English boy, you just throw a stone—well, no, not that 
exactly, but you go and speak to the waiter, or to Mr 
Simpson, the landlord, and—yes—and say that I advised 
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you to do so.’ 

The boy’s face expressed some of the doubt he felt as 
to the likelihood of Mr Simpson’s lending a favourable ear 
to his complaint, but the Colonel did not appear to perceive 
this, and went on: 

‘And here’s a sixpence—no, I see it’s a shilling—and 
you be off home, and don’t think any more about it.’ 

The youth hurried off with agitated thanks, and the 
Colonel and Parkins went round to the front of the Globe 
and reconnoitred. There was only one window answering 
to the description they had been hearing. 

‘Well, that’s curious,’ said Parkins; ‘it’s evidently my 
window the lad was talking about. Will you come up for a 
moment, Colonel Wilson? We ought to be able to see if 
anyone has been taking liberties in my room.’ 

They were soon in the passage, and Parkins made as if 
to open the door. Then he stopped and felt in his pockets. 

‘This is more serious than I thought,’ was his next 
remark. ‘I remember now that before I started this morning 
I locked the door. It is locked now, and, what is more, here 
is the key.’ And he held it up. ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘if the 
servants are in the habit of going into one’s room during 
the day when one is away, I can only say that—well, that I 
don’t approve of it at all.” Conscious of a somewhat weak 
climax, he busied himself in opening the door (which was 
indeed locked) and in lighting candles. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘nothing seems disturbed.’ 

‘Except your bed,’ put in the Colonel. 

‘Excuse me, that isn’t my bed,’ said Parkins. ‘I don’t 
use that one. But it does look as if someone had been 
playing tricks with it.’ 

It certainly did: the clothes were bundled up and 
twisted together in a most tortuous confusion. Parkins 
pondered. 

‘That must be it,’ he said at last. ‘I disordered the 
clothes last night in unpacking, and they haven’t made it 
since. Perhaps they came in to make it, and that boy saw 
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them through the window; and then they were called away 
and locked the door after them. Yes, I think that must be 
it.’ 

‘Well, ring and ask,’ said the Colonel, and this 
appealed to Parkins as practical. 

The maid appeared, and, to make a long story short, 
deposed that she had made the bed in the morning when 
the gentleman was in the room, and hadn’t been there 
since. No, she hadn’t no other key. Mr Simpson, he kep’ 
the keys; he’d be able to tell the gentleman if anyone had 
been up. 

This was a puzzle. Investigation showed that nothing of 
value had been taken, and Parkins remembered the 
disposition of the small objects on tables and so forth well 
enough to be pretty sure that no pranks had been played 
with them. Mr and Mrs Simpson furthermore agreed that 
neither of them had given the duplicate key of the room to 
any person whatever during the day. Nor could Parkins, 
fair-minded man as he was, detect anything in the 
demeanour of master, mistress, or maid that indicated guilt. 
He was much more inclined to think that the boy had been 
imposing on the Colonel. 

The latter was unwontedly silent and pensive at dinner 
and throughout the evening. When he bade goodnight to 
Parkins, he murmured in a gruff undertone: 

“You know where I am if you want me during the 
night.’ 

‘Why, yes, thank you, Colonel Wilson, I think I do; but 
there isn’t much prospect of my disturbing you, I hope. By 
the way,’ he added, ‘did I show you that old whistle I 
spoke of? I think not. Well, here it is.’ 

The Colonel turned it over gingerly in the light of the 
candle. 

‘Can you make anything of the inscription?’ asked 
Parkins, as he took it back. 

‘No, not in this light. What do you mean to do with it?’ 

‘Oh, well, when I get back to Cambridge I shall submit 
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it to some of the archaeologists there, and see what they 
think of it; and very likely, if they consider it worth having, 
I may present it to one of the museums.’ 

‘M!’ said the Colonel. ‘Well, you may be right. All I 
know is that, if it were mine, I should chuck it straight into 
the sea. It’s no use talking, I’m well aware, but I expect 
that with you it’s a case of live and learn. I hope so, ’m 
sure, and I wish you a good night.’ 

He turned away, leaving Parkins in act to speak at the 
bottom of the stair, and soon each was in his own bedroom. 

By some unfortunate accident, there were neither blinds 
nor curtains to the windows of the Professor’s room. The 
previous night he had thought little of this, but tonight 
there seemed every prospect of a bright moon rising to 
shine directly on his bed, and probably wake him later on. 
When he noticed this he was a good deal annoyed, but, 
with an ingenuity which I can only envy, he succeeded in 
rigging up, with the help of a railway-rug, some safety- 
pins, and a stick and umbrella, a screen which, if it only 
held together, would completely keep the moonlight off his 
bed. And shortly afterwards he was comfortably in that 
bed. When he had read a somewhat solid work long 
enough to produce a decided wish to sleep, he cast a 
drowsy glance round the room, blew out the candle, and 
fell back upon the pillow. 

He must have slept soundly for an hour or more, when 
a sudden clatter shook him up in a most unwelcome 
manner. In a moment he realized what had happened: his 
carefully-constructed screen had given way, and a very 
bright frosty moon was shining directly on his face. This 
was highly annoying. Could he possibly get up and 
reconstruct the screen? or could he manage to sleep if he 
did not? 

For some minutes he lay and pondered over all the 
possibilities; then he turned over sharply, and with his eyes 
open lay breathlessly listening. There had been a 
movement, he was sure, in the empty bed on the opposite 
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side of the room. Tomorrow he would have it moved, for 
there must be rats or something playing about in it. It was 
quiet now. No! the commotion began again. There was a 
rustling and shaking: surely more than any rat could cause. 

I can figure to myself something of the Professor’s 
bewilderment and horror, for I have in a dream thirty years 
back seen the same thing happen; but the reader will 
hardly, perhaps, imagine how dreadful it was to him to see 
a figure suddenly sit up in what he had known was an 
empty bed. He was out of his own bed in one bound, and 
made a dash towards the window, where lay his only 
weapon, the stick with which he had propped his screen. 
This was, as it tured out, the worst thing he could have 
done, because the personage in the empty bed, with a 
sudden smooth motion, slipped from the bed and took up a 
position, with outspread arms, between the two beds, and 
in front of the door. Parkins watched it in a horrid 
perplexity. Somehow, the idea of getting past it and 
escaping through the door was intolerable to him; he could 
not have borne—he didn’t know why—to touch it; and as 
for its touching him, he would sooner dash himself through 
the window than have that happen. It stood for the moment 
in a band of dark shadow, and he had not seen what its face 
was like. Now it began to move, in a stooping posture, and 
all at once the spectator realized, with some horror and 
some relief, that it must be blind, for it seemed to feel 
about it with its muffled arms in a groping and random 
fashion. Turning half away from him, it became suddenly 
conscious of the bed he had just left, and darted towards it, 
and bent and felt over the pillows in a way which made 
Parkins shudder as he had never in his life thought it 
possible. In a very few moments it seemed to know that the 
bed was empty, and then, moving forward into the area of 
light and facing the window, it showed for the first time 
what manner of thing it was. 

Parkins, who very much dislikes being questioned 
about it, did once describe something of it in my hearing, 
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and I gathered that what he chiefly remembers about it is a 
horrible, an intensely horrible, face of crumpled linen. 
What expression he read upon it he could not or would not 
tell, but that the fear of it went nigh to maddening him is 
certain. 

But he was not at leisure to watch it for long. With 
formidable quickness it moved into the middle of the 
room, and, as it groped and waved, one corner of its 
draperies swept across Parkins’s face. He could not, 
though he knew how perilous a sound was—he could not 
keep back a cry of disgust, and this gave the searcher an 
instant clue. It leapt towards him upon the instant, and the 
next moment he was half-way through the window 
backwards, uttering cry upon cry at the utmost pitch of his 
voice, and the linen face was thrust close into his own. At 
this, almost the last possible second, deliverance came, as 
you will have guessed: the Colonel burst the door open, 
and was just in time to see the dreadful group at the 
window. When he reached the figures only one was left. 
Parkins sank forward into the room in a faint, and before 
him on the floor lay a tumbled heap of bed-clothes. 

Colonel Wilson asked no questions, but busied himself 
in keeping everyone else out of the room and in getting 
Parkins back to his bed; and himself, wrapped in a rug, 
occupied the other bed, for the rest of the night. Early on 
the next day Rogers arrived, more welcome than he would 
have been a day before, and the three of them held a very 
long consultation in the Professor’s room. At the end of it 
the Colonel left the hotel door carrying a small object 
between his finger and thumb, which he cast as far into the 
sea as a very brawny arm could send it. Later on the smoke 
of a burning ascended from the back premises of the 
Globe. 

Exactly what explanation was patched up for the staff 
and visitors at the hotel I must confess I do not recollect. 
The Professor was somehow cleared of the ready suspicion 
of delirium tremens, and the hotel of the reputation of a 
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troubled house. 

There is not much question as to what would have 
happened to Parkins if the Colonel had not intervened 
when he did. He would either have fallen out of the 
window or else lost his wits. But it is not so evident what 
more the creature that came in answer to the whistle could 
have done than frighten. There seemed to be absolutely 
nothing material about it save the bedclothes of which it 
had made itself a body. The Colonel, who remembered a 
not very dissimilar occurrence in India, was of the opinion 
that if Parkins had closed with it it could really have done 
very little, and that its one power was that of frightening. 
The whole thing, he said, served to confirm his opinion of 
the Church of Rome. 

There is really nothing more to tell, but, as you may 
imagine, the Professor’s views on certain points are less 
clear cut than they used to be. His nerves, too, have 
suffered: he cannot even now see a surplice hanging on a 
door quite unmoved, and the spectacle of a scarecrow in a 
field late on a winter afternoon has cost him more than one 
sleepless night. 
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The Empty House 
Algernon Blackwood 


Cai houses, like certain persons, manage 
somehow to proclaim at once their character for evil. In the 
case of the latter, no particular feature need betray them; 
they may boast an open countenance and an ingenuous 
smile; and yet a little of their company leaves the 
unalterable conviction that there is something radically 
amiss with their being: that they are evil. Willy nilly, they 
seem to communicate an atmosphere of secret and wicked 
thoughts which makes those in their immediate 
neighbourhood shrink from them as from a thing diseased. 

And, perhaps, with houses the same principle is 
operative, and it is the aroma of evil deeds committed 
under a particular roof, long after the actual doers have 
passed away, that makes the gooseflesh come and the hair 
rise. Something of the original passion of the evil-doer, and 
of the horror felt by his victim, enters the heart of the 
innocent watcher, and he becomes suddenly conscious of 
tingling nerves, creeping skin, and a chilling of the blood. 
He is terror-stricken without apparent cause. 

There was manifestly nothing in the external 
appearance of this particular house to bear out the tales of 
the horror that was said to reign within. It was neither 
lonely nor unkempt. It stood, crowded into a corner of the 
square, and looked exactly like the houses on either side of 
it. It had the same number of windows as its neighbours; 
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the same balcony overlooking the gardens; the same white 
steps leading up to the heavy black front door; and, in the 
rear, there was the same narrow strip of green, with neat 
box borders, running up to the wall that divided it from the 
backs of the adjoining houses. Apparently, too, the number 
of chimney pots on the roof was the same; the breadth and 
angle of the eaves; and even the height of the dirty area 
railings. 

And yet this house in the square, that seemed precisely 
similar to its fifty ugly neighbours, was as a matter of fact 
entirely different--horribly different. 

Wherein lay this marked, invisible difference is 
impossible to say. It cannot be ascribed wholly to the 
imagination, because persons who had spent some time in 
the house, knowing nothing of the facts, had declared 
positively that certain rooms were so disagreeable they 
would rather die than enter them again, and that the 
atmosphere of the whole house produced in them 
symptoms of a genuine terror; while the series of innocent 
tenants who had tried to live in it and been forced to 
decamp at the shortest possible notice, was indeed little 
less than a scandal in the town. 

When Shorthouse arrived to pay a ‘week-end’ visit to 
his Aunt Julia in her little house on the sea-front at the 
other end of the town, he found her charged to the brim 
with mystery and excitement. He had only received her 
telegram that morning, and he had come anticipating 
boredom; but the moment he touched her hand and kissed 
her apple-skin wrinkled cheek, he caught the first wave of 
her electrical condition. The impression deepened when he 
learned that there were to be no other visitors, and that he 
had been telegraphed for with a very special object. 

Something was in the wind, and the ‘something’ would 
doubtless bear fruit; for this elderly spinster aunt, with a 
mania for psychical research, had brains as well as will 
power, and by hook or by crook she usually managed to 
accomplish her ends. The revelation was made soon after 
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tea, when she sidled close up to him as they paced slowly 
along the sea-front in the dusk. 

‘I've got the keys,’ she announced in a delighted, yet 
half awesome voice. ‘Got them till Monday!’ 

‘The keys of the bathing-machine, or--?’ he asked 
innocently, looking from the sea to the town. Nothing 
brought her so quickly to the point as feigning stupidity. 

‘Neither,’ she whispered. ‘I've got the keys of the 
haunted house in the square--and I'm going there to-night.’ 

Shorthouse was conscious of the slightest possible 
tremor down his back. He dropped his teasing tone. 
Something in her voice and manner thrilled him. She was 
in earnest. 

‘But you can't go alone--’ he began. 

‘That's why I wired for you,’ she said with decision. 

He turned to look at her. The ugly, lined, enigmatical 
face was alive with excitement. There was the glow of 
genuine enthusiasm round it like a halo. The eyes shone. 
He caught another wave of her excitement, and a second 
tremor, more marked than the first, accompanied it. 

‘Thanks, Aunt Julia,’ he said politely; ‘thanks awfully.’ 

‘I should not dare to go quite alone,’ she went on, 
raising her voice; ‘but with you I should enjoy it 
immensely. You're afraid of nothing, I know.’ 

‘Thanks so much,’ he said again. ‘Er--is anything likely 
to happen?’ 

‘A great deal has happened,’ she whispered, ‘though 
it's been most cleverly hushed up. Three tenants have come 
and gone in the last few months, and the house is said to be 
empty for good now.’ 

In spite of himself Shorthouse became interested. His 
aunt was so very much in earnest. 

‘The house is very old indeed,’ she went on, ‘and the 
story--an unpleasant one--dates a long way back. It has to 
do with a murder committed by a jealous stableman who 
had some affair with a servant in the house. One night he 
managed to secrete himself in the cellar, and when 
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everyone was asleep, he crept upstairs to the servants' 
quarters, chased the girl down to the next landing, and 
before anyone could come to the rescue threw her bodily 
over the banisters into the hall below.’ 

‘And the stableman--?’ 

“Was caught, I believe, and hanged for murder; but it 
all happened a century ago, and I've not been able to get 
more details of the story.’ 

Shorthouse now felt his interest thoroughly aroused; 
but, though he was not particularly nervous for himself, he 
hesitated a little on his aunt's account. 

‘On one condition,’ he said at length. 

‘Nothing will prevent my going,’ she said firmly; ‘but I 
may as well hear your condition.’ 

‘That you guarantee your power of self-control if 
anything really horrible happens. I mean--that you are sure 
you won't get too frightened.’ 

‘Jim,’ she said scornfully, ‘I'm not young, I know, nor 
are my nerves; but with you I should be afraid of nothing in 
the world!’ 

This, of course, settled it, for Shorthouse had no 
pretensions to being other than a very ordinary young man, 
and an appeal to his vanity was irresistible. He agreed to 
go. 

Instinctively, by a sort of sub-conscious preparation, he 
kept himself and his forces well in hand the whole evening, 
compelling an accumulative reserve of control by that 
nameless inward process of gradually putting all the 
emotions away and turning the key upon them--a process 
difficult to describe, but wonderfully effective, as all men 
who have lived through severe trials of the inner man well 
understand. Later, it stood him in good stead. 

But it was not until half-past ten, when they stood in 
the hall, well in the glare of friendly lamps and still 
surrounded by comforting human influences, that he had to 
make the first call upon this store of collected strength. 
For, once the door was closed, and he saw the deserted 
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silent street stretching away white in the moonlight before 
them, it came to him clearly that the real test that night 
would be in dealing with two fears instead of one. He 
would have to carry his aunt's fear as well as his own. And, 
as he glanced down at her sphinx-like countenance and 
realised that it might assume no pleasant aspect in a rush of 
real terror, he felt satisfied with only one thing in the 
whole adventure--that he had confidence in his own will 
and power to stand against any shock that might come. 

Slowly they walked along the empty streets of the 
town; a bright autumn moon silvered the roofs, casting 
deep shadows; there was no breath of wind; and the trees 
in the formal gardens by the sea-front watched them 
silently as they passed along. To his aunt's occasional 
remarks Shorthouse made no reply, realising that she was 
simply surrounding herself with mental buffers--saying 
ordinary things to prevent herself thinking of extra- 
ordinary things. Few windows showed lights, and from 
scarcely a single chimney came smoke or sparks. 
Shorthouse had already begun to notice everything, even 
the smallest details. Presently they stopped at the street 
corner and looked up at the name on the side of the house 
full in the moonlight, and with one accord, but without 
remark, turned into the square and crossed over to the side 
of it that lay in shadow. 

‘The number of the house is thirteen,’ whispered a 
voice at his side; and neither of them made the obvious 
reference, but passed across the broad sheet of moonlight 
and began to march up the pavement in silence. 

It was about half-way up the square that Shorthouse 
felt an arm slipped quietly but significantly into his own, 
and knew then that their adventure had begun in earnest, 
and that his companion was already yielding imperceptibly 
to the influences against them. She needed support. 

A few minutes later they stopped before a tall, narrow 
house that rose before them into the night, ugly in shape 
and painted a dingy white. Shutterless windows, without 
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blinds, stared down upon them, shining here and there in 
the moonlight. There were weather streaks in the wall and 
cracks in the paint, and the balcony bulged out from the 
first floor a little unnaturally. But, beyond this generally 
forlorn appearance of an unoccupied house, there was 
nothing at first sight to single out this particular mansion 
for the evil character it had most certainly acquired. 

Taking a look over their shoulders to make sure they 
had not been followed, they went boldly up the steps and 
stood against the huge black door that fronted them 
forbiddingly. But the first wave of nervousness was now 
upon them, and Shorthouse fumbled a long time with the 
key before he could fit it into the lock at all. For a moment, 
if truth were told, they both hoped it would not open, for 
they were a prey to various unpleasant emotions as they 
stood there on the threshold of their ghostly adventure. 
Shorthouse, shuffling with the key and hampered by the 
steady weight on his arm, certainly felt the solemnity of the 
moment. It was as if the whole world--for all experience 
seemed at that instant concentrated in his own 
consciousness--were listening to the grating noise of that 
key. A stray puff of wind wandering down the empty street 
woke a momentary rustling in the trees behind them, but 
otherwise this rattling of the key was the only sound 
audible; and at last it turned in the lock and the heavy door 
swung open and revealed a yawning gulf of darkness 
beyond. 

With a last glance at the moonlit square, they passed 
quickly in, and the door slammed behind them with a roar 
that echoed prodigiously through empty halls and 
passages. But, instantly, with the echoes, another sound 
made itself heard, and Aunt Julia leaned suddenly so 
heavily upon him that he had to take a step backwards to 
save himself from falling. 

A man had coughed close beside them--so close that it 
seemed they must have been actually by his side in the 
darkness. 
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With the possibility of practical jokes in his mind, 
Shorthouse at once swung his heavy stick in the direction 
of the sound; but it met nothing more solid than air. He 
heard his aunt give a little gasp beside him. 

‘There's someone here,’ she whispered; ‘I heard him.’ 

‘Be quiet!’ he said sternly. ‘It was nothing but the noise 
of the front door.’ 

‘Oh! get a light--quick!’ she added, as her nephew, 
fumbling with a box of matches, opened it upside down 
and let them all fall with a rattle on to the stone floor. 

The sound, however, was not repeated; and there was 
no evidence of retreating footsteps. In another minute they 
had a candle burning, using an empty end of a cigar case as 
a holder; and when the first flare had died down he held 
the impromptu lamp aloft and surveyed the scene. And it 
was dreary enough in all conscience, for there is nothing 
more desolate in all the abodes of men than an unfurnished 
house dimly lit, silent, and forsaken, and yet tenanted by 
rumour with the memories of evil and violent histories. 

They were standing in a wide hall-way; on their left 
was the open door of a spacious dining-room, and in front 
the hall ran, ever narrowing, into a long, dark passage that 
led apparently to the top of the kitchen stairs. The broad 
uncarpeted staircase rose in a sweep before them, 
everywhere draped in shadows, except for a single spot 
about half-way up where the moonlight came in through 
the window and fell on a bright patch on the boards. This 
shaft of light shed a faint radiance above and below it, 
lending to the objects within its reach a misty outline that 
was infinitely more suggestive and ghostly than complete 
darkness. Filtered moonlight always seems to paint faces 
on the surrounding gloom, and as Shorthouse peered up 
into the well of darkness and thought of the countless 
empty rooms and passages in the upper part of the old 
house, he caught himself longing again for the safety of the 
moonlit square, or the cosy, bright drawing-room they had 
left an hour before. Then realising that these thoughts were 
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dangerous, he thrust them away again and summoned all 
his energy for concentration on the present. 

‘Aunt Julia,’ he said aloud, severely, ‘we must now go 
through the house from top to bottom and make a thorough 
search.’ 

The echoes of his voice died away slowly all over the 
building, and in the intense silence that followed he turned 
to look at her. In the candle-light he saw that her face was 
already ghastly pale; but she dropped his arm for a moment 
and said in a whisper, stepping close in front of him-- 

‘I agree. We must be sure there's no one hiding. That's 
the first thing.’ 

She spoke with evident effort, and he looked at her 
with admiration. 

“You feel quite sure of yourself? It's not too late--’ 

‘I think so,’ she whispered, her eyes shifting nervously 
toward the shadows behind. ‘Quite sure, only one thing--’ 

“What's that?’ 

“You must never leave me alone for an instant.’ 

‘As long as you understand that any sound or 
appearance must be investigated at once, for to hesitate 
means to admit fear. That is fatal.’ 

‘Agreed,’ she said, a little shakily, after a moment's 
hesitation. ‘I'll try--’ 

Arm in arm, Shorthouse holding the dripping candle 
and the stick, while his aunt carried the cloak over her 
shoulders, figures of utter comedy to all but themselves, 
they began a systematic search. 

Stealthily, walking on tip-toe and shading the candle 
lest it should betray their presence through the shutterless 
windows, they went first into the big dining-room. There 
was not a stick of furniture to be seen. Bare walls, ugly 
mantel-pieces and empty grates stared at them. Everything, 
they felt, resented their intrusion, watching them, as it 
were, with veiled eyes; whispers followed them; shadows 
flitted noiselessly to right and left; something seemed ever 
at their back, watching, waiting an opportunity to do them 
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injury. There was the inevitable sense that operations 
which went on when the room was empty had been 
temporarily suspended till they were well out of the way 
again. The whole dark interior of the old building seemed 
to become a malignant Presence that rose up, warning 
them to desist and mind their own business; every moment 
the strain on the nerves increased. 

Out of the gloomy dining-room they passed through 
large folding doors into a sort of library or smoking-room, 
wrapt equally in silence, darkness, and dust; and from this 
they regained the hall near the top of the back stairs. 

Here a pitch black tunnel opened before them into the 
lower regions, and--it must be confessed--they hesitated. 
But only for a minute. With the worst of the night still to 
come it was essential to turn from nothing. Aunt Julia 
stumbled at the top step of the dark descent, ill lit by the 
flickering candle, and even Shorthouse felt at least half the 
decision go out of his legs. 

‘Come on!’ he said peremptorily, and his voice ran on 
and lost itself in the dark, empty spaces below. 

‘I'm coming,’ she faltered, catching his arm with 
unnecessary violence. 

They went a little unsteadily down the stone steps, a 
cold, damp air meeting them in the face, close and mal- 
odorous. The kitchen, into which the stairs led along a 
narrow passage, was large, with a lofty ceiling. Several 
doors opened out of it--some into cupboards with empty 
jars still standing on the shelves, and others into horrible 
little ghostly back offices, each colder and less inviting 
than the last. Black beetles scurried over the floor, and 
once, when they knocked against a deal table standing in a 
comer, something about the size of a cat jumped down 
with a rush and fled, scampering across the stone floor into 
the darkness. Everywhere there was a sense of recent 
occupation, an impression of sadness and gloom. 

Leaving the main kitchen, they next went towards the 
scullery. The door was standing ajar, and as they pushed it 
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open to its full extent Aunt Julia uttered a piercing scream, 
which she instantly tried to stifle by placing her hand over 
her mouth. For a second Shorthouse stood stock-still, 
catching his breath. He felt as if his spine had suddenly 
become hollow and someone had filled it with particles of 
ice. 

Facing them, directly in their way between the 
doorposts, stood the figure of a woman. She had 
dishevelled hair and wildly staring eyes, and her face was 
terrified and white as death. 

She stood there motionless for the space of a single 
second. Then the candle flickered and she was gone--gone 
utterly--and the door framed nothing but empty darkness. 

‘Only the beastly jumping candle-light,’ he said 
quickly, in a voice that sounded like someone else's and 
was only half under control. ‘Come on, aunt. There's 
nothing there.’ 

He dragged her forward. With a clattering of feet and a 
great appearance of boldness they went on, but over his 
body the skin moved as if crawling ants covered it, and he 
knew by the weight on his arm that he was supplying the 
force of locomotion for two. The scullery was cold, bare, 
and empty; more like a large prison cell than anything else. 
They went round it, tried the door into the yard, and the 
windows, but found them all fastened securely. His aunt 
moved beside him like a person in a dream. Her eyes were 
tightly shut, and she seemed merely to follow the pressure 
of his arm. Her courage filled him with amazement. At the 
same time he noticed that a certain odd change had come 
over her face, a change which somehow evaded his power 
of analysis. 

‘There's nothing here, aunty,’ he repeated aloud 
quickly. ‘Let's go upstairs and see the rest of the house. 
Then we'll choose a room to wait up in.’ 

She followed him obediently, keeping close to his side, 
and they locked the kitchen door behind them. It was a 
relief to get up again. In the hall there was more light than 
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before, for the moon had travelled a little further down the 
stairs. Cautiously they began to go up into the dark vault of 
the upper house, the boards creaking under their weight. 

On the first floor they found the large double drawing- 
rooms, a search of which revealed nothing. Here also was 
no sign of furniture or recent occupancy; nothing but dust 
and neglect and shadows. They opened the big folding 
doors between front and back drawing-rooms and then 
came out again to the landing and went on upstairs. 

They had not gone up more than a dozen steps when 
they both simultaneously stopped to listen, looking into 
each other's eyes with a new apprehension across the 
flickering candle flame. From the room they had left 
hardly ten seconds before came the sound of doors quietly 
closing. It was beyond all question; they heard the 
booming noise that accompanies the shutting of heavy 
doors, followed by the sharp catching of the latch. 

“We must go back and see,’ said Shorthouse briefly, in 
a low tone, and turning to go downstairs again. 

Somehow she managed to drag after him, her feet 
catching in her dress, her face livid. 

When they entered the front drawing-room it was plain 
that the folding doors had been closed--half a minute 
before. Without hesitation Shorthouse opened them. He 
almost expected to see someone facing him in the back 
room; but only darkness and cold air met him. They went 
through both rooms, finding nothing unusual. They tried in 
every way to make the doors close of themselves, but there 
was not wind enough even to set the candle flame 
flickering. The doors would not move without strong 
pressure. All was silent as the grave. Undeniably the rooms 
were utterly empty, and the house utterly still. 

‘It's beginning,’ whispered a voice at his elbow which 
he hardly recognised as his aunt's. 

He nodded acquiescence, taking out his watch to note 
the time. It was fifteen minutes before midnight; he made 
the entry of exactly what had occurred in his notebook, 
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setting the candle in its case upon the floor in order to do 
so. It took a moment or two to balance it safely against the 
wall. 

Aunt Julia always declared that at this moment she was 
not actually watching him, but had turned her head towards 
the inner room, where she fancied she heard something 
moving; but, at any rate, both positively agreed that there 
came a sound of rushing feet, heavy and very swift--and 
the next instant the candle was out! 

But to Shorthouse himself had come more than this, 
and he has always thanked his fortunate stars that it came 
to him alone and not to his aunt too. For, as he rose from 
the stooping position of balancing the candle, and before it 
was actually extinguished, a face thrust itself forward so 
close to his own that he could almost have touched it with 
his lips. It was a face working with passion; a man's face, 
dark, with thick features, and angry, savage eyes. It 
belonged to a common man, and it was evil in its ordinary 
normal expression, no doubt, but as he saw it, alive with 
intense, aggressive emotion, it was a malignant and terrible 
human countenance. 

There was no movement of the air; nothing but the 
sound of rushing feet--stockinged or muffled feet; the 
apparition of the face; and the almost simultaneous 
extinguishing of the candle. 

In spite of himself, Shorthouse uttered a little cry, 
nearly losing his balance as his aunt clung to him with her 
whole weight in one moment of real, uncontrollable terror. 
She made no sound, but simply seized him bodily. 
Fortunately, however, she had seen nothing, but had only 
heard the rushing feet, for her control returned almost at 
once, and he was able to disentangle himself and strike a 
match. 

The shadows ran away on all sides before the glare, and 
his aunt stooped down and groped for the cigar case with 
the precious candle. Then they discovered that the candle 
had not been blown out at all; it had been crushed out. The 
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wick was pressed down into the wax, which was flattened 
as if by some smooth, heavy instrument. 

How his companion so quickly overcame her terror, 
Shorthouse never properly understood; but his admiration 
for her self-control increased tenfold, and at the same time 
served to feed his own dying flame--for which he was 
undeniably grateful. Equally inexplicable to him was the 
evidence of physical force they had just witnessed. He at 
once suppressed the memory of stories he had heard of 
‘physical mediums’ and their dangerous phenomena; for if 
these were true, and either his aunt or himself was 
unwittingly a physical medium, it meant that they were 
simply aiding to focus the forces of a haunted house 
already charged to the brim. It was like walking with 
unprotected lamps among uncovered stores of gun-powder. 

So, with as little reflection as possible, he simply relit 
the candle and went up to the next floor. The arm in his 
trembled, it is true, and his own tread was often uncertain, 
but they went on with thoroughness, and after a search 
revealing nothing they climbed the last flight of stairs to 
the top floor of all. 

Here they found a perfect nest of small servants' rooms, 
with broken pieces of furniture, dirty cane-bottomed 
chairs, chests of drawers, cracked mirrors, and decrepit 
bedsteads. The rooms had low sloping ceilings already 
hung here and there with cobwebs, small windows, and 
badly plastered walls--a depressing and dismal region 
which they were glad to leave behind. 

It was on the stroke of midnight when they entered a 
small room on the third floor, close to the top of the stairs, 
and arranged to make themselves comfortable for the 
remainder of their adventure. It was absolutely bare, and 
was said to be the room--then used as a clothes closet--into 
which the infuriated groom had chased his victim and 
finally caught her. Outside, across the narrow landing, 
began the stairs leading up to the floor above, and the 
servants' quarters where they had just searched. 
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In spite of the chilliness of the night there was 
something in the air of this room that cried for an open 
window. But there was more than this. Shorthouse could 
only describe it by saying that he felt less master of himself 
here than in any other part of the house. There was 
something that acted directly on the nerves, tiring the 
resolution, enfeebling the will. He was conscious of this 
result before he had been in the room five minutes, and it 
was in the short time they stayed there that he suffered the 
wholesale depletion of his vital forces, which was, for 
himself, the chief horror of the whole experience. 

They put the candle on the floor of the cupboard, 
leaving the door a few inches ajar, so that there was no 
glare to confuse the eyes, and no shadow to shift about on 
walls and ceiling. Then they spread the cloak on the floor 
and sat down to wait, with their backs against the wall. 

Shorthouse was within two feet of the door on to the 
landing; his position commanded a good view of the main 
staircase leading down into the darkness, and also of the 
beginning of the servants' stairs going to the floor above; 
the heavy stick lay beside him within easy reach. 

The moon was now high above the house. Through the 
open window they could see the comforting stars like 
friendly eyes watching in the sky. One by one the clocks of 
the town struck midnight, and when the sounds died away 
the deep silence of a windless night fell again over 
everything. Only the boom of the sea, far away and 
lugubrious, filled the air with hollow murmurs. 

Inside the house the silence became awful; awful, he 
thought, because any minute now it might be broken by 
sounds portending terror. The strain of waiting told more 
and more severely on the nerves; they talked in whispers 
when they talked at all, for their voices aloud sounded 
queer and unnatural. A chilliness, not altogether due to the 
night air, invaded the room, and made them cold. The 
influences against them, whatever these might be, were 
slowly robbing them of self-confidence, and the power of 
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decisive action; their forces were on the wane, and the 
possibility of real fear took on a new and terrible meaning. 
He began to tremble for the elderly woman by his side, 
whose pluck could hardly save her beyond a certain extent. 

He heard the blood singing in his veins. It sometimes 
seemed so loud that he fancied it prevented his hearing 
properly certain other sounds that were beginning very 
faintly to make themselves audible in the depths of the 
house. Every time he fastened his attention on these 
sounds, they instantly ceased. They certainly came no 
nearer. Yet he could not rid himself of the idea that 
movement was going on somewhere in the lower regions 
of the house. The drawing-room floor, where the doors had 
been so strangely closed, seemed too near; the sounds were 
further off than that. He thought of the great kitchen, with 
the scurrying black-beetles, and of the dismal little 
scullery; but, somehow or other, they did not seem to come 
from there either. Surely they were not outside the house! 

Then, suddenly, the truth flashed into his mind, and for 
the space of a minute he felt as if his blood had stopped 
flowing and turned to ice. 

The sounds were not downstairs at all; they were 
upstairs--upstairs, somewhere among those horrid gloomy 
little servants' rooms with their bits of broken furniture, 
low ceilings, and cramped windows--upstairs where the 
victim had first been disturbed and stalked to her death. 

And the moment he discovered where the sounds were, 
he began to hear them more clearly. It was the sound of 
feet, moving stealthily along the passage overhead, in and 
out among the rooms, and past the furniture. 

He turned quickly to steal a glance at the motionless 
figure seated beside him, to note whether she had shared 
his discovery. The faint candle-light coming through the 
crack in the cupboard door, threw her strongly-marked face 
into vivid relief against the white of the wall. But it was 
something else that made him catch his breath and stare 
again. An extraordinary something had come into her face 
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and seemed to spread over her features like a mask; it 
smoothed out the deep lines and drew the skin everywhere 
a little tighter so that the wrinkles disappeared; it brought 
into the face--with the sole exception of the old eyes--an 
appearance of youth and almost of childhood. 

He stared in speechless amazement--amazement that 
was dangerously near to horror. It was his aunt's face 
indeed, but it was her face of forty years ago, the vacant 
innocent face of a girl. He had heard stories of that strange 
effect of terror which could wipe a human countenance 
clean of other emotions, obliterating all previous 
expressions; but he had never realised that it could be 
literally true, or could mean anything so simply horrible as 
what he now saw. For the dreadful signature of 
overmastering fear was written plainly in that utter 
vacancy of the girlish face beside him; and when, feeling 
his intense gaze, she turned to look at him, he instinctively 
closed his eyes tightly to shut out the sight. 

Yet, when he turned a minute later, his feelings well in 
hand, he saw to his intense relief another expression; his 
aunt was smiling, and though the face was deathly white, 
the awful veil had lifted and the normal look was returning. 

‘Anything wrong?’ was all he could think of to say at 
the moment. And the answer was eloquent, coming from 
such a woman. 

‘I feel cold--and a little frightened,’ she whispered. 

He offered to close the window, but she seized hold of 
him and begged him not to leave her side even for an 
instant. 

‘It's upstairs, I know,’ she whispered, with an odd half 
laugh; ‘but I can't possibly go up.’ 

But Shorthouse thought otherwise, knowing that in 
action lay their best hope of self-control. 

He took the brandy flask and poured out a glass of neat 
spirit, stiff enough to help anybody over anything. She 
swallowed it with a little shiver. His only idea now was to 
get out of the house before her collapse became inevitable; 
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but this could not safely be done by turning tail and 
running from the enemy. Inaction was no longer possible; 
every minute he was growing less master of himself, and 
desperate, aggressive measures were imperative without 
further delay. Moreover, the action must be taken towards 
the enemy, not away from it; the climax, if necessary and 
unavoidable, would have to be faced boldly. He could do it 
now; but in ten minutes he might not have the force left to 
act for himself, much less for both! 

Upstairs, the sounds were meanwhile becoming louder 
and closer, accompanied by occasional creaking of the 
boards. Someone was moving stealthily about, stumbling 
now and then awkwardly against the furniture. 

Waiting a few moments to allow the tremendous dose 
of spirits to produce its effect, and knowing this would last 
but a short time under the circumstances, Shorthouse then 
quietly got on his feet, saying in a determined voice-- 

Now, Aunt Julia, we'll go upstairs and find out what all 
this noise is about. You must come too. It's what we 
agreed.’ 

He picked up his stick and went to the cupboard for the 
candle. A limp form rose shakily beside him breathing 
hard, and he heard a voice say very faintly something 
about being ‘ready to come.’ The woman's courage amazed 
him; it was so much greater than his own; and, as they 
advanced, holding aloft the dripping candle, some subtle 
force exhaled from this trembling, white-faced old woman 
at his side that was the true source of his inspiration. It held 
something really great that shamed him and gave him the 
support without which he would have proved far less equal 
to the occasion. 

They crossed the dark landing, avoiding with their eyes 
the deep black space over the banisters. Then they began to 
mount the narrow staircase to meet the sounds which, 
minute by minute, grew louder and nearer. About half-way 
up the stairs Aunt Julia stumbled and Shorthouse turned to 
catch her by the arm, and just at that moment there came a 
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terrific crash in the servants’ corridor overhead. It was 
instantly followed by a shrill, agonised scream that was a 
cry of terror and a cry for help melted into one. 

Before they could move aside, or go down a single 
step, someone came rushing along the passage overhead, 
blundering horribly, racing madly, at full speed, three steps 
at a time, down the very staircase where they stood. The 
steps were light and uncertain; but close behind them 
sounded the heavier tread of another person, and the 
staircase seemed to shake. 

Shorthouse and his companion just had time to flatten 
themselves against the wall when the jumble of flying 
steps was upon them, and two persons, with the slightest 
possible interval between them, dashed past at full speed. It 
was a perfect whirlwind of sound breaking in upon the 
midnight silence of the empty building. 

The two runners, pursuer and pursued, had passed clean 
through them where they stood, and already with a thud the 
boards below had received first one, then the other. Yet 
they had seen absolutely nothing--not a hand, or arm, or 
face, or even a shred of flying clothing. 

There came a second's pause. Then the first one, the 
lighter of the two, obviously the pursued one, ran with 
uncertain footsteps into the little room which Shorthouse 
and his aunt had just left. The heavier one followed. There 
was a sound of scuffling, gasping, and smothered 
screaming; and then out on to the landing came the step--of 
a single person treading weightily. 

A dead silence followed for the space of half a minute, 
and then was heard a rushing sound through the air. It was 
followed by a dull, crashing thud in the depths of the house 
below--on the stone floor of the hall. 

Utter silence reigned after. Nothing moved. The flame 
of the candle was steady. It had been steady the whole 
time, and the air had been undisturbed by any movement 
whatsoever. Palsied with terror, Aunt Julia, without 
waiting for her companion, began fumbling her way 
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downstairs; she was crying gently to herself, and when 
Shorthouse put his arm round her and half carried her he 
felt that she was trembling like a leaf. He went into the 
little room and picked up the cloak from the floor, and, arm 
in arm, walking very slowly, without speaking a word or 
looking once behind them, they marched down the three 
flights into the hall. 

In the hall they saw nothing, but the whole way down 
the stairs they were conscious that someone followed 
them; step by step; when they went faster IT was left 
behind, and when they went more slowly IT caught them 
up. But never once did they look behind to see; and at each 
turning of the staircase they lowered their eyes for fear of 
the following horror they might see upon the stairs above. 

With trembling hands Shorthouse opened the front 
door, and they walked out into the moonlight and drew a 
deep breath of the cool night air blowing in from the sea. 
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The Shadow over 


Innsmouth 
H.P. Lovecraft 


Dire the winter of 1927-28 officials of the Federal 


government made a strange and secret investigation of 
certain conditions in the ancient Massachusetts seaport of 
Innsmouth. The public first learned of it in February, when 
a vast series of raids and arrests occurred, followed by the 
deliberate burning and dynamiting - under suitable 
precautions - of an enormous number of crumbling, worm- 
eaten, and supposedly empty houses along the abandoned 
waterfront. Uninquiring souls let this occurrence pass as 
one of the major clashes in a spasmodic war on liquor. 

Keener news-followers, however, wondered at the 
prodigious number of arrests, the abnormally large force of 
men used in making them, and the secrecy surrounding the 
disposal of the prisoners. No trials, or even definite charges 
were reported; nor were any of the captives seen thereafter 
in the regular gaols of the nation. There were vague 
statements about disease and concentration camps, and law 
about dispersal in various naval and military prisons, inn 
nothing positive ever developed. Innsmouth itself was left 
almost depopulated, and it is even now only beginning to 
show signs of a sluggishly revived existence. 

Complaints from many liberal organizations were met 
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with long confidential discussions, and representatives 
were taken on trips to certain camps and prisons. As a 
result, these societies became surprisingly passive and 
reticent. Newspaper men were harder to manage, but 
seemed largely to cooperate with the government in the 
end. Only one paper - a tabloid always discounted because 
of its wild policy - mentioned the deep diving submarine 
that discharged torpedoes downward in the marine abyss 
just beyond Devil Reef. That item, gathered by chance in a 
haunt of Sailors, seemed indeed rather far-fetched; since 
the low, black reef lieu a full mile and a half out from 
Innsmouth Harbour. 

People around the country and in the nearby towns 
muttered a great deal among themselves, but said very 
little to the outer world. They had talked about dying and 
half-deserted Innsmouth for nearly a century, and nothing 
new could be wilder or more hideous than what they had 
whispered and hinted at years before. Many things had 
taught them secretiveness, and there was no need to exert 
pressure on them. Besides, they really knew little; for wide 
salt marshes, desolate and unpeopled, kept neighbors off 
from Innsmouth on the landward side. 

But at last I am going to defy the ban on speech about 
this thing. Results, I am certain, are so thorough that no 
public harm save a shock of repulsion could ever accrue 
from a hinting of what was found by those horrified men at 
Innsmouth. Besides, what was found might possibly have 
more than one explanation. I do not know just how much 
of the whole tale has been told even to me, and I have 
many reasons for not wishing to probe deeper. For my 
contact with this affair has been closer than that of any 
other layman, and I have carried away impressions which 
are yet to drive me to drastic measures. 

It was I who fled frantically out of Innsmouth in the 
early morning hours of July 16, 1927, and whose 
frightened appeals for government inquiry and action 
brought on the whole reported episode. I was willing 
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enough to stay mute while the affair was fresh and 
uncertain; but now that it is an old story, with public 
interest and curiosity gone, I have an odd craving to 
whisper about those few frightful hours in that ill-rumored 
and evilly-shadowed seaport of death and blasphemous 
abnormality. The mere telling helps me to restore 
confidence in my own faculties; to reassure myself that I 
was not the first to succumb to a contagious nightmare 
hallucination. It helps me, too in making up my mind 
regarding a certain terrible step which lies ahead of me. 

I never heard of Innsmouth till the day before I saw it 
for the first and - so far - last time. I was celebrating my 
coming of age by a tour of New England - sightseeing, 
antiquarian, and genealogical - and had planned to go 
directly from ancient Newburyport to Arkham, whence my 
mother's family was derived. I had no car, but was 
travelling by train, trolley and motor-coach, always 
seeking the cheapest possible route. In Newburyport they 
told me that the steam train was the thing to take to 
Arkham; and it was only at the station ticket-office, when I 
demurred at the high fare, that I learned about Innsmouth. 
The stout, shrewd-faced agent, whose speech shewed him 
to be no local man, seemed sympathetic toward my efforts 
at economy, and made a suggestion that none of my other 
informants had offered. 

“You could take that old bus, I suppose,’ he said with a 
certain hesitation, ‘but it ain't thought much of hereabouts. 
It goes through Innsmouth - you may have heard about that 
- and so the people don't like it. Run by an Innsmouth 
fellow - Joe Sargent - but never gets any custom from here, 
or Arkham either, I guess. Wonder it keeps running at all. I 
s'pose it's cheap enough, but I never see mor'n two or three 
people in it - nobody but those Innsmouth folk. Leaves the 
square - front of Hammond's Drug Store - at 10 a.m. and 7 
p.m. unless they've changed lately. Looks like a terrible 
rattletrap - I've never been on it.’ 

That was the first I ever heard of shadowed Innsmouth. 
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Any reference to a town not shown on common map or 
listed in recent guidebooks would have interested me, and 
the agent's odd manner of allusion roused something like 
real curiosity. A town able to inspire such dislike in it its 
neighbors, I thought, must be at least rather unusual, and 
worthy of a tourist's attention. If it came before Arkham I 
would stop off there and so I asked the agent to tell me 
something about it. He was very deliberate, and spoke with 
an air of feeling slightly superior to what he said. 

‘Innsmouth? Well, it's a queer kind of a town down at 
the mouth of the Manuxet. Used to be almost a city - quite 
a port before the War of 1812 - but all gone to pieces in the 
last hundred years or so. No railroad now - B. and M. 
never went through, and the branch line from Rowley was 
given up years ago. ‘More 
empty houses' than there are people, I guess, and no 
business to speak of except fishing and _lobstering. 
Everybody trades mostly either here or in Arkham or 
Ipswich. Once they had quite a few mills, but nothing's left 
now except one gold refinery running on the leanest kind 
of part time. 

‘That refinery, though, used to be a big thing, and old 
man Marsh, who owns it, must be richer'n Croesus. Queer 
old duck, though, and sticks mighty close in his home. He's 
supposed to have developed some skin disease or 
deformity late in life that makes him keep out of sight. 
Grandson of Captain Obed Marsh, who founded the 
business. His mother seems to've been some kind of 
foreigner - they say a South Sea islander - so everybody 
raised Cain when he married an Ipswich girl fifty years 
ago. They always do that about Innsmouth people, and 
folks here and hereabouts always try to cover up any 
Innsmouth blood they have in 'em. But Marsh's children 
and grandchildren look just like anyone else far's I can see. 
I've had 'em pointed out to me here - though, come to think 
of it, the elder children don't seem to be around lately. 
Never saw the old man. 
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‘And why is everybody so down on Innsmouth? Well, 
young fellow, you mustn't take too much stock in what 
people here say. They're hard to get started, but once they 
do get started they never let up. They've been telling things 
about Innsmouth - whispering 'em, mostly - for the last 
hundred years, I guess, and I gather they're more scared 
than anything else. Some of the stories would make you 
laugh - about old Captain Marsh driving bargains with the 
devil and bringing imps out of hell to live in Innsmouth, or 
about some kind of devil-worship and awful sacrifices in 
some place near the wharves that people stumbled on 
around 1845 or thereabouts - but I come from Panton, 
Vermont, and that kind of story don't go down with me. 

‘You ought to hear, though, what some of the old- 
timers tell about the black reef off the coast - Devil Reef, 
they call it. It's well above water a good part of the time, 
and never much below it, but at that you could hardly call 
it an island. The story is that there's a whole legion of 
devils seen sometimes on that reef-sprawled about, or 
darting in and out of some kind of caves near the top. It's a 
rugged, uneven thing, a good bit over a mile out, and 
toward the end of shipping days sailors used to make big 
detours just to avoid it. ‘That is, sailors that didn't hail 
from Innsmouth. One of the things they had against old 
Captain Marsh was that he was supposed to land on it 
sometimes at night when the tide was right... Maybe he 
did, for I dare say the rock formation was interesting, and 
it's just barely possible he was looking for pirate loot and 
maybe finding it; but there was talk of his dealing with 
demons there. Fact is, I guess on the whole it was really 
the Captain that gave the bad reputation to the reef. 

‘That was before the big epidemic of 1846, when over 
half the folks in Innsmouth was carried off. They never did 
quite figure out what the trouble was, but it was probably 
some foreign kind of disease brought from China or 
somewhere by the shipping. It surely was bad enough - 
there was riots over it, and all sorts of ghastly doings that I 
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don't believe ever got outside of town - and it left the place 
a awful shape. Never came back - there can't be more'n 300 
or 400 people living there now. 

‘But the real thing behind the way folks feel is simply 
race prejudice - and I don't say I'm blaming those that hold 
it. I hate those Innsmouth folks myself, and I wouldn't care 
to go to their town. I s'pose you know - though I can see 
you're a Westerner by your talk - what a lot our New 
England ships used to have to do with queer ports in 
Africa, Asia, the South Seas, and everywhere else, and 
what queer kinds of people they sometimes brought back 
with 'em. You've probably heard about the Salem man that 
came home with a Chinese wife, and maybe you know 
there's still a bunch of Fiji Islanders somewhere around 
Cape Cod. 

‘Well, there must be something like that back of the 
Innsmouth people. The place always was badly cut off 
from the rest of the country by marshes and creeks and we 
can't be sure about the ins and outs of the matter; but it's 
pretty clear that old Captain Marsh must have brought 
home some odd specimens when he had all three of his 
ships in commission back in the twenties and thirties. 
There certainly is a strange kind of streak in the Innsmouth 
folks today - I don't know how to explain it but it sort of 
makes you crawl. You'll notice a little in Sargent if you 
take his bus. Some of 'em have queer narrow heads with 
flat noses and bulgy, starry eyes that never seem to shut, 
and their skin ain't quite right. Rough and scabby, and the 
sides of the necks are all shriveled or creased up. Get bald, 
too, very young. The older fellows look the worst - fact is, 
I don't believe I've ever seen a very old chap of that kind. 
Guess they must die of looking in the glass! Animals hate 
‘em - they used to have lots of horse trouble before the 
autos came in. 

‘Nobody around here or in Arkham or Ipswich will 
have anything to do with 'em, and they act kind of offish 
themselves when they come to town or when anyone tries 
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to fish on their grounds. Queer how fish are always thick 
off Innsmouth Harbour when there ain't any anywhere else 
around - but just try to fish there yourself and see how the 
folks chase you off! Those people used to come here on the 
railroad - walking and taking the train at Rowley after the 
branch was dropped - but now they use that bus. 

“Yes, there's a hotel in Innsmouth - called the Gilman 
House - but I don't believe it can amount to much. I 
wouldn't advise you to try it. Better stay over here and take 
the ten o'clock bus tomorrow morning; then you can get an 
evening bus there for Arkham at eight o'clock. There was a 
factory inspector who stopped at the Gilman a couple of 
years ago and he had a lot of unpleasant hints about the 
place. Seems they get a queer crowd there, for this fellow 
heard voices in other room - though most of 'em was empty 
- that gave him the shivers. It was foreign talk' he thought, 
but he said the bad thing about it was the kind of voice that 
sometimes spoke. It sounded so unnatural - slopping like, 
he said - that he didn't dare undress and go to sleep. Just 
waited up and lit out the first thing in the morning. The talk 
went on most all night. 

‘This fellow - Casey, his name was - had a lot to say 
about how the Innsmouth folk, watched him and seemed 
kind of on guard. He found the Marsh refinery a queer 
place - it's in an old mill on the lower falls of the Manuxet. 
What he said tallied up with what I'd heard. Books in bad 
shape, and no clear account of any kind of dealings. You 
know it's always been a kind of mystery where the 
Marshes get the gold they refine. They've never seemed to 
do much buying in that line, but years ago they shipped out 
an enormous lot of ingots. 

‘Used to be talk of a queer foreign kind of jewelry that 
the sailors and refinery men sometimes sold on the sly, or 
that was seen once or twice on some of the Marsh women- 
folks. People allowed maybe old Captain Obed traded for 
it in some heathen port, especially since he always ordered 
stacks of glass beads and trinkets such as seafaring men 
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used to get for native trade. Others thought and still think 
he'd found an old pirate cache out on Devil Reef. But 
here's a funny thing. The old Captain's been dead these 
sixty years, and there's ain't been a good-sized ship out of 
the place since the Civil War; but just the same the 
Marshes still keep on buying a few of those native trade 
things - mostly glass and rubber gewgaws, they tell me. 
Maybe the Innsmouth folks like 'em to look at themselves - 
Gawd knows they've gotten to be about as bad as South 
Sea cannibals and Guinea savages. 

‘That plague of '46 must have taken off the best blood 
in the place. Anyway, they're a doubtful lot now, and the 
Marshes and other rich folks are as bad as any. As I told 
you, there probably ain't more'n 400 people in the whole 
town in spite of all the streets they say there are. I guess 
they're what they call 'white trash' down South - lawless 
and sly, and full of secret things. They get a lot of fish and 
lobsters and do exporting by truck. Queer how the fish 
swarm right there and nowhere else. 

‘Nobody can ever keep track of these people, and state 
school officials and census men have a devil of a time. 
You can bet that prying strangers ain't welcome around 
Innsmouth. I've heard personally of more'n one business or 
government man that's disappeared there, and there's loose 
talk of one who went crazy and is out at Danvers now. 
They must have fixed up some awful scare for that fellow. 

‘That's why I wouldn't go at night if I was you. I've 
never been there and have no wish to go, but I guess a 
daytime trip couldn't hurt you - even though the people 
hereabouts will advise you not to make it. If you're just 
sightseeing, and looking for old-time stuff, Innsmouth 
ought to be quite a place for you.’ 

And so I spent part of that evening at the Newburyport 
Public Library looking up data about Innsmouth. When I 
had tried to question the natives in the shops, the 
lunchroom, the garages, and the are station, I had found 
them even harder to get started than the ticket agent had 
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predicted; and realized that I could not spare the time to 
overcome their first instinctive reticence. They had a kind 
of obscure suspiciousness, as if there were something 
amiss with anyone too much interested in Innsmouth. At 
the Y. M. C. A., where I was stopping, the clerk merely 
discouraged my going to such a dismal, decadent place; 
and the people at the library shewed much the same 
attitude. Clearly, in the eyes of the educated, Innsmouth 
was merely an exaggerated case of civic degeneration. 

The Essex County histories on the library shelves had 
very little to say, except that the town was founded in 
1643, noted for shipbuilding before the Revolution, a seat 
of great marine prosperity in the early 19th century, and 
later a minor factory center using the Manuxet as power. 
The epidemic and riots of 1846 were very sparsely treated, 
as if they formed a discredit to the county. 

References to decline were few, though the significance 
of the later record was unmistakable. After the Civil War 
air industrial life was confined to the Marsh Refining 
Company, and the marketing of gold ingots formed the 
only remaining bit of major commerce aside from the 
eternal fishing. That fishing paid less and less as the price 
of the commodity fell and large-scale corporations offered 
competition, but there was never a dearth of fish around 
Innsmouth Harbour. Foreigners seldom settled there, and 
there was some discreetly veiled evidence that a number of 
Poles and Portuguese who had tried it had been scattered in 
a peculiarly drastic fashion. 

Most interesting of all was a glancing reference to the 
strange jewelry vaguely associated with Innsmouth. It had 
evidently impressed the whole countryside more than a 
little, for mention was made of specimens in the museum 
of Miskatonic University at Arkham, and in the display 
room of the Newburyport Historical Society. The 
fragmentary descriptions of these things were bald and 
prosaic, but they hinted to me an undercurrent of persistent 
strangeness. Something about them seemed so odd and 
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provocative that I could not put them out of my mind, and 
despite the relative lateness of the hour I resolved to see 
the local sample - said to be a large, queerly-proportioned 
thing evidently meant for a tiara - if it could possibly be 
arranged. 

The librarian gave me a note of introduction to the 
curator of the Society, a Miss Anna Tilton, who lived 
nearby, and after a brief explanation that ancient 
gentlewoman was kind enough to pilot me into the closed 
building, since the hour was not outrageously late. The 
collection was a notable one indeed, but in my present 
mood I had eyes for nothing but the bizarre object which 
glistened in a corner cupboard under the electric lights. 

It took no excessive sensitiveness to beauty to make me 
literally gasp at the strange, unearthly splendour of the 
alien, opulent phantasy that rested there on a purple velvet 
cushion. Even now I can hardly describe what I saw, 
though it was clearly enough a sort of tiara, as the 
description had said. It was tall in front, and with a very 
large and curiously irregular periphery, as if designed for a 
head of almost freakishly elliptical outline. The material 
seemed to be predominantly gold, though a weird lighter 
lustrousness hinted at some strange alloy with an equally 
beautiful and scarcely identifiable metal. Its condition was 
almost perfect, and one could have spent hours in studying 
the striking and puzzlingly untraditional designs - some 
simply geometrical, and some plainly marine - chased or 
moulded in high relief on its surface with a craftsmanship 
of incredible skill and grace. 

The longer I looked, the more the thing fascinated me; 
and in this fascination there was a curiously disturbing 
element hardly to be classified or accounted for. At first I 
decided that it was the queer other-worldly quality of the 
art which made me uneasy. All other art objects I had ever 
seen either belonged to some known racial or national 
stream, or else were consciously modernistic defiances of 
every recognized stream. This tiara was neither. It clearly 
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belonged to some settled technique of infinite maturity and 
perfection, yet that technique was utterly remote from any 
- Eastern or Western, ancient or modern - which I had ever 
heard of or seen exemplified. It was as if the workmanship 
were that of another planet. 

However, I soon saw that my uneasiness had a second 
and perhaps equally potent source residing in the pictorial 
and mathematical suggestion of the strange designs. The 
patterns all hinted of remote secrets and unimaginable 
abysses in time and space, and the monotonously aquatic 
nature of the reliefs became almost sinister. Among these 
reliefs were fabulous monsters of abhorrent grotesqueness 
and malignity - half ichthyic and half batrachian in 
suggestion - which one could not dissociate from a certain 
haunting and uncomfortable sense of pseudomemory, as if 
they called up some image from deep cells and tissues 
whose retentive functions are wholly primal and 
awesomely ancestral. At times I fancied that every contour 
of these blasphemous fish-frogs was over-flowing with the 
ultimate quintessence of unknown and inhuman evil. 

In odd contrast to the tiara's aspect was its brief and 
prosy history as related by Miss Tilton. It had been pawned 
for a ridiculous sum at a stop in State Street in 1873, by a 
drunken Innsmouth man shortly afterward killed in a 
brawl. The Society had acquired it directly from the 
pawnbroker, at once giving it a display worthy of its 
quality. It was labeled as of probable East-Indian or 
Indochinese provenance, though the attribution was frankly 
tentative. 

Miss Tilton, comparing all possible hypotheses 
regarding its origin and its presence in New England, was 
inclined to believe that it formed part of some exotic pirate 
hoard discovered by old Captain Obed Marik. This view 
was surely not weakened by the insistent offers of purchase 
at a high price which the Marshes began to make as soon 
as they knew of its presence, and which they repeated to 
this day despite the Society's unvarying determination not 
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to sell. 

As the good lady shewed me out of the building she 
made it clear that the pirate theory of the Marsh fortune 
was a popular one among the intelligent people of the 
region. Her own attitude toward shadowed Innsmouth - 
which she never seen - was one of disgust at a community 
slipping far down the cultural scale, and she assured me 
that the rumours of devil-worship were partly justified by a 
peculiar secret cult which had gained force there and 
engulfed all the orthodox churches. 

It was called, she said, 'The Esoteric Order of Dagon’, 
and was undoubtedly a debased, quasi-pagan thing 
imported from the East a century before, at a time when 
the Innsmouth fisheries seemed to be going barren. Its 
persistence among a simple people was quite natural in 
view of the sudden and permanent return of abundantly 
fine fishing, and it soon came to be the greatest influence 
in the town, replacing Freemasonry altogether and taking 
up headquarters in the old Masonic Hall on New Church 
Green. 

All this, to the pious Miss Tilton, formed an excellent 
reason for shunning the ancient town of decay and 
desolation; but to me it was merely a fresh incentive. To 
my architectural and historical anticipations was now 
added an acute anthropological zeal, and I could scarcely 
sleep in my small room at the ‘Y’ as the night wore away. 


I 


Shortly before ten the next morning I stood with one 
small valise in front of Hammond's Drug Store in old 
Market Square waiting for the Innsmouth bus. As the hour 
for its arrival drew near I noticed a general drift of the 
loungers to other places up the street, or to the Ideal Lunch 
across the square. Evidently the ticket-agent had not 
exaggerated the dislike which local People bore toward 
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Innsmouth and its denizens. In a few moments a small 
motor-coach of extreme decrepitude and dirty grey colour 
rattled down State Street, made a turn, and drew up at the 
curb beside me. I felt immediately that it was the right one; 
a guess which the half-legible on the windshield - Arkham 
- Innsmouth - Newburyport - soon verified. 

There were only three passengers - dark, unkempt men 
of sullen visage and somewhat youthful cast - and when 
the vehicle stopped they clumsily shambled out and began 
walking up State Street in a silent, almost furtive fashion. 
The driver also alighted, and I watched him as he went into 
the drug store to make some purchase. This, I reflected, 
must be the Joe Sargent mentioned by the ticket-agent; and 
even before I noticed any details there spread over me a 
wave of spontaneous aversion which could be neither 
checked nor explained. It suddenly struck me as very 
natural that the local people should not wish to ride on a 
bus owned and driven by this man, or to visit any oftener 
than possible the habitat of such a man and his kinsfolk. 

When the driver came out of the store I looked at him 
more carefully and tried to determine the source of my evil 
impression. He was a thin, stoop-shouldered man not much 
under six feet tall, dressed in shabby blue civilian clothes 
and wearing a frayed golf cap. His age was perhaps thirty- 
five, but the odd, deep creases in the sides of his neck 
made him seem older when one did not study his dull, 
expressionless face. He had a narrow head, bulging, 
watery-blue eyes that seemed never to wink, a flat nose, a 
receding forehead and chin, and singularly undeveloped 
ears. His long thick lip and coarse-pored, greyish cheeks 
seemed almost beardless except for some sparse yellow 
hairs that straggled and curled in irregular patches; and in 
places the surface seemed queerly irregular, as if peeling 
from some cutaneous disease. His hands were large and 
heavily veined, and had a very unusual greyish-blue tinge. 
The fingers were strikingly short in proportion to the rest 
of the structure, and seemed to have a tendency to curl 
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closely into the huge palm. As he walked toward the bus I 
observed his peculiarly shambling gait and saw that his 
feet were inordinately immense. The more I studied them 
the more I wondered how he could buy any shoes to fit 
them. 

A certain greasiness about the fellow increased my 
dislike. He was evidently given to working or lounging 
around the fish docks, and carried with him much of their 
characteristic smell. Just what foreign blood was in him I 
could not even guess. His oddities certainly did not look 
Asiatic, Polynesian, Levantine or negroid, yet I could see 
why the people found him alien. I myself would have 
thought of biological degeneration rather than alienage. 

I was sorry when I saw there would be no other 
passengers on the bus. Somehow I did not like the idea of 
riding alone with this driver. But as leaving time obviously 
approached I conquered my qualms and followed the man 
aboard, extending him a dollar bill and murmuring the 
single word ‘Innsmouth.’ He looked curiously at me for a 
second as he returned forty cents change without speaking. 
I took a seat far behind him, but on the same side of the 
bus, since I wished to watch the shore during the journey. 

At length the decrepit vehicle stared with a jerk, and 
rattled noisily past the old brick buildings of state street 
amidst a cloud of vapour from the exhaust. Glancing at the 
people on the sidewalks, I thought I detected in them a 
curious wish to avoid looking at the bus - or at least a wish 
to avoid seeming to look at it. Then we turned to the left so 
High Street, when the going was smoother; flying by 
stately old mansions of the early republic and still older 
colonial farmhouses, passing the Lower Green and Parker 
River, and finally emerging Into a long, monotonous 
stretch of open shore country. 

The day was warm and sunny, but the landscape of 
sand and sedge-grass, and stunted shrubbery became more 
and desolate as we proceeded. Out the window I could see 
the blue water and the sandy line of Plum Island, and we 
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presently drew very near the beach as our narrow road 
veered off from the main highway to Rowley and Ipswich. 
There were no visible houses, and I could tell by the state 
of the road that traffic was very light hereabouts. The 
weather-worn telephone poles carried only two wires. Now 
and then we crossed crude wooden bridges over tidal 
creeks that wound far inland and promoted the general 
isolation of the region. 

Once in a while I noticed dead stumps and crumbling 
foundation-walls above the drifting sand, and recalled the 
old tradition quoted in one of the histories I had read, that 
this was once a fertile and thickly-settled countryside. The 
change, it was said, came simultaneously with the 
Innsmouth epidemic of 1846, and was thought by simple 
folk to have a dark connection with hidden forces of evil. 
Actually, it was caused by the unwise cutting of woodlands 
near the shore, which robbed the soil of the best protection 
and open the way for waves of wind-blown sand. 

At last we lost sight of Plum Island and saw the vast 
expanse of the open Atlantic on our left. Our narrow 
course began to climb steeply, and I felt a singular sense of 
disquiet in looking at the lonely crest ahead where the 
rutted road-way met the sky. It was as if the bus were 
about to keep on in its ascent, leaving the sane earth 
altogether and merging with the unknown arcana of upper 
air and cryptical sky. The smell of the sea took on ominous 
implications, and the silent driver's bent, rigid back and 
narrow head became more and more hateful. As I looked at 
him I saw that the back of his head was almost as hairless 
as his face, having only a few straggling yellow strands 
upon a grey scabrous surface. 

Then we reached the crest and beheld the outspread 
valley beyond, where the Manuxet joins the sea just north 
of the long line of cliffs that culminate in Kingsport Head 
and veer off toward Cape Ann. On the far misty horizon I 
could just make out the dizzy profile of the Head, topped 
by the queer ancient house of which so many legends are 
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told; but for the moment all my attention was captured by 
the nearer panorama just below me. I had, I realized, come 
face to face with rumour-shadowed Innsmouth. 

It was a town of wide extent and dense construction, 
yet one with a portentous dearth of visible life. From the 
tangle of chimney-pots scarcely a wisp of smoke came, 
and the three tall steeples loomed stark and unpainted 
against the seaward horizon. One of them was crumbling 
down at the top, and in that and another there were only 
black gaping holes where clock-dials should have been. 
The vast huddle of sagging gambrel roofs and peaked 
gables conveyed with offensive clearness the idea of 
wormy decay, and as we approached along the now 
descending road I could see that many roofs had wholly 
caved in. There were some large square Georgian houses, 
too, with hipped roofs, cupolas, and railed ‘widow's 
walks.’ These were mostly well back from the water, and 
one or two seemed to be in moderately sound condition. 
Stretching inland from among them I saw the rusted, grass- 
grown line of the abandoned railway, with leaning 
telegraph-poles now devoid of wires, and the half-obscured 
lines of the old carriage roads to Rowley and Ipswich. 

The decay was worst close to the waterfront, though in 
its very midst I could spy the white belfry of a fairly well 
preserved brick structure which looked like a small factory. 
The harbour, long clogged with sand, was enclosed by an 
ancient stone breakwater; on which I could begin to 
discern the minute forms of a few seated fishermen, and at 
whose end were what looked like the foundations of a 
bygone lighthouse. A sandy tongue had formed inside this 
barrier and upon it I saw a few decrepit cabins, moored 
dories, and scattered lobster-pots. The only deep water 
seemed to be where the river poured out past the belfried 
structure and turned southward to join the ocean at the 
breakwater's end. 

Here and there the ruins of wharves jutted out from the 
shore to end in indeterminate rottenness, those farthest 
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south seeming the most decayed. And far out at sea, 
despite a high tide, I glimpsed a long, black line scarcely 
rising above the water yet carrying a suggestion of odd 
latent malignancy. This, I knew, must be Devil Reef. As I 
looked, a subtle, curious sense of beckoning seemed 
superadded to repulsion; and oddly enough, I found this 
overtone more disturbing than the primary impression. 

We met no one on the road, but presently began to pass 
deserted farms in varying stages of ruin. Then I noticed a 
few inhabited houses with rags stuffed in the broken 
windows and shells and dead fish lying about the littered 
yards. Once or twice I saw listless-looking people working 
in barren gardens or digging clams on the fishy-smelling 
beach below, and groups of dirty, simian-visaged children 
playing around weed-grown doorsteps. Somehow these 
people seemed more disquieting than the dismal buildings, 
for almost every one had certain peculiarities of face and 
motions which I instinctively disliked without being able 
to define or comprehend them. For a second I thought this 
typical physique suggested some picture I had seen, 
perhaps in a book, under circumstances of particular horror 
or melancholy; but this pseudo-recollection passed very 
quickly. 

As the bus reached a lower level I began to catch the 
steady note of a waterfall through the unnatural stillness, 
The leaning, unpainted houses grew thicker, lined both 
sides of the road, and displayed more urban tendencies 
than did those we were leaving behind, The panorama 
ahead had contracted to a street scene, and in spots I could 
see where a cobblestone pavement and stretches of brick 
sidewalk had formerly existed. All the houses were 
apparently deserted, and there were occasional gaps where 
tumbledown chimneys and cellar walls told of buildings 
that had collapsed. Pervading everything was the most 
nauseous fishy odour imaginable. 

Soon cross streets and junctions began to appear; those 
on the left leading to shoreward realms of unpaved squalor 
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and decay, while those on the right shewed vistas of 
departed grandeur. So far I had seen no people in the town, 
but there now came signs of a sparse habitation - curtained 
windows here and there, and an occasional battered 
motorcar at the curb. Pavement and sidewalks were 
increasingly well-defined, and though most of the houses 
were quite old - wood and brick structures of the early 
1901 century - they were obviously kept fit for habitation. 
At an amateur antiquarian I almost lost my olfactory 
disgust and my feeling of menace and repulsion amidst this 
rich, unaltered survival from the past. 

But I was not to reach my destination without one very 
strong impression of poignantly disagreeable quality. The 
bus had come to a sort of open concourse or radial point 
with churches on two sides and the bedraggled remains of 
a circular green in the centre, and I was looking at a large 
pillared hall on the right-hand junction ahead. The 
structure's once white paint was now gray and peeling and 
the black and gold sign on the pediment was so faded that I 
could only with difficulty make out the words ‘Esoteric 
Order of Dagon’. This, then was the former Masonic Hall 
now given over to a degraded cult. As I strained to 
decipher this inscription my notice was distracted by the 
raucous tones of a cracked bell across the street, and I 
quickly turned to look out the window on my side of the 
coach. 

The sound came from a squat stone church of 
manifestly later date than most of the houses, built in a 
clumsy Gothic fashion and having a disproportionately 
high basement with shuttered windows. Though the hands 
of its clock were missing on the side I glimpsed, I knew 
that those hoarse strokes were tolling the hour of eleven. 
Then suddenly all thoughts of time were blotted out by an 
onrushing image of sharp intensity and unaccountable 
horror which had seized me before I knew what it really 
was. The door of the church basement was open, revealing 
a rectangle of blackness inside. And as I looked, a certain 
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object crossed or seemed to cross that dark rectangle; 
burning into my brain a momentary conception of 
nightmare which was all the more maddening because 
analysis could not shew a single nightmarish quality in it. 

It was a living object - the first except the driver that I 
had seen since entering the compact part of the town - and 
had I been in a steadier mood I would have found nothing 
whatever of terror in it. Clearly, as I realised a moment 
later, it was the pastor; clad in some peculiar vestments 
doubtless introduced since the Order of Dagon had 
modified the ritual of the local churches. The thing which 
had probably caught my first subconscious glance and 
supplied the touch of bizarre horror was the tall tiara he 
wore; an almost exact duplicate of the one Miss Tilton had 
shown me the previous evening. This, acting on my 
imagination, had supplied namelessly sinister qualities to 
the indeterminate face and robed, shambling form beneath 
it. There was not, I soon decided, any reason why I should 
have felt that shuddering touch of evil pseudo-memory. 
Was it not natural that a local mystery cult should adopt 
among its regimentals an unique type of head-dress made 
familiar to the community in some strange way - perhaps 
as treasure-trove? 

A very thin sprinkling of repellent-looking youngish 
people now became visible on the sidewalks - lone 
individuals, and silent knots of two or three. The lower 
floors of the crumbling houses sometimes harboured small 
shops with dingy signs, and I noticed a parked truck or two 
as we rattled along. The sound of waterfalls became more 
and more distinct, and presently I saw a fairly deep river- 
gorge ahead, spanned by a wide, iron-railed highway 
bridge beyond which a large square opened out. As we 
clanked over the bridge I looked out on both sides and 
observed some factory buildings on the edge of the grassy 
bluff or part way down. The water far below was very 
abundant, and I could see two vigorous sets of falls 
upstream on my right and at least one downstream on my 
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left. From this point the noise was quite deafening. Then 
we rolled into the large semicircular square across the river 
and drew up on the right-hand side in front of a tall, cupola 
crowned building with remnants of yellow paint and with a 
half-effaced sign proclaiming it to be the Gilman House. 

I was glad to get out of that bus, and at once proceeded 
to check my valise in the shabby hotel lobby. There was 
only one person in sight - an elderly man without what I 
had come to call the ‘Innsmouth look’ - and I decided not 
to ask him any of the questions which bothered me; 
remembering that odd things had been noticed in this hotel. 
Instead, I strolled out on the square, from which the bus 
had already gone, and studied the scene minutely and 
appraisingly. 

One side of the cobblestoned open space was the 
straight line of the river; the other was a semicircle of 
slant-roofed brick buildings of about the 1800 period, from 
which several streets radiated away to the southeast, south, 
and southwest. Lamps were depressingly few and small - 
all low-powered incandescents - and I was glad that my 
plans called for departure before dark, even though I knew 
the moon would be bright. The buildings were all in fair 
condition, and included perhaps a dozen shops in current 
operation; of which one was a grocery of the First National 
chain, others a dismal restaurant, a drug store, and a 
wholesale fish-dealer's office, and still another, at the 
eastward extremity of the square near the river an office of 
the town's only Industry - the Marsh Refining Company. 
There were perhaps ten people visible, and four or five 
automobiles and motor trucks stood scattered about I did 
not need to be told that this was the civic centre of 
Innsmouth. Eastward I could catch blue glimpses of the 
harbour, against which rose the decaying remains of three 
once beautiful Georgian steeples. And toward the shore on 
the opposite bank of the river I saw the white belfry 
surmounting what I took to be the Marsh refinery. 

For some reason or other I chose to make my first 
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inquiries at the chain grocery, whose personnel was not 
likely to be native to Innsmouth. I found a solitary boy of 
about seventeen in charge, and was pleased to note the 
brightness and affability which promised cheerful 
information. He seemed exceptionally eager to talk, and I 
soon gathered that he did not like the place, its fishy smell, 
or its furtive people. A word with any outsider was a relief 
to him. He hailed from Arkham, boarded with a family 
who came from Ipswich, and went back whenever he got a 
moment off. His family did not like him to work in 
Innsmouth, but the chain had transferred him there and he 
did not wish to give up his job. 

There was, he said, no public library or chamber of 
commerce in Innsmouth, but I could probably find my way 
about. The street I had come down was Federal. West of 
that were the fine old residence streets - Broad, 
Washington, Lafayette, and Adams - and east of it were the 
shoreward slums. It was in these slums - along Main Street 
- that I would find the old Georgian churches, but they 
were all long abandoned. It would be well not to make 
oneself too conspicuous in such neighbourhoods - 
especially north of the river since the people were sullen 
and hostile. Some strangers had even disappeared. 

Certain spots were almost forbidden territory, as he had 
learned at considerable cost. One must not, for example, 
linger much around the Marsh refinery, or around any of 
the still used churches, or around the pillared Order of 
Dagon Hall at New Church Green. Those churches were 
very odd - all violently disavowed by their respective 
denominations elsewhere, and apparently using the 
queerest kind of ceremonials and clerical vestments. Their 
creeds were heterodox and mysterious, involving hints of 
certain marvelous transformations leading to bodily 
immorality - of a sort - on this earth. The youth's own 
pastor - Dr. Wallace of Asbury M. E. Church in Arkham - 
had gravely urged him not to join any church in 
Innsmouth. 
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As for the Innsmouth people - the youth hardly knew, 
what to make of them. They were as furtive and seldom 
seen as animals that live in burrows, and one could hardly 
imagine how they passed the time apart from their 
desultory fishing. Perhaps - judging from the quantities of 
bootleg liquor they consumed - they lay for most of the 
daylight hours in an alcoholic stupor. They seemed 
sullenly banded together in some sort of fellowship and 
understanding - despising the world as if they had access to 
other and preferable spheres of entity. Their appearance - 
especially those staring, unwinking eyes which one never 
saw shut - was certainly shocking enough; and their voices 
were disgusting. It was awful to hear them chanting in their 
churches at night, and especially during their main festivals 
Or revivals, which fell twice a year on April 30th and 
October 3 st. 

They were very fond of the water, and swam a great 
deal in both river and harbour. Swimming races out to 
Devil Reef were very common, and everyone in sight 
seemed well able to share in this arduous sport. When one 
came to think of it, it was generally only rather young 
people who were seen about in public, and of these the 
oldest were apt to be the most tainted-looking. When 
exceptions did occur, they were mostly persons with no 
trace of aberrancy, like the old clerk at the hotel. One 
wondered what became of the bulk of the older folk, and 
whether the ‘Innsmouth look’ were not a strange and 
insidious disease-phenomenon which increased its hold as 
years advanced. 

Only a very rare affliction, of course, could bring about 
such vast and radical anatomical changes in a single 
individual after maturity - changes invoking osseous 
factors as basic as the shape of the skull - but then, even 
this aspect was no more baffling and unheard-of than the 
visible features of the malady as a whole. It would be hard, 
the youth implied, to form any real conclusions regarding 
such a matter; since one never came to know the natives 
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personally no matter how long one might live in 
Innsmouth. 

The youth was certain that many specimens even worse 
than the worst visible ones were kept locked indoors in 
some places. People sometimes heard the queerest kind of 
sounds. The tottering waterfront hovels north of the river 
were reputedly connected by hidden tunnels, being thus a 
veritable warren of unseen abnormalities. What kind of 
foreign blood - if any - these beings had, it was impossible 
to tell. They sometimes kept certain especially repulsive 
characters out of sight when government and others from 
the outside world came to town. 

It would be of no use, my informant said, to ask the 
natives anything about the place. The only one who would 
talk was a very aged but normal looking man who lived at 
the poorhouse on the north rim of the town and spent his 
time walking about or lounging around the fire station. 
This hoary character, Zadok Allen, was 96 years old and 
somewhat touched in the head, besides being the town 
drunkard. He was a strange, furtive creature who 
constantly looked over his shoulder as if afraid of 
something, and when sober could not be persuaded to talk 
at all with strangers. He was, however, unable to resist any 
offer of his favorite poison; and once drunk would furnish 
the most astonishing fragments of whispered reminiscence. 

After all, though, little useful data could be gained front 
him; since his stories were all insane, incomplete hints of 
impossible marvels and horrors which could have no 
source save in his own disordered fancy. Nobody ever 
believe him, but the natives did not like him to drink and 
talk with strangers; and it was not always safe to be seen 
questioning him. It was probably from him that some of 
the wildest popular whispers and delusions were derived. 

Several non-native residents had reported monstrous 
glimpses from time to time, but between old Zadok's tales 
and the malformed inhabitants it was no wonder such 
illusions were current. None of the non-natives ever stayed 
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out late at night, there being a widespread impression that 
it was not wise to do so. Besides, the streets were 
loathsomely dark. 

As for business - the abundance of fish was certainly 
almost uncanny, but the natives were taking less and less 
advantage of it. Moreover, prices were falling and 
competition was growing. Of course the town's real 
business was the refinery, whose commercial office was on 
the square only a few doors east of where we stood. Old 
Man Marsh was never seen, but sometimes went to the 
works in a closed, curtained car. 

There were all sorts of rumors about how Marsh 'Inc' 
come to look. He had once been a great dandy; and people 
said he still wore the frock-coated finery of the Edwardian 
age curiously adapted to certain deformities. His son had 
formerly conducted the office in the square, but latterly 
they had been keeping out of sight a good deal and leaving 
the brunt of affairs to the younger generation. The sons and 
their sisters had come to look very queer, especially the 
elder ones; and it was said that their health was failing. 

One of the Marsh daughters was a repellent, reptilian- 
looking woman who wore an excess of weird jewellery 
clearly of the same exotic tradition as that to which the 
strange tiara belonged. My informant had noticed it many 
times, and had heard it spoken of as coming from some 
secret hoard, either of pirates or of demons. The clergymen 
- or priests, or whatever they were called nowadays - also 
wore this kind of ornament as a headdress; but one seldom 
caught glimpses of them. Other specimens the youth had 
not seen, though many were rumoured to exist around 
Innsmouth. 

The Marshes, together with the other three gently bred 
families of the town - the Waites, the Gilmans, and the 
Eliots - were all very retiring. They lived in immense 
houses along Washington Street, and several were reputed 
to harbour in concealment certain living kinsfolk whose 
personal aspect forbade public view, and whose deaths had 
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been reported and recorded. 

Warning me that many of the street signs were down, 
the youth drew for my benefit a rough but ample and 
painstaking sketch map of the town's salient features. After 
a moment's study I felt sure that it would be of great help, 
and pocketed it with profuse thanks. Disliking the 
dinginess of the single restaurant I had seen, I bought a fair 
supply of cheese crackers and ginger wafers to serve as a 
lunch later on. My program, I decided, would be to thread 
the principal streets, talk with any non-natives I might 
encounter, and catch the eight o'clock coach for Arkham. 
The town, I could see, formed a significant and 
exaggerated example of communal decay; but being no 
sociologist I would limit my serious observations to the 
field of architecture. 

Thus I began my systematic though half-bewildered 
tour of Innsmouth's narrow, shadow-blighted ways. 
Crossing the bridge and turning toward the roar of the 
lower falls, I passed close to the Marsh refinery, which 
seemed to be oddly free from the noise of industry. One 
building stood on the steep river bluff near a bridge and an 
open confluence of streets which I took to be the earliest 
civic center, displaced after the Revolution by the present 
Town Square. 

Re-crossing the gorge on the Main Street bridge, I 
struck a region of utter desertion which somehow made me 
shudder. Collapsing huddles of gambrel roofs formed a 
jagged and fantastic skyline, above which rose the 
ghoulish, decapitated steeple of an ancient church. Some 
houses along Main Street were tenanted, but most were 
tightly boarded up. Down unpaved side streets I saw the 
black, gaping windows of deserted hovels, many of which 
leaned at perilous and incredible angles through the 
sinking of part of the foundations. Those windows stared 
so spectrally that it took courage to turn eastward toward 
the waterfront. Certainly, the terror of a deserted house 
swells in geometrical rather than arithmetical progression 
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as houses multiply to form a city of stark desolation. The 
sight of such endless avenues of fishy-eyed vacancy and 
death, and the thought of such linked infinities of black, 
brooding compartments given over to cob-webs and 
memories and the conqueror worm, start up vestigial fears 
and aversions that not even the stoutest philosophy can 
disperse. 

Fish Street was as deserted as Main, though it differed 
in having many brick and stone warehouses still in 
excellent shape. Water Street was almost its duplicate, save 
that there were great seaward gaps where wharves had 
been. Not a living thing did I see except for the scattered 
fishermen on the distant break-water, and not a sound did I 
hear save the lapping of the harbour tides and the roar of 
the falls in the Manuxet. The town was getting more and 
more on my nerves, and I looked behind me furtively as I 
picked my way back over the tottering Water Street bridge. 
The Fish Street bridge, according to the sketch, was in 
ruins. 

North of the river there were traces of squalid life - 
active fish-packing houses in Water Street, smoking 
chimneys and patched roofs here and there, occasional 
sounds from indeterminate sources, and infrequent 
shambling forms in the dismal streets and unpaved lanes - 
but I seemed to find this even more oppressive than the 
southerly desertion. For one thing, the people were more 
hideous and abnormal than those near the centre of the 
town; so that I was several times evilly reminded of 
something utterly fantastic which I could not quite place. 
Undoubtedly the alien strain in the Innsmouth folk was 
stronger here than farther inland - unless, indeed, the 
‘Innsmouth look’ were a disease rather than a blood stain, 
in which case this district might be held to harbour the 
more advanced cases. 

One detail that annoyed me was the distribution of the 
few faint sounds I heard. They ought naturally to have 
come wholly from the visibly inhabited houses, yet in 
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reality were often strongest inside the most rigidly 
boarded-up facades. There were creakings, scurryings, and 
hoarse doubtful noises; and I thought uncomfortably about 
the hidden tunnels suggested by the grocery boy. Suddenly 
I found myself wondering what the voices of those 
denizens would be like. I had heard no speech so far in this 
quarter, and was unaccountably anxious not to do so. 

Pausing only long enough to look at two fine but 
ruinous old churches at Main and Church Streets, I 
hastened out of that vile waterfront slum. My next logical 
goal was New Church Green, but somehow or other I 
could not bear to repass the church in whose basement I 
had glimpsed the inexplicably frightening form of that 
strangely diademmed priest or pastor. Besides, the grocery 
youth had told me that churches, as well as the Order of 
Dagon Hall, were not advisable neighbourhoods for 
strangers. 

Accordingly I kept north along Main to Martin, then 
turning inland, crossing Federal Street safely north of the 
Green, and entering the decayed patrician neighbourhood 
of northern Broad, Washington, Lafayette, and Adams 
Streets. Though these stately old avenues. were ill-surfaced 
and unkempt, their elm-shaded dignity had not entirely 
departed. Mansion after mansion claimed my gaze, most of 
them decrepit and boarded up amidst neglected grounds, 
but one or two in each street shewing signs of occupancy. 
In Washington Street there was a row of four or five in 
excellent repair and with finely-tended lawns and gardens. 
The most sumptuous of these - with wide terraced parterres 
extending back the whole way to Lafayette Street - I took 
to be the home of Old Man Marsh, the afflicted refinery 
owner. 

In all these streets no living thing was visible, and I 
wondered at the complete absence of cats and dogs from 
Innsmouth. Another thing which puzzled and disturbed me, 
even in some of the best-preserved mansions, was the 
tightly shuttered condition of many third-story and attic 
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windows. Furtiveness and secretiveness seemed universal 
in this hushed city of alienage and death, and I could not 
escape the sensation of being watched from ambush on 
every hand by sly, staring eyes that never shut. 

I shivered as the cracked stroke of three sounded from a 
belfry on my left. Too well did I recall the squat church 
from which those notes came. Following Washington 
street toward the river, I now faced a new zone of former 
industry and commerce; noting the ruins of a factory 
ahead, and seeing others, with the traces of an old railway 
station and covered railway bridge beyond, up the gorge on 
my right. 

The uncertain bridge now before me was posted with a 
warning sign, but I took the risk and crossed again to the 
south bank where traces of life reappeared. Furtive, 
shambling creatures stared cryptically in my direction, and 
more normal faces eyed me coldly and curiously. 
Innsmouth was rapidly becoming intolerable, and I turned 
down Paine Street toward the Square in the hope of getting 
some vehicle to take me to Arkham before the still-distant 
starting-time of that sinister bus. 

It was then that I saw the tumbledown fire station on 
my left, and noticed the red faced, bushy-bearded, watery 
eyed old man in nondescript rags who sat on a bench in 
front of it talking with a pair of unkempt but not abnormal 
looking firemen. This, of course, must be Zodak Allen, the 
half-crazed, liquorish nonagenarian whose tales of old 
Innsmouth and its shadow were so hideous and incredible. 


Il 


It must have been some imp of the perverse - or some 
sardonic pull from dark, hidden sources - which made me 
change my plans as I did. I had long before resolved to 
limit my observations to architecture alone, and I was even 
then hurrying toward the Square in an effort to get quick 
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transportation out of this festering city of death and decay; 
but the sight of old Zadok Allen set up new currents in my 
mind and made me slacken my pace uncertainly. 

I had been assured that the old man could do nothing 
but hint at wild, disjointed, and incredible legends, and I 
had been warned that the natives made it unsafe to be seen 
talking with him; yet the thought of this aged witness to the 
town's decay, with memories going back to the early days 
of ships and factories, was a lure that no amount of reason 
could make me resist. After all, the strangest and maddest 
of myths are often merely symbols or allegories based 
upon truth - and old Zadok must have seen everything 
which went on around Innsmouth for the last ninety years. 
Curiosity flared up beyond sense and caution, and in my 
youthful egotism I fancied I might be able to sift a nucleus 
of real history from the confused, extravagant outpouring I 
would probably extract with the aid of raw whiskey. 

I knew that I could not accost him then and there, for 
the firemen would surely notice and object. Instead, I 
reflected, I would prepare by getting some bootleg liquor 
at a place where the grocery boy had told me it was 
plentiful. Then I would loaf near the fire station in apparent 
casualness, and fall in with old Zadok after he had started 
on one of his frequent rambles. The youth had said that he 
was very restless, seldom sitting around the station for 
more than an hour or two at a time. 

A quart bottle of whiskey was easily, though not 
cheaply, obtained in the rear of a dingy variety-store just 
off the Square in Eliot Street The dirty-looking fellow who 
waited on me had a touch of the staring ‘Innsmouth look’, 
but was quite civil in his way; being perhaps used to the 
custom of such convivial strangers - truckmen, gold- 
buyers, and the like - as were occasionally in town. 

Reentering the Square I saw that luck was with me; for 
- shuffling out of Paine street around the comer of the 
Gilman House - I glimpsed nothing less than the tall, lean, 
tattered form of old Zadok Allen himself. In accordance 
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with my plan, I attracted his attention by brandishing my 
newly-purchased bottle: and loon realised that he had 
begun to shuffle wistfully after me as I tinned into Waite 
Street on my way to the most deserted region I could think 
of. 

I was steering my course by the map the grocery boy 
had prepared, and was aiming for the wholly abandoned 
stretch of southern waterfront which I had previously 
visited. The only people in sight there had been the 
fishermen on the distant breakwater; and by going a few 
squares south I could get beyond the range of these, 
finding a pair of seats on some abandoned wharf and being 
free to question old Zadok unobserved for an indefinite 
time. Before I reached Main Street I could hear a faint and 
wheezy ‘Hey, Mister!’ behind me and I presently allowed 
the old man to catch up and tab copious pulls from the 
quart bottle. 

I began putting out feelers as we walked amidst the 
omnipresent desolation and crazily tilted ruins, but found 
that the aged tongue did not loosen as quickly as I had 
expected. At length I saw a grass-grown opening toward 
the sea between crumbling brick walls, with the weedy 
length of an earth-and-masonry wharf projecting beyond. 
Piles of moss-covered stones near the water promised 
tolerable seats, and the scene was sheltered from all 
possible view by a ruined warehouse on the north. Here, I 
thought was the ideal place for a long secret colloquy; so I 
guided my companion down the lane and picked out spots 
to sit in among the mossy stones. The air of death and 
desertion was ghoulish, and the smell of fish almost 
insufferable; but I was resolved to let nothing deter me. 

About four hours remained for conversation if I were to 
catch the eight o'clock coach for Arkham, and I began to 
dole out more liquor to the ancient tippler; meanwhile 
eating my own frugal lunch. In my donations I was careful 
not to overshoot the mark, for I did not wish Zadok's 
vinous garrulousness to pass into a stupor, after an hour his 
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furtive taciturnity shewed signs of disappearing, but much 
to my disappointment he still sidetracked my questions 
about Innsmouth and its shadow-haunted past. He would 
babble of current topics, revealing a wide acquaintance 
with newspapers and a great tendency to philosophise in a 
sententious village fashion. 

Toward the end of the second hour I feared my quart of 
whiskey would not be enough to produce results, and was 
wondering whether I had better leave old Zadok and go 
back for more. Just then, however, chance made the 
opening which my questions had been unable to make; and 
the wheezing ancient's rambling took a turn that caused me 
to lean forward and listen alertly. My back was toward the 
fishy-smelling sea, but he was facing it and something or 
other had caused his wandering gaze to light on the low, 
distant line of Devil Reef, then showing plainly and almost 
fascinatingly above the waves. The sight seemed to 
displease him, for he began a series of weak curses which 
ended in a confidential whisper and a knowing leer. He 
bent toward me, took hold of my coat lapel, and hissed out 
some hints that could not be mistaken, 

‘Thar's whar it all begun - that cursed place of all 
wickedness whar the deep water starts. Gate o' hell - sheer 
drop daown to a bottom no saoundin'-line kin tech. Ol' 
Cap'n Obed done it - him that faound aout more'n was 
good fer him in the Saouth Sea islands. 

‘Everybody was in a bad way them days. Trade fallin’ 
off, mills losin' business - even the new ones - an' the best 
of our menfolks kilt aprivateerin' in the War of 1812 or lost 
with the Elizy brig an' the Ranger scow - both on 'em 
Gilman venters. Obed Marsh he had three ships afloat - 
brigantine Columby, brig Hefty, an' barque Sumatry 
Queen. He was the only one as kep' on with the East-Injy 
an' Pacific trade, though Esdras Martin's barkentine Malay 
Bride made a venter as late as twenty-eight. 

‘Never was nobody like Cap'n Obed - old limb o' 
Satan! Heh, heh! I kin mind him a-tellin' abaout furren 
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parts, an’ callin' all the folks stupid for goin' to Christian 
meetin’ an’ bearin' their burdns meek an' lowly. Says they'd 
orter git better gods like some o' the folks in the Injies - 
gods as ud bring 'em good fishin’ in return for their 
sacrifices, an' ud reely answer folks's prayers. 

"Matt Eliot his fust mate, talked a lot too, only he was 
again’ folks's doin' any heathen things. Told abaout an 
island east of Othaheite whar they was a lot o' stone ruins 
older'n anybody knew anying abaout, kind o' like them on 
Ponape, in the Carolines, but with carven's of faces that 
looked like the big statues on Easter Island. Thar was a 
little volcanic island near thar, too, whar they was other 
ruins with diffrent carvin' - ruins all wore away like they'd 
ben under the sea onct, an' with picters of awful monsters 
all over ‘em. 

‘Wal, Sir, Matt he says the natives anound thar had all 
the fish they cud ketch, an' sported bracelets an' armlets an' 
head rigs made aout o' a queer kind o' gold an' covered 
with picters o' monsters jest like the ones carved over the 
ruins on the little island - sorter fish-like frogs or froglike 
fishes that was drawed in all kinds o' positions likes they 
was human bein's. Nobody cud get aout o' them whar they 
got all the stuff, an' all the other natives wondered haow 
they managed to find fish in plenty even when the very 
next island had lean pickin's. Matt he got to wonderon' too 
an' so did Cap'n Obed. Obed be notices, besides, that lots 
of the hn'some young folks ud drop aout o' sight fer good 
from year to year, an' that they wan't many old folks 
around. Also, he thinks some of the folks looked dinned 
queer even for Kanakys. 

‘It took Obed to git the truth aout o' them heathen. I 
dun't know haow he done it, but be begun by tradin' fer the 
gold-like things they wore. Ast 'em whar they come from, 
an' ef they cud git more, an’ finally wormed the story aout 
o' the old chief - -Walakea, they called him. Nobody but 
Obed ud ever a believed the old yeller devil, but the Cap'n 
cud read folks like they was books. Heh, heh! Nobody 
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never believes me naow when I tell 'em, an' I dun't s'pose 
you will, young feller - though come to look at ye, ye hev 
kind o' got them sharp-readin' eyes like Obed had.’ 

The old man's whisper grew fainter, and I found myself 
shuddering at the terrible and sincere portentousness of his 
intonation, even though I knew his tale could be nothing 
but drunken phantasy. 

“Wal, Sir, Obed he 'lart that they's things on this arth as 
most folks never heerd about - an' wouldn't believe ef they 
did hear. It seems these Kanakys was sacrificin' heaps o' 
their young men an’ maidens to some kind o' god-things 
that lived under the sea, an' gittin' all kinds o' favour in 
return. They met the things on the little islet with the queer 
tuins, an' it seems them awful picters o' frog-fish monsters 
was supposed to be picters o' these things. Mebbe they was 
the kind o' critters as got all the mermaid stories an’ sech 
started. 

They had all kinds a' cities on the sea-bottom, an’ this 
island was heaved up from thar. Seem they was some of 
the things alive in the stone buildin's when the island come 
up sudden to the surface, That's how the Kanakys got wind 
they was daown thar. Made sign-talk as son as they got 
over bein' skeert, an' pieced up a bargain afore long. 

‘Them things liked human sacrifices. Had had ‘em ages 
afore, but lost track o' the upper world after a time. What 
they done to the victims I ain't fer me to say, an' I guess 
Obed was'n't none too sharp abaout askin'. But it was all 
right with the heathens, because they'd ben havin' a hard 
time an' was desp'rate abaout everything. They give a 
sarten number o' young folks to the sea-things twice every 
year - May-Eve an' Hallawe'en - reg'lar as cud be. Also 
give some a’ the carved knick-knacks they made. What the 
things agreed to give in return was plenty a’ fish - they 
druv 'em in from all over the sea - an' a few gold like 
things naow an' then. 

“Wal, as I says, the natives met the things on the little 
volcanic islet - goin’ thar in canoes with the sacrifices et 
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cet'ry, and bringin’ back any of the gold-like jools as was 
comin’ to 'em. At fust the things didn't never go onto the 
main island, but arter a time they come to want to. Seems 
they hankered arter mixin' with the folks, an’ havin' j'int 
ceremonies on the big days - May-Eve an' Hallowe'en. Ye 
see, they was able to live both in ant aout o' water - what 
they call amphibians, I guess. The Kanakys told 'em as 
haow folks from the other islands might wanta wipe 'an out 
if they got wind o' their bein' thar, but they says they dun't 
keer much, because they cud wipe aout the hull brood o' 
humans ef they was wiliin' to bother - that is, any as didn't 
be, sarten signs sech as was used onct by the lost Old 
Ones, whoever they was. But not wantin' to bother, they'd 
lay low shun anybody visited the island. 

‘When it come to matin’ with them toad-lookin' fishes, 
the Kanakys kind o' balked, but finally they larnt 
something as put a new face on the matter. Seems that 
human folks has got a kind a' relation to sech water-beasts 
- that everything alive come aout o' the water onct an' only 
needs a little change to go back agin. Them things told the 
Kanakys that ef they mixed bloods there'd be children as 
ud look human at fust, but later turn more'n more like the 
things, till finally they'd take to the water an' jine the main 
lot o' things daown har. An' this is the important part, 
young feller - them as turned into fish things an' went into 
the water wouldn't never die. Them things never died 
excep' they was kilt violent. 

‘Wal, Sir, it seems by the time Obed knowed them 
islanders they was all full o' fish blood from them deep 
water things. When they got old an' begun to shew it, they 
was kep' hid until they felt like takin’ to the water an' 
quittin' the place. Some was more teched than others, an' 
some never did change quite enough to take to the water; 
but mosily they turned out jest the way them things said. 
Them as was born more like the things changed arly, but 
them as was nearly human sometimes stayed on the island 
till they was past seventy, though they'd usually go daown 
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under for trial trips afore that. Folks as had took to the 
water gen'rally come back a good deal to visit, so's a man 
ud often be a'talkin' to his own _five-times-great- 
grandfather who'd left the dry land a couple o' hundred 
years or so afore. 

‘Everybody got aout o' the idee o' dyin’ - excep’ in 
canoe wars with the other islanders, or as sacrifices to the 
sea-gods daown below, or from snakebite or plague or 
sharp gallopin' ailments or somethin' afore they cud take to 
the water - but simply looked forrad to a kind o' change 
that wa'n't a bit horrible artet a while. They thought what 
they'd got was well wuth all they'd had to give up - an' I 
guess Obed kind o' come to think the same hisself when 
he'd chewed over old Walakea's story a bit. Walakea, 
though, was one of the few as hadn't got none of the fish 
blood - bein' of a royal line that intermarried with royal 
lines on other islands. 

“Walakea he shewed Obed a lot o' rites an' incantations 
as had to do with the sea things, an' let him see some o' the 
folks in the village as had changed a lot from human shape. 
Somehaow or other, though, he never would let him see 
one of the reg'lar things from right aout o' the water. In the 
end he give him a funny kind o' thingumajig made aout o' 
lead or something, that he said ud bring up the fish things 
from any place in the water whar they might be a nest o' 
‘em. The idee was to drop it daown with the right kind o' 
prayers an' sech. Walakea allowed as the things was 
scattered all over the world, so's anybody that looked 
abaout cud find a nest an' bring 'em up ef they was wanted. 

‘Matt he didn't like this business at all, an' wanted Obed 
shud keep away from the island; but the Cap'n was sharp 
fer gain, an' faound he cud get them gold-like things so 
cheap it ud pay him to make a specialty of them. Things 
went on that way for years an' Obed got enough o' that 
gold-like stuff to make him start the refinery in Waite's old 
run-daown fullin' mill. He didn't dass sell the pieces like 
they was, for folks ud be all the time askin' questions. All 
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the same his crews ud get a piece an' dispose of it naow 
and then, even though they was swore to keep quiet; an' he 
let his women-folks wear some o' the pieces as was more 
human-like than most. 

‘Well, come abaout thutty-eight - when I was seven 
year' old - Obed he faound the island people all wiped aout 
between v'yages. Seems the other islanders had got wind o' 
what was goin' on, and had took matters into their own 
hands. S'pose they must a had, after all, them old magic 
signs as the sea things says was the only things they was 
afeard of. No tellin' what any o' them Kanakys will chance 
to git a holt of when the sea-bottom throws up some island 
with ruins older'n the deluge. Pious cusses, these was - 
they didn't leave nothin’ standin’ on either the main island 
or the little volcanic islet excep' what parts of the ruins was 
too big to knock daown. In some places they was little 
stones strewed abaout - like charms - with somethin’ on 
‘em like what ye call a swastika naowadays. Prob'ly them 
was the Old Ones' signs. Folks all wiped aout no trace o' 
no gold-like things an' none the nearby Kanakys ud breathe 
a word abaout the matter. Wouldn't even admit they'd ever 
ben any people on that island. 

‘That naturally hit Obed pretty hard, seein' as his 
normal trade was doin’ very poor. It hit the whole of 
Innsmouth, too, because in seafarint days what profited the 
master of a ship gen'lly profited the crew proportionate. 
Most of the folks araound the taown took the hard times 
kind o' sheep-like an' resigned, but they was in bad shape 
because the fishin' was peterin' aout an’ the mills wan't 
doin' none too well. 

‘Then's the time Obed he begun a-cursin' at the folks 
fer bein’ dull sheep an' prayin' to a Christian heaven as 
didn't help 'em none. He told 'em he'd knowed o'! folks as 
prayed to gods that give somethin' ye reely need, an’ says 
ef a good bunch o' men ud stand by him, he cud mebbe get 
a holt o' sarten paowers as ud bring plenty o' fish an' quite 
a bit of gold. 0' course them as sarved on the Sumatry 
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Queen, an’ seed the island knowed what he meant, an' 
wa'n't none too anxious to get clost to sea-things like they'd 
heard tell on, but them as didn't know what 'twas all abaout 
got kind o' swayed by what Obed had to say, and begun to 
ast him what he cud do to sit 'em on the way to the faith as 
ud bring 'em results.’ 

Here the old man faltered, mumbled, and lapsed into a 
moody and apprehensive silence; glancing nervously over 
his shoulder and then turning back to stare fascinatedly at 
the distant black reef. When I spoke to him he did not 
answer, so I knew I would have to let him finish the bottle. 
The insane yarn I was hearing interested me profoundly, 
for I fancied there was contained within it a sort of crude 
allegory based upon the strangeness of Innsmouth and 
elaborated by an imagination at once creative and full of 
scraps of exotic legend. Not for a moment did I believe 
that the tale had any really substantial foundation; but none 
the less the account held a hint of genuine terror if only 
because it brought in references to strange jewels clearly 
akin to the malign tiara I had seen at Newburyport. Perhaps 
the ornaments had, after all, come from some strange 
island; and possibly the wild stories were lies of the 
bygone Obed himself rather than of this antique toper. 

I handed Zadok the bottle, and he drained it to the last 
drop. It was curious how he could stand so much whiskey, 
for not even a trace of thickness had come into his high, 
wheezy voice. He licked the nose of the bottle and slipped 
it into his pocket, then beginning to nod and whisper softly 
to himself. I bent close to catch any articulate words he 
might utter, and thought I saw a sardonic smile behind the 
stained bushy whiskers. Yes - he was really forming 
words, and I could grasp a fair proportion of them. 

‘Poor Matt - Matt he allus was agin it - tried to line up 
the folks on his side, an' had long talks with the preachers - 
no use - they run the Congregational parson aout o' taown, 
an' the Methodist feller quit - never did see Resolved 
Babcock, the Baptist parson, agin - Wrath 0' Jehovy - I was 
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a mightly little critter, but I heerd what I heerd an, seen 
what I seen - Dagon an' Ashtoreth - Belial an' Beelzebub - 
Golden Caff an' the idols o' Canaan an' the Philistines - 
Babylonish abominations - Mene, mene, tekel, upharisn - - 
He stopped again, and from the look in his watery blue 
eyes I feared he was close to a stupor after all. But when I 
gently shook his shoulder he turned on me with astonishing 
alertness and snapped out some more obscure phrases. 

‘Dun't believe me, hey? Hey, heh, heh - then jest tell 
me, young feller, why Cap'n Obed an' twenty odd other 
folks used to row aout to Devil Reef in the dead o' night an' 
chant things so laoud ye cud hear 'em all over taown when 
the wind was right? Tell me that, hey? An' tell me why 
Obed was allus droppin' heavy things daown into the deep 
water t'other side o' the reef whar the bottom shoots daown 
like a cliff Iower'a ye kin saound? Tell me what he done 
with that funny-shaped lead thingumajig as Walakea give 
him? Hey, boy? An' what did they all haowl on May-Eve, 
an, agin the next Hallowe'en? An' why'd the new church 
parsons - fellers as used to he sailors - wear them queer 
robes an' cover their-selves with them gold-like things 
Obed brung? Hey?’ 

The watery blue eyes were almost savage and maniacal 
now, and the dirty white beard bristled electrically. Old 
Zadok probably saw me shrink back, for he began to 
cackle evilly. 

‘Heh, heh, heh, heh! Beginni'n to see hey? Mebbe ye'd 
like to a ben me in them days, when I seed things at night 
aout to sea from the cupalo top o' my haouse. Oh, I kin tell 
ye' little pitchers hev big ears, an' I wa'n't missin' nothin' o' 
what was gossiped abaout Cap'n Obed an' the folks aout to 
the reef! Heh, heh, heh! Haow abaout the night I took my 
pa's ship's glass up to the cupalo an' seed the reef a-bristlin' 
thick with shapes that dove off quick soon's the moon riz? 

Obed an' the folks was in a dory, but them shapes dove 
off the far side into the deep water an' never come up... 

Haow'd ye like to be a little shaver alone up in a cupola 
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a-watchin' shapes as wa'n't human shapes?...Heh?... Heh, 
heh, heh...’ 

The old man was getting hysterical, and I began to 
shiver with a nameless alarm. He laid a gnarled claw on 
my shoulder, and it seemed to me that its shaking was not 
altogether that of mirth. 

‘S'pose one night ye seed somethin' heavy heaved offen 
Obed's dory beyond the reef’ and then learned next day a 
young feller was missin' from home. Hey! Did anybody 
ever see hide or hair o' Hiram Gilman agin. Did they? An' 
Nick Pierce, an' Luelly Waite, an' Adoniram Saouthwick, 
an' Henry Garrison Hey? Heh, heh, heh, heh... Shapes 
talkin’ sign language with their hands... them as had reel 
hands... 

‘Wal, Sir, that was the time Obed begun to git on his 
feet agin. Folks see his three darters a-wearin' gold-like 
things as nobody'd never see on 'em afore, an' smoke stared 
comin’ aout o' the refin'ry chimbly. Other folks was 
prosp'rin, too - fish begun to swarm into the harbour fit to 
kill’ an' heaven knows what sized cargoes we begun to ship 
aout to Newb'ryport, Arkham, an' Boston. T'was then Obed 
got the ol' branch railrud put through. Some Kingsport 
fishermen heerd abaout the ketch an' come up in sloops, 
but they was all lost. Nobody never see 'em agin. An' jest 
then our folk organised the Esoteric Order 0' Dagon, an' 
bought Masoic Hall offen Calvary Commandery for it... 
heh, heh, heh! Mart Eliot was a Mason an’ agin the sellin’, 
but he dropped aout o' sight jest then. 

‘Remember, I ain't sayin' Obod was set on hevin' things 
jest like they was on that Kanaky isle. I dun't think he 
aimed at fust to do no mixin’, nor raise no younguns to take 
to the water an' turn into fishes with eternal life. He wanted 
them gold things, an' was willin' to pay heavy, an' I guess 
the others was satisfied fer a while... 

‘Come in' forty-six the taown done some lookin’ an' 
thinkin' fer itself. Too many folks messin' - too much wild 
preachin' at meetin' of a Sunday - too much talk abaout that 
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reef. I guess I done a bit by tellin' Selectman Mowry what I 
see from the cupalo. They was a party one night as follered 
Obed's craowd aout to the reef, an' I heerd shots betwixt 
the dories. Nex' day Obed and thutty-two others was in 
gaol, with everybody a-wonderin' jest what was afoot and 
jest what charge agin 'em cud he got to holt. God, ef 
anybody'd look'd ahead... a couple o' weeks later, when 
nothin' had ben throwed into the sea fer thet long... 

Zadok was shewing sings of fright and exhaustion, and 
I let him keep silence for a while, though glancing 
apprehensively at my watch. The tide had turned and was 
coming in now, and the sound of the waves seemed to 
arouse him. I was glad of that tide, for at high water the 
fishy smell might not be so bad. Again I strained to catch 
his whispers. 

‘That awful night... I seed 'em. I was up in the cupalo... 
hordes of em... swarms of ‘em... all over the reef an' 
swimin' up the harbour into the Manuret. . . God, what 
happened in the streets of Innsmouth that night... they 
rattled our door, but pa wouldn't open... then he clumb aout 
the kitchen winder with his musket to find Selecman 
Mowry an' see what he cud; do... Maounds o' the dead an' 
the dyin’... shots and screams... shaoutin' in Ol Squar an' 
Taown Squar an' New Church Green - gaol throwed open... 
- proclamation... treason... called it the plague when folks 
come in an' faoud haff our people missin'... nobody left but 
them as ud jine in with Obed an’ them things or else keep 
quiet... never heard o' my pa no more. . . ‘ 

The old man was panting and perspiring profusely. His 
grip on my shoulder tightened. 

‘Everything cleaned up in the mornin' - but they was 
traces... Obed he kinder takes charge an' says things is 
goin' to be changed... others'll worship with us at meetin'- 
time, an' sarten haouses hez got to entertin guests... they 
wanted to mix like they done wish the Kanakys, an' he for 
one didn't feel baound to stop 'em. Far gone, was Obed... 
jest like a crazy man on the subjeck. He says they brung us 
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fish an' treasure, an' shud hev what they hankered after...’ 

‘Nothin’ was to be diffrunt on the aoutsid; only we was 
to keep shy o' strangers ef we knowed what was good fer 
us. 

We all hed to take the Oath o' Dagon, an’ later on they 
was secon' an' third Oaths that wrne on us took. Them as 
ud help special, ud git special rewards - gold an' sech - No 
use balkin', fer they was millions of 'em daown thar. 
They'd ruther not start risin' an' wipin' aout human-kind, 
but ef they was gave away an' forced to, they cud do a lot 
toward jest that. We didn't hev them old charms to cut 'em 
off like folks in the Saouth Sea did, an' them Kanakys 
wudu't never give away their secrets. 

“Yield up enough sacrifices an' savage knick-knacks an' 
harbourage in the taown when they wanted it, an' they'd let 
well enough alone. Wudn't bother no strangers as might 
bear tales aoutside - that is, withaout they got pryin'. All in 
the band of the faithful - Order 0' Dagon - an! the children 
shud never die, but go back to the Mother Hydra an' Father 
Dagon what we all come from onct... la! Ia! Cthulhu 
fhtagn! Ph'nglui mglw'nafh Cthulhu R'lyeh wegah-nagl 
fhtaga - ‘ 

Old Zadok was fast lapsing into stark raving, and I held 
my breath. Poor old soul - to what pitiful depths of 
hallucination had his liquor, plus his hatred of the decay, 
alienage, and disease around him, brought that fertile, 
imaginative brain? He began to moan now, and tears were 
coursing down his channelled checks into the depths of his 
beard. 

‘God, what I seen senct I was fifteen year' old - Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin! - the folks as was missin', and them 
as kilt theirselves - them as told things in Arkham or 
Ipswich or sech places was all called crazy, like you're 
callin’ me right naow - but God, what I seen - They'd a kilt 
me long ago fer' what I know, only I'd took the fust an' 
secon' Oaths o' Dago offen Ohed, so was _ pertected 
unlessen a jury of 'em proved I told things knowin’ an' 
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delib'rit... but I wudn't take the third Oath - I'd a died 
ruther'n take that - ‘ 

It got wuss araound Civil War time, when children born 
senct 'fiorty-six begun to grow up - some 'em, that is. I was 
afeared - never did no pryin' arter that awful night, an’ 
never see one o' - them - clost to in all my life. That is, 
never no full-blooded one. I went to the war, an' ef I'd a 
had any guts or sense I'd a never come back, but settled 
away from here. But folks wrote me things wa'n't so bad. 
That, I s'pose, was because gov'munt draft men was in 
taown arter 'sirty-three. Arter the war it was jest as bad 
agin. People begun to fall off - mills an' shops shet daown 
shippin' stopped an' the harbour choked up - railrud give up 
- but they... they never stopped swimmin' in an’ aout o' the 
river from that cursed reef o' Setan - an' more an' more attic 
winders got a-boarded up, an' more an' more noises was 
heerd in haouses as wa'n't s'posed to hev nobody in 'em. . . 

‘Folks aoutside hev their stories abaout us - s'pose 
you've heerd a plenty on 'em, seein' what questions ye ast - 
stories abaout things they've seed naow an' then, an' abaout 
that queer joofry as still comes in from somewhars an! ain't 
quite all melted up - but nothin’ never gits def*nite. 
Nobody'll believe nothin’. They call them gold-like things 
pirate loot, an' allaow the Innsmouth folks hez furren blood 
or is dis-tempered or somethin’. Beside, them that lives 
here shoo off as many strangers as they kin, an’ encourage 
the rest not to git very cur'ous, specially raound night time. 
Beasts balk at the critters - hosses wuss'n mules - but when 
they got autos that was all right. 

‘In forty-six Cap'n Obed took a second wife that 
nobody in thee taown never see - some says he didn't want 
to, but was made to by them as he'd called in - had three 
children by her - two as disappeared young, but one gal as 
looked like anybody else an' was eddicated in Europe. 
Obed finally got her married off by a trick to an Ackham 
feller as didn't suspect nothin’. But nobody aoutside'll hav 
nothin’ to do with Innsmouth folks 'now. Barnabas Marsh 
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that runs the refin'ry now is Obed's grandson by hist first 
wife - son of Onesiphorus, his eldest eon, but his mother 
was another o' them as wa'n't never seen aoutdoors. 

‘Right naow Barnabas is abaout changed. Can't shet his 
eyes no more, an’ is all aout o' shape. They say he still 
wears clothes, but he'll take to the water soon. Mebbe he's 
tried it already - they do sometimes go daown for little 
spells afore they go daown for good. Ain't ben seed abaout 
in public fer night on ten year’. Dun't know haow his poor 
wife kin feel - she come from Ipiwich, an' they nigh 
lynched Barnabas when he courted her fifty odd year' ago. 
Obed he died in 'seventy-eight an' all the next gen'ratioon 
is gone naow - the fust wife's children dead, and the rest... 
God knows...’ 

The sound of the incoming tide was flow very insistent, 
and little by little it seemed to change the old man's mood 
from maudlin tearfulness to watchful fear. He would pause 
now and then to renew those nervous glances over his 
shoulder or out toward the reef, and despite the wild 
absurdity of his tale, I could not help beginning to share his 
apprehensiveness. Zadok now grew shriller, seemed to be 
trying to whip up his courage with louder speech. 

‘Hey, yew, why dun't ye say somethin’? Haow'd ye like 
to he livin' in a taown like this, with everything a-rottin' an' 
dyin', an' boarded-up monsters crawlin' an' bleatin' an' 
barkin' an' hoppin' araoun' black cellars an' attics every 
way ye turn? Hey? Haow'd ye like to hear the haowlin' 
night arter night from the churches an' Order 0' Dagon 
Hall, an' know what's doin' part o' the haowlin'? Haow'd ye 
like to hear what comes from that awful reef every May- 
Eve an' Hallowmass? Hey? Think the old man's crazy, eh? 
Wal, Sir, let me tell ye that ain't the wust!’ 

Zadok was really screaming now, and the mad frenzy 
of his voice disturbed me more than I care to own. 

‘Curse ye, dun't set thar a'starin' at me with them eyes - 
I tell Obed Marsh he's in hell, an, hez got to stay thar! Heh, 
heh... in hell, I says! Can't git me - I hain't done nothin’ nor 
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told nobody nothin’ - - 

‘Oh, you, young feller? Wal, even ef I hain't told 
nobody nothin' yet, I'm a'goin' to naow! Yew jest set still 
an’ listen to me, boy - this is what I ain't never told nobody. 

. I says I didn't get to do pryin' arter that night - but I 
faound things about jest the same!’ 

“Yew want to know what the reel horror is, hey? Wal, 
it's this - it ain't what them fish devils hez done, but what 
they're a-goin' to do! They're a-bringin' things up aout o' 
whar they come from into the taown - been doin' it fer 
years, an' slackenin' up lately. Them haouses north o' the 
river be-twixt Water an' Main Streets is full of 'em - them 
devils an' what they brung - an' when they git ready... I say, 
when they git... ever hear tell of a shoggoth? 

"Hey, d'ye hear me? I tell ye I know what them things 
be - I seen 'em one mght when... eh-ahhh-ah! e'yahhh... ‘ 

The hideous suddenness and inhuman frightfulness of 
the old man's shriek almost made me faint. His eyes, 
looking past me toward the malodorous sea, were 
positively starting from his head; while his face was a 
mask of fear worthy of Greek tragedy. His bony claw dug 
monstrously into my shoulder, and he made no motion as I 
turned my head to look at whatever he had glimpsed. 

There was nothing that I could see. Only the incoming 
tide, with perhaps one set of ripples more local than the 
long-flung line of breakers. But now Zadok was shaking 
me, and I turned back to watch the melting of that fear- 
frozen face into a chaos of twitching eyelids and mumbling 
gums. Presently his voice came back - albeit as a trembling 
whisper. 

‘Git aout o' here! Get aout o' here! They seen us - git 
aout fer your life! Dun't wait fer nothin' - they know naow 
- Run fer it - quick - aout o' this taown - -’ 

Another heavy wave dashed against the loosing 
masonry of the bygone wharf, and changed the mad 
ancient's whisper to another inhuman and blood-curdling 
scream. ‘E-yaahhhh!... Yheaaaaaa!.. .’ 
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Before I could recover my scattered wits he had relaxed 
his clutch on my shoulder and dashed wildly inland toward 
the street, reeling northward around the ruined warehouse 
wall. 

I glanced back at the sea, but there was nothing there. 
And when I reached Water Street and looked along it 
toward the north there was no remaining trace of Zadok 
Allen. 


IV 


I can hardly describe the mood in which I was left by 
this harrowing episode - an episode at once mad and 
pitiful, grotesque and terrifying. The grocery boy had 
prepared me for it, yet the reality left me none the less 
bewildered and disturbed. Puerile though the story was, old 
Zadok's insane earnestness and horror had communicated 
to me a mounting unrest which joined with my earlier 
sense of loathing for the town and its blight of intangible 
shadow. 

Later I might sift the tale and extract some nucleus of 
historic allegory; just now I wished to put it out of my 
head. The hour grown perilously late - my watch said 7:15, 
and the Arkham bus left Town Square at eight - so I tried 
to give my thoughts as neutral and practical a cast as 
possible, meanwhile walking rapidly through the deserted 
streets of gaping roofs and leaning houses toward the hotel 
where I had checked my valise and would find my bus. 

Though the golden light of late afternoon gave the 
ancient roofs and decrepit chimneys an air of mystic 
loveliness and peace, I could not help glancing over my 
shoulder now and then. I would surely be very glad to get 
out of malodorous and fear-shadowed Innsmouth, and 
wished there were some other vehicle than the bus driven 
by that sinister-looking fellow Sargent. Yet I did not hurry 
too precipitately, for there were architectural details worth 
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viewing at every dent corner; and I could easily, I 
calculated, cover the necessary distance in a half-hour. 

Studying the grocery youth's map and seeking a route I 
had not traversed before, I chose Marsh Street instead of 
State for my approach to Town Square. Near the corner of 
Fall street I began to see scattered groups of furtive 
whisperers, and when I finally reached the Square I saw 
that almost all the loiterers were congregated around the 
door of the Gilman House. It seemed as if many bulging, 
watery, unwinking eyes looked oddly at me as I claimed 
my valise in the lobby, and I hoped that none of these 
unpleasant creatures would be my fellow-passengers on the 
coach. 

The bus, rather early, rattled in with three passengers 
somewhat before eight, and an evil-looking fellow on the 
sidewalk muttered a few indistinguishable words to the 
driver. Sargent threw out a mail-bag and a roll of 
newspapers, and entered the hotel; while the passengers - 
the same men whom I had seen arriving in Newburyport 
that morning - shambled to the sidewalk and exchanged 
some faint guttural words with a loafer in a language I 
could have sworn was not English. I boarded the empty 
coach and took the seat I had taken before, but was hardly 
settled before Sargent re-appeared and began mumbling in 
a throaty voice of peculiar repulsiveness. 

I was, it appeared, in very bad luck. There had been 
something wrong with the engine, despite the excellent 
time made from Newburyport, and the bus could not 
complete the journey to Arkham. No, it could not possibly 
be repaired that night, nor was there any other way of 
getting transportation out of Innsmouth either to Arkham 
or elsewhere. Sargent was sorry, but I would have to stop 
over at the Gilman. Probably the clerk would make the 
price easy for me, but there was nothing else to do. Almost 
dazed by this sudden obstacle, and violently dreading the 
fall of night in this decaying and half-unlighted town, I left 
the bus and reentered the hotel lobby; where the sullen 
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queer-looking night clerk told me I could have Room 428 
on next the top floor - large, but without running water - 
for a dollar. 

Despite what I had heard of this hotel in Newburyport, 
I signed the register, paid my dollar, let the clerk take my 
valise, and followed that sour, solitary attendant up three 
creaking flights of stairs past dusty corridors which seemed 
wholly devoid of life. My room was a dismal rear one with 
two windows and bare, cheap furnishings, overlooked a 
dingy court-yard otherwise hemmed in by low, deserted 
brick blocks, and commanded a view of decrepit 
westward-stretching roofs with a marshy countryside 
beyond. At the end of the corridor was a bathroom - a 
discouraging relique with ancient marble bowl, tin tub, 
faint electric light, and musty wooded paneling around all 
the plumbing fixtures. 

It being still daylight, I descended to the Square and 
looked around for a dinner of some sort; noticing as I did 
so the strange glances I received from the unwholesome 
loafers. Since the grocery was closed, I was forced to 
patronise the restaurant I had shunned before; a stooped, 
narrow-headed man with staring, unwinking eyes, and a 
flat-nosed wench with unbelievably thick, clumsy hands 
being in attendance. The service was all of the counter 
type, and it relieved me to find that much was evidently 
served from cans and packages. A bowl of vegetable soup 
with crackers was enough for me, and I soon headed back 
for my cheerless roam at the Gilman; getting a evening 
paper and a fly-specked magazine from the evil-visaged 
clerk at the rickety stand beside his desk. 

As twilight deepened I turned on the one feeble electric 
bulb over the cheap, iron-framed bed, and tried as best I 
could to continue the reading I had begun. I felt it 
advisable to keep my mind wholesomely occupied, for it 
would not do to brood over the abnormalities of this 
ancient, blight-shadowed town while I was still within its 
borders. The insane yarn I had heard from the aged 
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drunkard did not promise very pleasant dreams, and I felt I 
must keep the image of his wild, watery eyes as far as 
possible from my imagination. 

Also, I must not dwell on what that factory inspector 
had told the Newburyport ticket-agent about the Gilman 
House and the voices of its nocturnal tenants - not on that, 
nor on the face beneath the tiara in the black church 
doorway; the face for whose horror my conscious mind 
could not account. It would perhaps have been easier to 
keep my thoughts from disturbing topics had the room not 
been so gruesomely musty. As it was, the lethal mustiness 
blended hideously with the town's general fishy odour and 
persistently focussed one's fancy on death and decay. 

Another thing that disturbed me was the absence of a 
bolt on the door of my room. One had been there, as marks 
clearly shewed, but there were signs of recent removal. No 
doubt it had been out of order, like so many other things in 
this decrepit edifice. In my nervousness I looked around 
and discovered a bolt on the clothes press which seemed to 
be of the same size, judging from the marks, as the one 
formerly on the door. To gain a partial relief from the 
general tension I busied myself by transferring this 
hardware to the vacant place with the aid of a handy three- 
in-one device including a screwdriver which I kept on my 
key-ring. The bolt fitted perfectly, and I was somewhat 
relieved when I knew that I could shoot it firmly upon 
retiring. Not that I had any real apprehension of its need, 
but that any symbol of security was welcome in an 
environment of this kind. There were adequate bolts on the 
two lateral doors to connecting rooms, and these I 
proceeded to fasten. 

I did not undress, but decided to read till I was sleepy 
and then lie down with only my coat, collar, and shoes off. 
Taking a pocket flash light from my valise, I placed it in 
my trousers, so that I could read my watch if I woke up 
later in the dark. Drowsiness, however, did not come; and 
when I stopped to analyse my thoughts I found to my 
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disquiet that I was really unconsciously listening for 
something - listening for something which I dreaded but 
could not name. That inspector's story must have worked 
on my imagination more deeply than I had suspected. 
Again I tried to read, but found that I made no progress. 

After a time I seemed to hear the stairs and corridors 
creak at intervals as if with footsteps, and wondered if the 
other rooms were beginning to fill up. There were no 
voices, however, and it struck me that there was something 
subtly furtive about the creaking. I did not like it, and 
debated whether I had better try to sleep at all. This town 
had some queer people, and there had undoubtedly been 
several disappearances. Was this one of those inns where 
travelers were slain for their money? Surely I had no look 
of excessive prosperity. Or were the towns folk really so 
resentful about curious visitors? Had my _ obvious 
sightseeing, with its frequent map-consultations, aroused 
unfavorable notice. It occurred to me that I must be in a 
highly nervous state to let a few random creakings set me 
off speculating in this fashion - but I regretted none the less 
that I was unarmed. 

At length, feeling a fatigue which had nothing of 
drowsiness in it, I bolted the newly outfitted hall door, 
turned off the light, and threw myself down on the hard, 
uneven bed - coat, collar, shoes, and all. In the darkness 
every faint noise of the night seemed magnified, and a 
flood of doubly unpleasant thoughts swept over me. I was 
sorry I had put out the light, yet was too tired to rise and 
turn it on again. Then, after a long, dreary interval, and 
prefaced by a fresh creaking of stairs and corridor, there 
came that soft; damnably unmistakable sound which 
seemed like a malign fulfillment of all my apprehensions. 
Without the lean shadow of a doubt, the lock of my door 
was being tried - cautiously, furtively, tentatively - with a 
key. 

My sensations upon recognising this sign of actual peril 
were perhaps less rather than more tumultuous because of 
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my previous vague fear I had about, albeit without definite 
reason, instinctively on my guard - and that was to my 
advantage in the new and real crisis, whatever it might turn 
out to be. Nevertheless the change in the menace from 
vague premonition to immediate reality was a profound 
shock, and fell upon me with the force of a genuine blow. 
It never once occurred to me that the fumbling might be a 
mere mistake. Malign purpose was all I could think of, and 
I kept deathly quiet, awaiting the would-be intruder's next 
move. 

After a time the cautious rattling ceased, and I heard 
the room to the north entered with a pass key. Then the 
lock of the connecting door to my room was softly tried. 
The bolt held, of course, and I heard the floor creak as the 
prowler left the room. After a moment there came another 
soft rattling, and I knew that the room to the south of me 
was being entered. Again a furtive trying of a bolted 
connecting door, and again a receding creaking. This time 
the creaking went along the hall and down the stairs, so I 
knew that the prowler had raised the bolted condition of 
my doors and was giving up his attempt for a greater or 
lesser time, as the future would shew. 

The readiness with which I fell into a plan of action 
proves that I must have been subconsciously fearing some 
menace and considering possible avenues of escape for 
hours. From the first I felt that the unseen fumbler meant a 
danger not to be met or dealt with, but only to be fled from 
as precipitately as possible. The one thing to do was to get 
out of that hotel alive as quickly as I could, and through 
some channel other than the front stairs and lobby. 

Rising softly and throwing my flashlight on the switch, 
I sought to light the bulb over my bed in order to choose 
and pocket some belongings for a swift, valiseless flight. 
Nothing, however, happened; and I saw that the power had 
been cut off. Clearly, some cryptic, evil movement was 
afoot on a large scale - just what, I could not say. As I 
stood pondering with my hand on the now useless switch I 
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heard a muffled creaking on the floor below, and thought I 
could barely distinguish voices in conversation. A moment 
later I felt less sure that the deeper sounds were voices, 
since the apparent hoarse barkings and loose-syllabled 
croakings bore so little resemblance to recognized human 
speech. Then I thought with renewed force of what the 
factory inspector had heard in the night in this mouldering 
and pestilential building. 

Having filled my pockets with the flashlight's aid, I put 
on my hat and tiptoed to the windows to consider chances 
of descent. Despite the state's safety regulations there was 
no fire escape on this side of the hotel, and I saw that my 
windows commanded only a sheer three story drop to the 
cobbled courtyard. On the right and left, however, some 
ancient brick business blocks abutted on the hotel; their 
slant roofs coming up to a reasonable jumping distance 
from my fourth-story level. To reach either of these lines 
of buildings I would have to be in a room two from my 
own - in one case on the north and in the other case on the 
south - and my mind instantly set to work what chances I 
had of making the transfer. 

I could not, I decided, risk an emergence into the 
corridor; where my footsteps would surely be heard, and 
where the difficulties of entering the desired room would 
be insuperable. My progress, if it was to be made at all, 
would have to be through the less solidly-built connecting 
doors of the rooms; the locks and bolts of which I would 
have to force violently, using my shoulder as a battering- 
ram whenever they were set against me. This, I thought, 
would be possible owing to the rickety nature of the house 
and its fixtures; but I realised I could not do it noiselessly. I 
would have to count on sheer speed, and the chance of 
getting to a window before any hostile forces became 
coordinated enough to open the right door toward me with 
a pass-key. My own outer door I reinforced by pushing the 
bureau against it - little by little, in order to make a 
minimum of sound. 
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I perceived that my chances were very slender, and was 
fully prepared for any calamity. Even getting to another 
roof would not solve the problem for there would then 
remain the task of reaching the ground and escaping from 
the town. One thing in my favour was the deserted and 
ruinous state of the abutting building and the number of 
skylights gaping blackly open in each row. 

Gathering from the grocery boy's map that the best 
route out of town was southward, I glanced first at the 
connecting door on the south side of the room. It was 
designed to open in my direction, hence I saw - after 
drawing the bolt and finding other fastening in place - it 
was not a favorable one for forcing. Accordingly 
abandoning it as a route, I cautiously moved the bedstead 
against it to hamper any attack which might be made on it 
later from the next room. The door on the north was hung 
to open away from me, and this - though a test proved it to 
be locked or bolted from the other side - I knew must be 
my route. If I could gain the roofs of the buildings in Paine 
Street and descend successfully to the ground level, I 
might perhaps dart through the courtyard and the adjacent 
or opposite building to Washington or Bates - or else 
emerge in Paine and edge around southward into 
Washington. In any case, I would aim to strike Washington 
somehow and get quickly out of the Town Square region. 
My preference would be to avoid Paine, since the fire 
station there might be open all night. 

As I thought of these things I looked out over the 
squalid sea of decaying roof below me, now brightened by 
the beams of a moon not much past full. On the right the 
black gash of the river-gorge clove the panorama; 
abandoned factories and railway station clinging barnacle- 
like to its sides. Beyond it the rusted railway and the 
Rowley road led off through a flat marshy terrain dotted 
with islets of higher and dryer scrub-grown land. On the 
left the creek-threaded country-side was nearer, the narrow 
road to Ipswich gleaming white in the moonlight. I could 
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not see from my side of the hotel the southward route 
toward Arkham which I had determined to take. 

I was irresolutely speculating on when I had better 
attack the northward door, and on how I could least 
audibly manage it, when I noticed that the vague noises 
underfoot had given place to a fresh and heavier creaking 
of the stairs. A wavering flicker of light shewed through 
my transom, and the boards of the corridor began to groan 
with a ponderous load. Muffled sounds of possible vocal 
origin approached, and at length a firm knock came at my 
outer door. 

For a moment I simply held my breath and waited. 
Eternities seemed to elapse, and the nauseous fishy odour 
of my environment seemed to mount suddenly and 
spectacularly. Then the knocking was repeated - 
continuously, and with growing insistence. I knew that the 
time for action had come, and forthwith drew the bolt of 
the northward connecting door, bracing myself for the task 
of battering it open. The knocking waxed louder, and I 
hoped that its volume would cover the sound of my efforts. 
At last beginning my attempt, I lunged again and again at 
the thin paneling with my left shoulder, heedless of shock 
or pain. The door resisted even more than I expected, but I 
did not give in. And all the while the clamour at the outer 
door increased. 

Finally the connecting door gave, but with such a crash 
that I knew those outside must have heard. Instantly the 
outside knocking became a violent battering, while keys 
sounded ominously in the hall doors of the rooms on both 
sides of me. Rushing through the newly opened connexion, 
I succeeded in bolting the northerly hall door before the 
lock could be turned; but even as I did so I heard the hall 
door of the third room-the one from whose window I had 
hoped to reach the roof below-being tried with a pass key. 

For an instant I felt absolute despair, since my trapping 
in a chamber with no window egress seemed complete. A 
wave of almost abnormal horror swept over me, and 
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invested with a terrible but unexplainable singularity the 
flashlight-glimpsed dust prints made by the intruder who 
had lately tried my door from this room. Then, with a 
dazed automatism which persisted despite hopelessness, I 
made for the next connecting door and performed the blind 
motion of pushing at it in an effort to get through and - 
granting that fastenings might be as providentially intact as 
in this second room - bolt the hall door beyond before the 
lock could be turned from outside. 

Sheer fortunate chance gave me my reprieve - for the 
connecting door before me was not only unlocked but 
actually ajar. In a second I was through, and had my right 
knee and shoulder against a hall door which was visibly 
opening inward. My pressure took the opener off guard, for 
the thing shut as I pushed, so that I could slip the well- 
conditioned bolt as I had done with the other door. As I 
gained this respite I heard the battering at the two other 
doors abate, while a confused clatter came from the 
connecting door I had shielded with the bedstead. 
Evidently the bulk of my assailants had entered the 
southerly room and were massing in a lateral attack. But at 
the same moment a pass key sounded in the next door to 
the north, and I knew that a nearer peril was at hand. 

The northward connecting door was wide open, but 
there was no time to think about checking the already 
turing lock in the hall. All I could do was to shut and bolt 
the open connecting door, as well as its mate on the 
opposite side - pushing a bedstead against the one and a 
bureau against the other, and moving a washstand in front 
of the hall door. I must, I saw, trust to such makeshift 
barriers to shield me till I could get out the window and on 
the roof of the Paine Street block. But even in this acute 
moment my chief horror was something apart from the 
immediate weakness of my defenses. I was shuddering 
because not one of my pursuers, despite some hideous 
panting, grunting, and subdued barkings at odd intervals, 
was uttering an unmuffled or intelligible vocal sound. 
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As I moved the furniture and rushed toward the 
windows I heard a frightful scurrying along the corridor 
toward the room north of me, and perceived that the 
southward battering had ceased. Plainly, most of my 
opponents were about to concentrate against the feeble 
connecting door which they knew must open directly on 
me. Outside, the moon played on the ridgepole of the block 
below, and I saw that the jump would be desperately 
hazardous because of the steep surface on which I must 
land. 

Surveying the conditions, I chose the more southerly of 
the two windows as my avenue of escape; planning to land 
on the inner slope of the roof and make for the nearest sky- 
light. Once inside one of the decrepit brick structures I 
would have to reckon with pursuit; but I hoped to descend 
and dodge in and out of yawning doorways along the 
shadowed courtyard, eventually getting to Washington 
Street and slipping out of town toward the south. 

The clatter at the northerly connecting door was now 
terrific, and I saw that the weak panelling was beginning to 
splinter. Obviously, the besiegers had brought some 
ponderous object into play as a battering-ram. The 
bedstead, how-ever, still held firm; so that I had at least a 
faint chance of making good my escape. As I opened the 
window I noticed that it was flanked by heavy velour 
draperies suspended from a pole by brass rings, and also 
that there was a large projecting catch for the shutters on 
the exterior. Seeing a possible means of avoiding the 
dangerous jump, I yanked at the hangings and brought 
them down, pole and all; then quickly hooking two of the 
rings in the shutter catch and flinging the drapery outside. 
The heavy folds reached fully to the abutting roof, and I 
saw that the rings and catch would be likely to bear my 
weight. So, climbing out of the window and down the 
improvised rope ladder, I left behind me forever the 
morbid and horror-infested fabric of the Gilman House. 

I landed safely on the loose slates of the steep roof, and 
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succeeded in gaining the gaping black skylight without a 
slip. Glancing up at the window I had left, I observed it 
was still dark, though far across the crumbling chimneys to 
the north I could see lights ominously blazing in the Order 
of Dagon Hall, the Baptist church, and the Congregational 
church which I recalled so shiveringly. There had seemed 
to be no one in the courtyard below, and I hoped there 
would be a chance to get away before the spreading of a 
general alarm. Flashing my pocket lamp into the skylight, I 
saw that there were no steps down. The distance was 
slight, however, so I clambered over the brink and 
dropped; striking a dusty floor littered with crumbling 
boxes and barrels. 

The place was ghoulish-looking, but I was past 
minding such impressions and made at once for the 
staircase revealed by my flashlight - after a hasty glance at 
my watch, which shewed the hour to be 2 a.m. The steps 
creaked, but seemed tolerably sound; and I raced down 
past a barnlike second storey to the ground floor. The 
desolation was complete, and only echoes answered my 
footfalls. At length I reached the lower hall at the end of 
which I saw a faint luminous rectangle marking the ruined 
Paine Street doorway. Heading the other way, I found the 
back door also open; and darted out and down five stone 
steps to the grass-grown cobblestones of the courtyard. 

The moonbeams did not reach down here, but I could 
just see my way about without using the flashlight. Some 
of the windows on the Gilman House side were faintly 
glowing, and I thought I heard confused sounds within. 
Walking softly over to the Washington Street side I 
perceived several open doorways, and chose the nearest as 
my route out. The hallway inside was black, and when I 
reached the opposite end I saw that the street door was 
wedged immovably shut. Resolved to try another building, 
I groped my way back toward the courtyard, but stopped 
short when close to the doorway. 

For out of an opened door in the Gilman House a large 
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crowd of doubtful shapes was pouring - lanterns bobbing 
in the darkness, and horrible croaking voices exchanging 
low cries in what was certainly not English. The figures 
moved uncertainly, and I realized to my relief that they did 
not know where I had gone; but for all that they sent a 
shiver of horror through my frame. Their features were 
indistinguishable, but their crouching, shambling gait was 
abominably repellent. And worst of all, I perceived that 
one figure was strangely robed, and unmistakably 
surmounted by a tall tiara of a design altogether too 
familiar. As the figures spread throughout the courtyard, I 
felt my fears increase. Suppose I could find no egress from 
this building on the street side? The fishy odour was 
detestable, and I wondered I could stand it without 
fainting. Again groping toward the street, I opened a door 
off the hall and came upon an empty room with closely 
shuttered but sashless windows. Fumbling in the rays of 
my flashlight, I found I could open the shutters; and in 
another moment had climbed outside and was fully closing 
the aperture in its original manner. 

I was now in Washington Street, and for the moment 
saw no living thing nor any light save that of the moon. 
From several directions in the distance, however, I could 
hear the sound of hoarse voices, of footsteps, and of a 
curious kind of pattering which did not sound quite like 
footsteps. Plainly I had no time to lose. The points of the 
compass were clear to me, and I was glad that all the street 
lights were turned off, as is often the custom on strongly 
moonlit nights in prosperous rural regions. Some of the 
sounds came from the south, yet I retained my design of 
escaping in that direction. There would, I knew, be plenty 
of deserted doorways to shelter me in case I met any 
person or group who looked like pursuers. 

I walked rapidly, softly, and close to the ruined houses. 
While hatless and dishevelled after my arduous climb, I 
did not look especially noticeable; and stood a good chance 
of passing unheeded if forced to encounter any casual 
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wayfarer. 

At Bates Street I drew into a yawning vestibule while 
two shambling figures crossed in front of me, but was soon 
on my way again and approaching the open space where 
Eliot Street obliquely crosses Washington at the 
intersection of South. Though I had never seen this space, 
it had looked dangerous to me on the grocery youth's map; 
since the moonlight would have free play there. There was 
no use trying to evade it, for any alternative course would 
involve detours of possibly disastrous visibility and 
delaying effect. The only thing to do was to cross it boldly 
and openly; imitating the typical shamble of the Innsmouth 
folk as best I could, and trusting that no one - or at least no 
pursuer of mine - would be there. 

Just how fully the pursuit was organised - and indeed, 
just what its purpose might be - I could form no idea. 
There seemed to be unusual activity in the town, but I 
judged that the news of my escape from the Gilman had 
not yet spread. I would, of course, soon have to shift from 
Washington to some other southward street; for that party 
from the hotel would doubtless be after me. I must have 
left dust prints in that last old building, revealing how I had 
gained the street. 

The open space was, as I had expected, strongly 
moonlit; and I saw the remains of a parklike, iron-railed 
green in its center. Fortunately no one was about though a 
curious sort of buzz or roar seemed to be increasing in the 
direction of Town Square. South Street was very wide, 
leading directly down a slight declivity to the waterfront 
and commanding a long view out a sea; and I hoped that 
no one would be glancing up it from afar as I crossed in the 
bright moonlight. 

My progress was unimpeded, and no fresh sound arose 
to hint that I had been spied. Glancing about me, I 
involuntarily let my pace slacken for a second to take in 
the sight of the sea, gorgeous in the burning moonlight at 
the street's end. Far out beyond the breakwater was the 
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dim, dark line of Devil Reef, and as I glimpsed it I could 
not help thinking of all the hideous legends I had heard in 
the last twenty-four hours - legends which portrayed this 
ragged rock as a veritable gateway to realms of 
unfathomed horror and inconceivable abnormality. 

Then, without warning, I saw the intermittent flashes of 
light on the distant reef. They were definite and 
unmistakable, and awaked in my mind a blind horror 
beyond all rational proportion. My muscles tightened for 
panic flight, held in only by a certain unconscious caution 
and half-hypnotic fascination. And to make matters worse, 
there now flashed forth from the lofty cupola of the 
Gilman House, which loomed up to the northeast behind 
me, a series of analogous though differently spaced gleams 
which could be nothingness than an answering signal. 

Controlling my muscles, and realising afresh - how 
plainly visible I was, I resumed my brisker and feignedly 
shambling pace; though keeping my eyes on that hellish 
and ominous reef as long as the opening of South Street 
gave me a seaward view. What the whole proceeding 
meant, I could not imagine; unless it involved some 
strange rite connected with Devil Reef, or unless some 
party had landed from a ship on that sinister rock. I now 
bent to the left around the ruinous green; still gazing 
toward the ocean as it blazed in the spectral summer 
moonlight, and watching the cryptical flashing of those 
nameless, unexplainable beacons. 

It was then that the most horrible impression of all was 
borne in upon me - the impression which destroyed my last 
vestige of self-control and sent me running frantically 
southward past the yawning black doorways and fishily 
staring windows of that deserted nightmare street. For at a 
closer glance I saw that the moonlit waters between the 
reef and the shore were far from empty. They were alive 
with a teeming horde of shapes swimming inward toward 
the town; and even at my vast distance and in my single 
moment of perception I could tell that the bobbing heads 
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and flailing arms were alien and aberrant in a way scarcely 
to be expressed or consciously formulated. 

My frantic running ceased before I had covered a 
block, for at my left I began to hear something like the hue 
and cry of organised pursuit. There were footsteps and 
gutteral sounds, and a rattling motor wheezed south along 
Federal Street. In a second all my plans were utterly 
changed - for if the southward highway were blocked 
ahead of me, I must clearly find another egress from 
Innsmouth. I paused and drew into a gaping doorway, 
reflecting how lucky I was to have left the moonlit open 
space before these pursuers came down the parallel street. 

A second reflection was less comforting. Since the 
pursuit was down another street, it was plain that the party 
was not following me directly. It had not seen me, but was 
simply obeying a general plan of cutting off my escape. 
This, however, implied that all roads leading out of 
Innsmouth were similarly patrolled; for the people could 
not have known what route I intended to take. If this were 
so, I would have to make my retreat across country away 
from any road; but how could I do that in view of the 
marshy and creek-riddled nature of all the surrounding 
region? For a moment my brain reeled - both from sheer 
hopelessness and from a rapid increase in the omnipresent 
fishy odour. 

Then I thought of the abandoned railway to Rowley, 
whose solid line of ballasted; weed-grown earth still 
stretched off to the northwest from the crumbling station 
on the edge at the river-gorge. There was just a chance that 
the townsfolk would not think of that; since its briar- 
choked desertion made it half-impassable, and the 
unlikeliest of all avenues for a fugitive to choose. I had 
seen it clearly from my hotel window and knew about how 
it lay. Most of its earlier length was uncomfortably visible 
from the Rowley road, and from high places in the town 
itself; but one could perhaps crawl inconspicuously 
through the undergrowth. At any rate, it would form my 
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only chance of deliverance, and there was nothing to do 
but try it. 

Drawing inside the hall of my deserted shelter, I once 
more consulted the grocery boy's map with the aid of the 
flashlight. The immediate problem was how to reach the 
ancient railway; and I now saw that the safest course was 
ahead to Babson Street; then west to Lafayette - there 
edging around but not crossing an open space homologous 
to the one I had traversed - and subsequently back 
northward and westward in a zigzagging line through 
Lafayette, Bates, Adam, and Bank streets - the latter 
skirting the river gorge - to the abandoned and dilapidated 
station I had seen from my window. My reason for going 
ahead to Babson was that I wished neither to recross the 
earlier open space nor to begin my westward course along 
a cross street as broad as South. 

Starting once more, I crossed the street to the right- 
hand side in order to edge around into Babson as 
inconspicuously as possible. Noises still continued in 
Federal Street, and as I glanced behind me I thought I saw 
a gleam of light near the building through which I had 
escaped. Anxious to leave Washington Street, I broke into 
a quiet dogtrot, trusting to luck not to encounter any 
observing eye. Next the corner of Babson Street I saw to 
my alarm that one of the houses was still inhabited, as 
attested by curtains at the window; but there were no lights 
within, and I passed it without disaster. 

In Babson Street, which crossed Federal and might thus 
reveal me to the searchers, I clung as closely as possible to 
the sagging, uneven buildings; twice pausing in a doorway 
as the noises behind me momentarily increased. The open 
space ahead shone wide and desolate under the moon, but 
my route would not force me to cross it. During my second 
pause I began to detect a fresh distribution of vague 
sounds; and upon looking cautiously out from cover beheld 
a motor car darting across the open space, bound outward 
along Eliot Street, which there intersects both Babson and 
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Lafayette. 

As I watched - choked by a sudden rise in the fishy 
odour after a short abatement - I saw a band of uncouth, 
crouching shapes loping and shambling in the same 
direction; and knew that this must be the party guarding 
the Ipswich road, since that highway forms an extension of 
Eliot Street. Two of the figures I glimpsed were in 
voluminous robes, and one wore a peaked diadem which 
glistened whitely in the moonlight. The gait of this figure 
was so odd that it sent a chill through me - for it seemed to 
me the creature was almost hopping. 

When the last Of the band was out of sight I resumed 
my progress; darting around the corner into Lafayette 
Street, and crossing Eliot very hurriedly lest stragglers of 
the party be still advancing along that thoroughfare. I did 
hear some croaking and clattering sounds far off toward 
Town Square, but accomplished the passage without 
disaster. My greatest dread was in re-crossing broad and 
moonlit South Street - with its seaward view - and I had to 
nerve myself for the ordeal. Someone might easily be 
looking, and possible Eliot Street stragglers could not fail 
to glimpse me from either of two points. At the last 
moment I decided I had better slacken my trot and make 
the crossing as before in the shambling gait of an average 
Innsmouth native. 

When the view of the water again opened out - this 
time on my right - I was half-determined not to look at it at 
all. I could not however, resist; but cast a sidelong glance 
as I carefully and imitatively shambled toward the 
protecting shadows ahead. There was no ship visible, as I 
had half-expected there would be. Instead, the first thing 
which caught my eye was a small rowboat pulling in 
toward the abandoned wharves and laden with some bulky, 
tarpaulin-covered object. Its rowers, though distantly and 
indistinctly seen, were of an especially repellent aspect. 
Several swimmers were still discernible; while on the far 
black reef I could see a faint, steady glow unlike the 
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winking beacon visible before, and of a curious colour 
which I could not precisely identify. Above the slant roofs 
ahead and to the right there loomed the tall cupola of the 
Gilman House, but it was completely dark. The fishy 
odour, dispelled for a moment by some merciful breeze, 
now closed in again with maddening intensity. 

I had not quite crossed the street when I heard a 
muttering band advancing along Washington from the 
north. As they reached the broad open space where I had 
had my first disquieting glimpse of the moonlit water I 
could see them plainly only a block away - and was 
horrified by the bestial abnormality of their faces and the 
doglike sub-humanness of their crouching gait One man 
moved in a positively simian way, with long arms 
frequently touching the ground; while another figure - 
robed and tiaraed - seemed to progress in an almost 
hopping fashion. I judged this party to be the one I had 
seen in the Gilman's courtyard - the one, therefore, most 
closely on my trail. As some of the figures turned to look 
in my direction I was transfixed with fright, yet managed 
to preserve the casual, shambling gait I had assumed. To 
this day I do not know whether they saw me or not. If they 
did, my stratagem must have deceived them, for they 
passed on across the moonlit space without varying their 
course - meanwhile croaking and jabbering in more hateful 
guttural patois I could not identify. 

Once more in shadow, I resumed my former dog-trot 
past the leaning and decrepit houses that stared blankly 
into the night. Having crossed to the western sidewalk I 
rounded the nearest corner into Bates Street where I kept 
close to the buildings on the southern side. I passed two 
houses shewing signs of habitation, one of which had faint 
lights in upper rooms, yet met with no obstacle. As I tuned 
into Adams Street I felt measurably safer, but received a 
shock when a man reeled out of a black doorway directly 
in front of me. He proved, however, too hopelessly drunk 
to be a menace; so that I reached the dismal ruins of the 
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Bank Street warehouses in safety. 

No one was fluting in that dead street beside the river- 
gorge, and the roar of the waterfalls quite drowned my foot 
steps. It was a long dog-trot to the ruined station, and the 
great brick warehouse walls around me seemed somehow 
more terrifying than the fronts of private houses. At last I 
saw the ancient arcaded station - or what was left of it - 
and made directly for the tracks that started from its farther 
end. 

The rails were rusty but mainly intact, and not more 
than half the ties had rotted away. Walking or running on 
such a surface was very difficult; but I did my best, and on 
the whole made very fair time. For some distance the line 
kept on along the gorge's brink, but at length I reached the 
long covered bridge where it crossed the chasm at a 
dizzying height. The condition of this bridge would 
determine my next step. If humanly possible, I would use 
it; if not, | would have to risk more street wandering and 
take the nearest intact high-way bridge. 

The vast, barnlike length of the old bridge gleamed 
spectrally in the moonlight, and I saw that the ties were 
safe for at least a few feet within. Entering, I began to use 
my flashlight, and was almost knocked down by the cloud 
of bats that flapped past me. About half-way across there 
was a perilous gap in the ties which I feared for a moment 
would halt me; but in the end I risked a desperate jump 
which fortunately succeeded. 

I was glad to see the moonlight again when I emerged 
from that macabre tunnel. The old tracks crossed River 
Street at grade, and at once veered off into a region 
increasingly rural and with less and less of Innsmouth's 
abhorrent fishy odour. Here the dense growth of weeds and 
briers hindered me and cruelly tore at my clothes, but I was 
none the less glad that they were there to give me 
concealment in case of peril. I knew that much of my route 
must he visible from the Rowley road. 

The marshy region began very abruptly, with the single 
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track on a low, grassy embankment where the weedy 
growth was somewhat thinner. Then came a sort of island 
of higher ground, where the line passed through a shallow 
open cut choked with bushes and brambles. I was very glad 
of this partial shelter, since at this point the Rowley road 
was uncomfortably near according to my window view. At 
the end of the cut it would cross the track and swerve off to 
a safer distance; but meanwhile I must be exceedingly 
careful. I was by this time thankfully certain that the 
railway itself was not patrolled. 

Just before entering the cut I glanced behind me, but 
saw no pursuer. The ancient spires and roofs of decaying 
Innsmonth gleamed lovely and ethereal in the magic 
yellow moonlight, and I thought of how they must have 
looked in the old days before the shadow fell. Then, as my 
gaze circled inland from the town, something less tranquil 
arrested my notice and held me immobile for a second. 

What I saw - or fancied I saw - was a disturbing 
suggestion of undulant motion far to the south; a 
suggestion which made me conclude that a very large 
horde must be pouring out of the city along the level 
Ipswich road. The distance was great and I could 
distinguish nothing in detail; but I did not at all like the 
look of that moving column. It undulated too much, and 
glistened too brightly in the rays of the now westering 
moon. There was a suggestion of sound, too, though the 
wind was blowing the other way - a suggestion of bestial 
scraping and bellowing even worse than the muttering of 
the parties I had lately overheard. 

All sorts of unpleasant conjectures crossed my mind. I 
thought of those very extreme Innsmouth types said to be 
hidden in crumbling, centuried warrens near the 
waterfront; I thought, too, of those nameless swimmers I 
had seen. Counting the parties so far glimpsed, as well as 
those presumably covering other roads, the number of my 
pursuers must be strangely large for a town as depopulated 
as Innsmouth. 
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Whence could come the dense personnel of such a 
column as I now beheld? Did those ancient, unplumbed 
watrens teem with a twisted, uncatalogued, and 
unsuspected life? Or had some unseen ship indeed landed a 
legion of unknown outsiders on that hellish reef? Who 
were they? Why were they here? And if such a column of 
them was scouring the Ipswich road, would the patrols on 
the other roads be likewise augmented? 

I had entered the brush-grown cut and was struggling 
along at a very slow pace when that damnable fishy odour 
again waxed dominant. Had the wind suddenly changed 
eastward, so that it blew in from the sea and over the town? 
It must have, I concluded, since I now began to hear 
shocking guttural murmurs from that hitherto silent 
direction. There was another sound, too - a kind of 
wholesale, colossal flopping or pattering which somehow 
called up images of the most detestable sort. It made me 
think illogically of that unpleasantly undulating column on 
the far-off Ipswich road. 

And then both stench and sounds grew stronger, so that 
I paused shivering and grateful for the cut's protection. It 
was here, I recalled, that the Rowley road drew so close to 
the old railway before crossing westward and diverging. 
Something was coming along that road, and I must lie low 
till its passage and vanishment in the distance. Thank 
heaven these creatures employed no dogs for tracking - 
though perhaps that would have been impossible amidst 
the omnipresent regional odour. Crouched in the bushes of 
that sandy cleft I felt reasonably safe, even though I knew 
the searchers would have to cross the track in front of me 
not much more than a hundred yards away. I would be able 
to see them, but they could not, except by a malign 
miracle, see me. 

All at once I began dreading to look at them as they 
passed. I saw the close moonlit space where they would 
surge by, and had curious thoughts about the irredeemable 
pollution of that space. They would perhaps be the worst of 
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all Innsmouth types - something one would not care to 
remember. 

The stench waxed overpowering, and the noises 
swelled to a bestial babel of croaking, baying and barking 
without the least suggestion of human speech. Were these 
indeed the voices of my pursuers? Did they have dogs after 
all? So far I had seen none of the lower animals in 
Innsmouth. That flopping or pattering was monstrous - I 
could not look upon the degenerate creatures responsible 
for it. I would keep my eyes shut till the sound receded 
toward the west. The horde was very close now - air foul 
with their hoarse snarlings, and the ground almost shaking 
with their alien-rhythmed footfalls. My breath nearly 
ceased to come, and I put every ounce of will-power into 
the task of holding my eyelids down. 

I am not even yet willing to say whether what followed 
was a hideous actuality or only a nightmare hallucination. 
The later action of the government, after my frantic 
appeals, would tend to confirm it as a monstrous truth; but 
could not an hallucination have been repeated under the 
quasi-hypnotic spell of that ancient, haunted, and 
shadowed town? Such places have strange properties, and 
the legacy of insane legend might well have acted on more 
than one human imagination amidst those dead, stench- 
cursed streets and huddles of rotting roofs and crumbling 
steeples. Is it not possible that the germ of an actual 
contagious madness lurks in the depths of that shadow over 
Innsmouth? Who can be sure of reality after hearing things 
like the tale of old Zadok Allen? The government men 
never found poor Zadok, and have no conjectures to make 
as to what became of him. Where does madness leave off 
and reality begin? Is it possible that even my latest fear is 
sheer delusion? 

But I must try to tell what I thought I saw that night 
under the mocking yellow moon - saw surging and 
hopping down the Rowley road in plain sight in front of 
me as I crouched among the wild brambles of that desolate 
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railway cut. Of course my resolution to keep my eyes shut 
had failed. It was foredoomed to failure - for who could 
crouch blindly while a legion of croaking, baying entities 
of unknown source flopped noisomely past, scarcely more 
than a hundred yards away? 

I thought I was prepared for the worst, and I really 
ought to have been prepared considering what I had seen 
before. 

My other pursuers had been accursedly abnormal - so 
should I not have been ready to face a strengthening of the 
abnormal element; to look upon forms in which there was 
no mixture of the normal at all? I did not open my eyes 
until the raucous clamour came loudly from a point 
obviously straight ahead. Then I knew that a long section 
of them must be plainly in sight where the sides of the cut 
flattened Girt and the road crossed the track - and I could 
no longer keep myself from sampling whatever horror that 
leering yellow moon might have to shew. 

It was the end, for whatever remains to me of life on 
the surface of this earth, of every vestige of mental peace 
and confidence in the integrity of nature and of the human 
mind. Nothing that I could have imagined - nothing, even, 
that I could have gathered had I credited old Zadok's crazy 
tale in the most literal way - would be in any way 
comparable to the demoniac, blasphemous reality that I 
saw - or believe I saw. I have tried to hint what it was in 
order to postpone the horror of writing it down baldly. Can 
it be possible that dim planet has actually spawned such 
things; that human eyes have truly seen, as objective flesh, 
what man has hitherto known only in febrile phantasy and 
tenuous legend? 

And yet I saw them in a limitless stream - flopping, 
hopping, croaking, bleating - urging inhumanly through the 
spectral moonlight in a grotesque, malignant saraband of 
fantastic nightmare. And some of them had tall tiaras of 
that nameless whitish-gold metal... and some were 
strangely robed... and one, who led the way, was clad in a 
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ghoulishly humped black coat and striped trousers, and had 
a man's felt hat perched on the shapeless thing that 
answered for a head. 

I think their predominant colour was a greyish-green, 
though they had white bellies. They were mostly shiny and 
slippery, but the ridges of their backs were scaly. Their 
forms vaguely suggested the anthropoid, while their heads 
were the heads of fish, with prodigious bulging eyes that 
never closed. At the sides of their necks were palpitating 
gills, and their long paws were webbed. They hopped 
irregularly, sometimes on two legs and sometimes on four. 
I was somehow glad that they had no more than four limbs. 
Their croaking, baying voices, clearly used to articulate 
speech, held all the dark shades of expression which their 
staring faces lacked. 

But for all of their monstrousness they were not 
unfamiliar to me. I knew too well what they must be - for 
was not the memory of the evil tiara at Newburyport still 
fresh? They were the blasphemous fish-frogs of the 
nameless design - living and horrible - and as I saw them I 
knew also of what that humped, tiaraed priest in the black 
church basement had fearsomely reminded me. Their 
number was past guessing. It seemed to me that there were 
limitless swarms of them and certainly my momentary 
glimpse could have shewn only the least fraction. In 
another instant everything was blotted out by a merciful fit 
of fainting; the first I had ever had. 


Vv 


It was a gentle daylight rain that awaked me front my 
stupor in the brush-grown railway cut, and when I 
staggered out to the roadway ahead I saw no trace of any 
prints in the fresh mud. The fishy odour, too, was gone, 
Innsmouth's ruined roofs and toppling steeples loomed up 
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greyly toward the southeast, but not a living creature did I 
spy in all the desolate salt marshes around. My watch was 
still going, and told me that the hour was past noon. 

The reality of what I had been through was highly 
uncertain in my mind, but I felt that something hideous lay 
in the background. I must get away from evil-shadowed 
Innsmouth - and accordingly I began to test my cramped, 
wearied powers of locomotion. Despite weakness hunger, 
horror, and bewilderment I found myself after a time able 
to walk; so started slowly along the muddy road to 
Rowley. Before evening I was in village, getting a meal 
and providing myself with presentable cloths. I caught the 
night train to Arkham, and the next day talked long and 
earmestly with government officials there; a process I later 
repeated in Boston. With the main result of these 
colloquies the public is now familiar - and I wish, for 
normality's sake, there were nothing more to tell. Perhaps it 
is madness that is overtaking me - yet perhaps a greater 
horror - or a greater marvel - is reaching out. 

As may well be imagined, I gave up most of the 
forplanned features of the rest of my tour - the scenic, 
architectural, and antiquarian diversions on which I had 
counted so heavily. Nor did I dare look for that piece of 
strange jewelry said to be in the Miskatonic University 
Museum. I did, however, improve my stay in Arkham by 
collecting some genealogical notes I had long wished to 
possess; very rough and hasty data, it is true, but capable of 
good use later no when I might have time to collate and 
codify them. The curator of the historical society there - 
Mr. B. Lapham Peabody - was very courteous about 
assisting me, and expressed unusual interest when I told 
him I was a grandson of Eliza Orne of Arkham, who was 
born in 1867 and had married James Williamson of Ohio at 
the age of seventeen. 

It seemed that a material uncle of mine had been there 
many years before on a quest much like my own; and that 
my grandmother's family was a topic of some local 
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curiosity. There had, Mr. Peabody said, been considerable 
discussion about the marriage of her father, Benjamin 
Orne, just after the Civil War; since the ancestry of the 
bride was peculiarly puzzling. That bride was understood 
to have been an orphaned Marsh of New Hampshire - a 
cousin of the Essex County Marshes - but her education 
had been in France and she knew very little of her family. 
A guardian had deposited funds in a Boston bank to 
maintain her and her French governess; but that guardian's 
name was unfamiliar to Arkham people, and in time he 
dropped out of sight, so that the governess assumed the 
role by court appointment. The Frenchwoman - now long 
dead - was very taciturn, and there were those who said she 
would have told more than she did. 

But the most baffling thing was the inability of anyone 
to place the recorded parents of the young woman - Enoch 
and Lydia (Meserve) Marsh - among the known families of 
New Hampshire. Possibly, many suggested, she was the 
natural daughter of some Marsh of prominence - she 
certainly had the true Marsh eyes. Most of the puzzling 
was done after her early death, which took place at the 
birth of my grandmother - her only child. Having formed 
some disagreeable impressions connected with the name of 
Marsh, I did not welcome the news that it belonged on my 
own ancestral tree; nor was I pleased by Mr. Peabody's 
suggestion that I had the true Marsh eyes myself. However, 
I was grateful for data which I knew would prove valuable; 
and took copious notes and lists of book references 
regarding the well-documented Orne family. 

I went directly home to Toledo from Boston, and later 
spent a month at Maumee recuperating from my ordeal. In 
September I entered Oberlin for my final year, and from 
then till the next June was busy with studies and other 
wholesome activities - reminded of the bygone terror only 
by occasional official visits from government men in 
connexion with the campaign which my pleas and 
evidence had started. Around the middle of July - just a 
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year after the Innsmouth experience - I spent a week with 
my late mother's family in Cleveland; checking some of 
my new genealogical data with the various notes, 
traditions, and bits of heirloom material in existence there, 
and seeing what kind of a connected chart I could 
construct. 

I did not exactly relish this task, for the atmosphere of 
the Williamson home had always depressed me. There was 
a strain of morbidity there, and my mother had never 
encouraged my visiting her parents as a child, although she 
always welcomed her father when he came to Toledo. My 
Arkham-born grandmother had seemed strange and almost 
terrifying to me, and I do not think I grieved when she 
disappeared. I was eight years old then, and it was said that 
she had wandered off in grief after the suicide of my Uncle 
Douglas, her eldest son. He had shot himself after a trip to 
New England - the same trip, no doubt, which had caused 
him to be recalled at the Arkham Historical Society. 

This uncle had resembled her, and I had never liked 
him either. Something about the staring, unwinking 
expression of both of them had given me a vague, 
unaccountable uneasiness. My mother and Uncle Walter 
had not looked like that. They were like their father, 
though poor little cousin Lawrence - Walter's son - had 
been almost perfect duplicate of his grandmother before 
his condition took him to the permanent seclusion of a 
sanitarium at Canton. I had not seen him in four years, but 
my uncle once implied that his state, both mental and 
physical, was very bad. This worry had probably been a 
major cause of his mother's death two years before. 

My grandfather and his widowed son Walter now 
comprised the Cleveland household, but the memory of 
older times hung thickly over it. I still disliked the place, 
and tried to get my researches done as quickly as possible. 
Williamson records and traditions were supplied in 
abundance by my grandfather; though for Orne material I 
had to depend on my uncle Walter, who put at my disposal 
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the contents of all his files, including notes, letters, 
cuttings, heirlooms, photographs, and miniatures. 

It was in going over the letters and pictures on the Orne 
side that I began to acquire a kind of terror of my own 
ancestry. As I have said, my grandmother and Uncle 
Douglas had always disturbed me. Now, years after their 
passing, I gazed at their pictured faces with a measurably 
heightened feeling of repulsion and alienation. I could not 
at first understand the change, but gradually a horrible sort 
of comparison began to obtrude itself on my unconscious 
mind despite the steady refusal of my consciousness to 
admit even the least suspicion of it. It was clear that the 
typical expression of these faces now suggested something 
it had not suggested before - something which would bring 
stark panic if too openly thought of. 

But the worst shock came when my uncle shewed me 
the Orne jewellery in a downtown safe deposit vault. Some 
of the items were delicate and inspiring enough, but there 
was one box of strange old pieces descended from my 
mysterious great-grandmother which my uncle was almost 
reluctant to produce. They were, he said, of very grotesque 
and almost repulsive design, and had never to his 
knowledge been publicly worn; though my grandmother 
used to enjoy looking at them. Vague legends of bad luck 
clustered around them, and my great-grandmother's French 
governess had said they ought not to be worn in New 
England, though it would be quite safe to wear them in 
Europe. 

As my uncle began slowly and grudgingly to unwrap 
the things he urged me not to be shocked by the 
strangeness and frequent hideousness of the designs. 
Artists and archaeologists who had seen them pronounced 
their workmanship superlatively and exotically exquisite, 
though no one seemed able to define their exact material or 
assign them to any specific art tradition. There were two 
armlets, a tiara, and a kind of pectoral; the latter having in 
high relief certain figures of almost unbearable 
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extravagance. 

During this description I had kept a tight rein on my 
emotions, but my face must have betrayed my mounting 
fears. My uncle looked concerned, and paused in his 
unwrapping to study my countenance. I motioned to him to 
continue, which he did with renewed signs of reluctance. 
He seemed to expect some demonstration when the first 
piece - the tiara - became visible, but I doubt if he expected 
quite what actually happened. I did not expect it, either, for 
I thought I was thoroughly forewarned regarding what the 
jewellery would turn out to be. What I did was to faint 
silently away, just as I had done in that brier choked 
railway cut a year before. 

From that day on my life has been a nightmare of 
brooding and apprehension nor do I know how much is 
hideous truth and how much madness. My great- 
grandmother had been a Marsh of unknown source whose 
husband lived in Arkham - and did not old Zadok say that 
the daughter of Obed Marsh by a monstrous mother was 
married to an Arkham man through trick? What was it the 
ancient toper had muttered about the line of my eyes to 
Captain Obed's? In Arkham, too, the curator had told me I 
had the true Marsh eyes. Was Obed Marsh my own great- 
great-grandfather? Who - or what - then, was my great- 
great-grandmother? But perhaps this was all madness. 
Those whitish-gold ornaments might easily have been 
bought from some Innsmouth sailor by the father of my 
great-grand-mother, whoever he was. And that look in the 
staring-eyed faces of my grandmother and self-slain uncle 
might be sheer fancy on my part - sheer fancy, bolstered up 
by the Innsmouth shadow which had so darkly coloured 
my imagination. But why had my uncle killed himself after 
an ancestral quest in New England? 

For more than two years | fought off these reflections 
with partial success. My father secured me a place in an 
insurance office, and I buried myself in routine as deeply 
as possible. In the winter of 1930-31, however, the dreams 
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began. They were very sparse and insidious at first, but 
increased in frequency and vividness as the weeks went by. 
Great watery spaces opened out before me, and I seemed to 
wander through titanic sunken porticos and labyrinths of 
weedy cyclopean walls with grotesque fishes as my 
companions. Then the other shapes began to appear, filling 
me with nameless horror the moment I awoke. But during 
the dreams they did not horrify me at all - I was one with 
them; wearing their unhuman trappings, treading their 
aqueous ways, and praying monstrously at their evil sea- 
bottom temples. 

There was much more than I could remember, but even 
what I did remember each morning would be enough to 
stamp me as a madman or a genius if ever I dared write it 
down. Some frightful influence, I felt, was seeking 
gradually to drag me out of the sane world of wholesome 
life into up namable abysses of blackness and alienage; and 
the process told heavily on me. My health and appearance 
grew steadily worse, till finally I was forced to give up my 
position and adopt the static, secluded life of an invalid. 
Some odd nervous affliction had me in its grip, and I found 
myself at times almost unable to shut my eyes. 

It was then that I began to study the mirror with 
mounting alarm. The slow ravages of disease are not 
pleasant to watch, but in my case there was something 
subtler and more puzzling in the background. My father 
seemed to notice it, too, for he began looking at me 
curiously and almost affrightedly. What was taking place 
in me? Could it be that I was coming to resemble my 
grandmother and uncle Douglas? 

One night I had a frightful dream in which I met my 
grandmother under the sea. She lived in a phosphorescent 
palace of many terraces, with gardens of strange leprous 
corals and grotesque brachiate efflorescences, and 
welcomed me with a warmth that may have been sardonic. 
She had changed - as those who take to the water change - 
and told me she had never died. Instead, she had gone to a 
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spot her dead son had learned about, and had leaped to a 
realm whose wonders - destined for him as well - he had 
spurned with a smoking pistol. This was to be my realm, 
too - I could not escape it. I would never die, but would 
live with those who had lived since before man ever 
walked the earth. 

I met also that which had been her grandmother. For 
eighty thousand years Pth'thya-l'yi had lived in Y'ha-nthlei, 
and thither she had gone back after Obed Marsh was dead. 
Y'ha-nthlei was not destroyed when the upper-earth men 
shot death into the sea. It was hurt, but not destroyed. The 
Deep Ones could never be destroyed, even though the 
palaeogean magic of the forgotten Old Ones might 
sometimes check them. For the present they would rest; 
but some day, if they remembered, they would rise again 
for the tribute Great Cthulhu craved. It would be a city 
greater than Innsmouth next time. They had planned to 
spread, and had brought up that which would help them, 
but now they must wait once more. For bringing the upper- 
earth men's death I must do a penance, but that would not 
be heavy. This was the dream in which I saw a shoggoth 
for the first time, and the sight set me awake in a frenzy of 
screaming. That morning the mirror definitely told me I 
had acquired the Innsmouth look. 

So far I have not shot myself as my uncle Douglas did. 
I bought an automatic and almost took the step, but certain 
dreams deterred me. The tense extremes of horror are 
lessening, and I feel queerly drawn toward the unknown 
sea-deeps instead of fearing them. I hear and do strange 
things in sleep, and awake with a kind of exaltation instead 
of terror. I do not believe I need to wait for the full change 
as most have waited. If I did, my father would probably 
shut me up in a sanitarium as my poor little cousin is shut 
up. Stupendous and unheard-of splendors await me below, 
and I shall seek them soon. Ia-R'lyehl Cihuiha flgagnl id 
Ia! No, I shall not shoot myself - I cannot be made to shoot 
myself! 
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I shall plan my cousin's escape from that Canton mad- 
house, and together we shall go to marvel-shadowed 
Innsmouth. We shall swim out to that brooding reef in the 
sea and dive down through black abysses to Cyclopean and 
many-columned Y'ha-nthlei, and in that lair of the Deep 
Ones we shall dwell amidst wonder and glory for ever. 
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